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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  taatters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Ill  CONC-BESS  The  press  to-day  reports  that  consideration  of  farm  relief  Is.^- 

islation  r^ill  "be  res-'omed  ty  the  Horse  to-day. 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, told  the  Senate  agricultural  conzcittee  ^/esterday  that  the  dopartizent  rould 
lyif'-jicld  the  proposal  to  standardize  practices  in  the  frij-it  and  vegetable  indiistry 
until  the  connittee  had  coc^pleted  its  investigation,  axcording  to  the  press  tc-day. 

The  House  yesterday,  Trithout  a  record  /ote,  passed  the  "bill  for  the  retiremen-G 
of  re.-''3ral  employees  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  service  of  fifteen  years  or  more, 
on  a  maximum  annuity  of  $1,CC0,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

The  House  yesterday  passed  a  "bill  TDrescrit ing  a  uniform  subsistence  aJloTrance 
of  $7  a  day  for  Government  eiirp'i oyees ,     Those  having  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
will  be  a-llcwed  not  more  th-an  $8  a  day.     In  lieu  of  both  of  these  rirovisions  vrhich 
provide  for  the  payment  of  actual  expenses  not  to  exceed  the  prescribed  maximum,  the 
bill  authorizes  department  heads  to  set  $6  a  day  for  done s tic  travel  and  $7  for 
foreign  travel,  regardless  of  the  actual  expenses  incurred.    The  bill  was  sponsored 
by  Representative  Ladden,  chairmrn  of  the  HcMSe  ap-oropriations  committee,  and  Eepre- 
sentative  B§gg,  of  Ohio.     (press,  r,iay  IS.) 


•TSW  COTTCII  EX-  A  ITe77  York  dispatch  tc-day  states  that  Paniel  T.  Hubbard,  jr., 

CIL4ITC-S  HEAB      a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hubbard  Brothers,  cotton  brokers,  ^as  nominated 
yesterday  for  president  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  succeed 
Richard  T.  Harriss,  vrho  has  held  that  position  the  last  year.  John 
W.  Jay  was  nominated  for  vice  rresident,  to  succeed  Mr,  Hubbard. 


YOETI  iviAYOH  The  ITew  York  press  t.')-day  reports;     'with  the  desertion  of  the 

N  EARIvI  MOVE-  farm  fcr  the  lure  cf  the  ci'Gy  comes  a  relaxation  of  the  standard  so 

conducive  to  strong  bodies  and  the  propagation  of  a  strong  race,'  de- 
clared :.Iayor  77alker  yesterday,  in  an  a.ppe al  to  the  mayors  of  the 
principal  cities  to  further  the  rena,scent  movement  that  seeks  to  give 
city  liciirs  and  girls  a  thorough  education  in  agric^jlture  and  place  them  on  the  faims, 
I  see  a  vital  significance  in  a  movement,^  the  I.fayor  said^   -which  plans  to  awaken 
renevred  interest  in  agric-olture  by  an  education  in  scientific  farming  which  robs 
he  tilling  of  the  soil  of  the  harsher  features  rith  ^rhich  it  is  so  frequently  as- 
soci?ted  in  the  public  mind.'    The  llaj^'or^s  action  is  the  result  of  his  interest  in 
'he  ITetional  Farm  School  Conference,  to  be  held  June  2  to  7  at  New  York.    This  con- 
'erence,  which  hj=.s  the  endorsement  of  President  Coolidge,  is  called  principally  to 
interest  city  boys  and  girls  in  adopting  faming  as  a  career  and  to  avail  themselves 
Of  the  free  courses  given  at  the  National  Earm  School  at  Eoylestown,  Pa.     The  con- 
ference Trill  be  opened  by  special  commissioners  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture*    L'orc  than  thirty-five  G-c-emors  will  send  representatives  and  Mayors 
of  the  TDrincipal  cities  will  send  personal  delegates.    United  States  Senator  Arthur 
apper  of  Kansas  is  honorary  chjairman  of  the  conference." 
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Agricultural         In  an  editorial  on  the  faim  relief  'bills.  The  Economist  for  May  15 
Relief  Leg-    says:  "....Undoubtedly  the  success- temporary,  at  least — of  Government 
islation    price  control  schemes  in  other  countries  is  largely  responsible  for  the 

faith  that  some  Americans  have  in  artificial  means  of  improving  farm  earn- 
ing power.    But  this  country  produces  no  such  proportion  of  th,e  world^s 
foodstuffs  as  the  British  rubber  plantations  do  of  the  world^s  require- 
ments of  that  commodity,  or  as  Brazil  does  of  coffee.    Moreover,  there  is 
a  wide  field  of  substitution  of  one  food  for  another  in  response  to  price 
changes,  while  nothing  else  quite  takes  the  place  of  rubber  or  of  coffee. 
If  the  equalization  scheme  to  take  care  of  our  export  surplus  of  wheat  were 
initially  effective  in  raising  the  net  price  to  our  farmers,  the  result 
would  be  not  merely  to  raise  the  domestic  price  to  an  artificial  level, 
which  might  perhaps  be  bearable,  but  also  to  encourage  the  production  of 
more  wheat  in  America.    Up  to  a  certain  point,  determined  by  the  price  in 
the  outside  markets  and  our  tariff,  American  consumers  could  be  taxed  to 
insure  the  farmers  prices  they  considered  satisfactory.    But  with  produc- 
tion stimulated  by  an  enforced  price  and  not  by  consumptive  demand  and  all 
the  uncertainties  of  each  year's  foreign  production  to  content  with,  the 
equalization  scheme  would  be  headed  for  certain  disaster." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Fanner's  Advocate  (Ontario)  for  May  13  says^ 

Crganiza-  "Cooperative  organizations  are  making  rapid  growth  in  Canada  and  the 
tions  in    United  States  and  their  turnover  is  enormous.    Organizations  of  great 
Canada       magnitude,  such  as  the  wheat  pools  in  Canada,  are  functioning  successfully, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  less  importance  that  are  serving  smaller  com- 
munities and  other  branches  of  the  industry*     Cooperation  is  now  an 
assured  fact,  but  the  pathway  is  strewn  with  failures,. — No  organization 
will  hang  together  without  efficient  rranagement  and  sufficient  working 
capital.    A  cooperative  enterprise  is  a  business  just  as  is  a  general 
store  or  a  wholesale  house.    It  most  function  efficiently  or  the  farmers 
involved  as  members  will  not  fail  to  see  the  weakness  and  desert  the  ship 
before  it  runs  aground.    After  all  the  secret  of  success  is  good  manage- 
ment.   A  business-like  board  of  directors . would  not  attempt  to  carry  on 
without  sufficient  working  capital,  nor  would  the  same  kind  of  a  board 
load  themselves  up  with  an  overhead  that  the  voliime  of  business  did  not 
warrant,    A  large  share  of  cooperative  enterprises  have  gone  to  pieces 
because  they  have  tried  to  make  money  for  their  members  by  running  the 
business  'on  the  cheap'.     It  costs  money  to  transact  business,  and  no  kind 
of  an  organization  can  avoid  the  expense.    Where  cooperation  can  serve 
most  effectively  is  in  assembling  product  in  larger  volume,  inproving  the 
quality  of  the  goods  offered,  in  developing  new  markets,  and  in  preventing 
the  cut-throat  competition  between  producers  themselves."  ■      •  ^>^' 

Cotton  in  "Africa— Its  Cotton  and  Its  Railroads"  is  the  title  of  a  lengthy 

Africa       article,  with  a  map  showing  the  various  cotton  growing  districts  of  the 
country,  in  Commerce  Monthly  (New  York)  for  May.    This  says  in  part: 
"The  exploitation  of  the  almost  untouched  resources  in  the  v^st  interior 
of  the  African  Continent  is  one  of  the  large  projects  of  the  twentieth 
century.    The  renewed  energy  devoted  to  this  task  since  the  end  of  the 
World  War  suggests  large  gains  in  the  supply  of  important  commodities  but 
may  eventually  mean  as  well  great  changes  in  the  allotment  of  markets 
among  producing  nations, -To  date  African  cotton  growing  has  developed 
along  two  lines.     In  some  sections  there  has  been  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  to  make  crops,  with  the  aid  of  the  flood  waters  which 
result  in  so  many  of  Africa's  rivers  after  the  equatorial  rains.    Of  an 
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entirely  different  character  has  teen  the  spread  of  cultivation  in  the 
expansive  grasslands  which  ra^ike  up  the  great  plateau  of  the  African  in- 
terior By  far  the  greatest  pert  of  Africa's  cotton  crop  is  still 

found  along  the  Nile  River  from  the  great  delta  whose  vertices  are  marked 
"by  Alexandria,  port  Said  and  Cairo,  along  its  va.lley  to  Khartum,  in  the 
second  triangle  formed  there  "by  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Nile  and  finally  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  headwaters  around  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza.    Egypt  still  produces  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
African  Continent,  70  per  cent  of  this  country's  cotton  land  lying  in  the 
Delta  and  the  remainder  along  the  Nile  in  upper  "Sgy^t ,    The  entire  agri- 
culture of  the  country  depends  on  irrigation  which  has  made  cotton,  the 
great  summer  crop,  posGib:.e  where  formerly  only  winter  crops  were  grown. 
What  this  has  mea.nt  to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  cotton  lint  makes  up  85  per  cent  of  Egsnpt's  exports. — " 

Foreign  Trade       An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  17  says:  "Exports 

of  merchandise  in  April  were  $388,000,000  and  imports  $398,000,000,.  making 
an  import  "balance  of  $10,000,000.    Thus  for  four  months  in  succession 
imports  have  exceeded  exports »    Also,  the  total  of  exports  for  the  ten 
months  ended  with  April  is  ahout  $1123000,000  less  than  a  year  ago.  Not- 
withstanding what  is  commonly  called  an  'unf avorahle '  balance,  our  export 
trade  still  is  in  a  healthy  condition.    Total  merchandise  exports  from 
July  1,  1925,  to  April  30,  1926,  amounted  to  $4,059,000,000,  compared  with 
$4,171,000,000  the  year  "before.    This  is  a  decrease  of  approximately 
$112,000,000.     Imports  for  the  same  period  are  $3,809,000,000,  against 
$3,174,000,000  in  1925,  making  an  increase  of  $635,000,000  in  the  ten 
months*    Yet  the  facts  show  that  there  are  no  'clouds  on  the  horizon'  for 
our  foreign  trade.    Eull  details  of  the  April  trade  are  not  yet  availa"ble, 
"but  the  March  figures  can  "be  taken  for  comparison.     In  that  nine  months 
period— July  1,  1925,  to  March  31,  1926,  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
only  $121,700,000.    The  year  before  they  were  $539,600,000.    Here  is  a 
decrease  of  $218,000,000  in  shipments  of  wheat.     The  difference  for  nine 
months  more  than  accounts  for  the  total  merchandise  decrease  in  the  ten 
months.    We  did  not  ship  more  wheat,  because  we  did  not  have  it  to  sell. 
But  now  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  good  whea c  crop,  and  unless  Canada  and 
other  surplus  countries  have  two  unusual  crops  in  succession,  our  exports 
of  wheat  must  again  be  large.    Even  now  the  prospect  is  that  there  will 
be  a  brisk  dema.nd  for  winter  wheat  for  early  export  movement.  Exports 
of  raw  cotton  were  far  below  those  of  a  year  ago  in  value.    To  the  end  of 
March  the  totiJ.  was  $789,800,000,  against  $930,600,000  in  1925.  There- 
fore cotton  and  wheat  together  in  nine  months  decreased  $360,000,000  in 
con^Darison  with  the  exports  of  the  year  before.    Yet  we  find  tha.t  the 
total  decrease  of  all  merchandise  exports  for  ten  months  is  only 
$112,000,000.     It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  industry  has  been 
making  gains 

Idaho  Earn  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  May  6  says:  "Farm  prosperity  in  southern 

Prosperity    Idaho  is  calling  more  people  into  the  State.    More  than  75  farms  in  the 

country  around  Supert  and  Paul  are  reported  to  be  sold  to  men  from  eastern 

and  western  States." 

Irrigated  More  than  eight  millions  bushels  of  white  potatoes,  valued  at 

Land  Pota-    $8,711,000,  were  grown  last  year  on  the  Federal  irrigation  projects, 
toes  according  to  a  statement  issued  recently  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  shows  that  although  the  33,170  acres  cropped  to  potatoes  on  these 
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projects  in  1S25  was  4,500  acres  less  tha.-n.  the  area  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  yield  in  1925  was  more  than  1,320,000  bushels  greater  and  the  value 
more  than  $5,000,000  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year*    The  value  of 
the  crop  per  acre  amoionted  to  $50 •.02  in  1924  and  was  nearly  trehled  in 
1925,  amounting  to  $262,61  per  acre.    Projects  producing  more  than  a  mil- 
lion "bushels  of  potatoes  in  1925  were  the  Uncompahgre,  Col.j  the  Boise, 
Idaho;  the  Minidoka,  Idaho;  the  North  Platte,  Neb»-Wyo,,  and  the  Yakima, 
Wash*    The  last  named  led  all  the  others  with  a  production  of  2,411,870 
"bushels  from  8,383  acres,  valued  at  $3,135,431,  or  nearly  $375  an  acre. 
Returns  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  for  this  crop  in  1925  were  also  re- 
ceived "by  the  water  users  on  the  Minidoka  and  North  Platte  projects. 
(Press,  May  15.) 

Seed  Selection     An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  14  says:  "Careful, 
intelligent  seed  selection  will  "both  increase  the  farmer's  revenue  and 
reduce  his  overhead.    Recently  The  Wall  Street  Journal  made  this  statement, 
and  immediately  it  was  challenged  "by  a  western  reader.    But  now  cones  the 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Association  who,  in  an  address  "before  the 
convention  in  Charleston  this  week,  strongly  confirms  the  position  taken 
in  this  colmn... .Of  course,  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Associa- 
tion was  talking  a"bout  cotton, ..  .Greenville  County,  in  South  Carolina, 
he  sp.id,  produces  an  average  of  40,000  "bales  of  cotton  a  year,  very  little 
of  Tiiich  Was  used  in  the  local  mills.    Now  as  everyone  knows,  this  is  a"bout 
the  center  of  the  cotton  mill  district  of  the  South.    Last  year,  he  said, 
the  mills  of  the  G-reenville  section,  which  did  not  "buy  the  local  cotton, 
brought  200,000  bales,  or  five  times  the  Greenville  crop,  from  Texas.  The 
only  reason  these  mills  sent  to  Texas  for  their  cotton  was  because  they  had 
to  do  it  to  get  the  staple  they  wanted.    The  fact  that  the  freight  from 
Dallas  to  Greenville  is  $7.50  a  bale  did  not  deter  them.     It  is  probable 
also  that  they  paid  a  premium  over  ordinary  short-staple  cotton.  The 
freight  alone  on  the  Greenville  purchases  would  be  about  $1,500,000.  tTMs, 
plus  a  premim  for  long-staple  cotton,  makes  a  strong  argument  for  well 
selected  seed.    There  is  another  tho-ught  for  the  man  who  has  always  been 
content  to  produce  inferior  short-staple  cotton.    This  is  the  matter  of 
foreign  competition.    The  deadliest  competition  is  likely  to  be  in  short- 
staple  cotton,  which  India,  China  and  some  other  countries  can  raise  far 
cheaper  than  ourselves.    Our  method  of  meeting  such  competition  mast  be 
by  improving  the  quality.    Experts  say  that  all  over  the  cotton  belts  up- 
land cotton  can  be  raised  of  more  than  one  inch  in  length.    There  is,  they 
say,  neither  agricultural  nor  economic  reason  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  longer  staple  cotton-     In  the  circ-umstances ,  it  seems 
patent  suicide  for  the  farmers  to  continue  planting  gin- run  seed  to  pro- 
duce inferior  cotton,  when  by  intelligent  seed  selection  they  can  improve 
the  quality  and  sail  at  a  higher  price." 

Sterling  The  press  of  May  16  reports  that  sterling  exchange  went  above  par 

Exchange    in  New  York  May  15  for  the  first  time  since  Dec,  19.  1914,  marking  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  progress  of  Great  Britain  in  overcoming  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  World  War.    The  sterling  cable  rate  opened  at  $4.86| 
and  after  a  day  of  gold  buying  closed  at  $4.86  7/8.    The  dollar  parity  .of 
the  pound  sterling  is  $4.8665.    The  closing  rate  of  yesterday  represented 
a  gain  of  5-16  of  a  cent  over  Friday's  final  quotation  and  a  gain  of  about 
2  cents  from  the  low  point  reached  during  the  British  general  strike  week 
before  last.    The  settlement  of  the  British  strike  and  the  developments 
Jbhat  have  followed  were  responsible  for  the  buying  of  sterling  which  pushed 
the  rate  over  par. 
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Tuberculosis         An  editorial  in  Indiana  FarTrer^s  Guide  for  Mav  15  says:  "Dispatches 
Eradication    from  T/ashington  indicate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  decided 
Fund  that  $6,000,000  ^as  too  much  of  an  a-ppropriation  for  the  eradication  of^ 

tuberculosis  in  the  bovine  stocks  of  the  country,  and  they  favored  cutting 
it  to  barely  over  $4, 000, 000 »     It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  Congress- 
man can  take  this  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  livestoc-c^ 
interests  of  the  country  have  literally  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
their  herds,  flocks  and  studs,  end  that  tuberculosis  does  untold  damage 
to  the  cattle,  hog  and  poultry  indi:^ tries  each  year.    The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  always  been  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  funds,  and 
the  results  attained  represent  a  remarkable  achievement  when  we  consider 
the  disadvantages  'ardor  which  the  work  ha-S  been  done.    As  a  rr.a,tter  of  fact: 
an  appropriation  aT.  the  -oresent  ulme  of  double  the  amount  asked  would  not 
be  too  much,  considering  -Lhe  importance  of  the  work  involved.     It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  us  why  this  policy  of  mistaken  economy  should  be  followed 
in  this  case," 

Section  3 
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Farm  Products       May  17;     Florida  Spaulding  F.oGe  potatoes  $:.0.50-$ll  per  barrel  in 
city  markets;  $9  f  .Oob.  Hastings,    Iv'aire  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $3-50- 
$4,35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities-  bulii  stock  ¥3.45'-$3«60  f.o.b* 
Presque  Isle.  ":7isconsin  sacked  Ko-md  Tnites  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market 
$3.15--$3.35  and  sold  at  $S.75  i.o/o.  Waupac^a.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuia  onions 
$1,75~$2.25  per  crate  in  consi-urdiig  centers;  mostly  $1^,25  f.o.b,  Laredo. 
South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  $3.2o-$n-75  per  barrel  crate  in  the 
East.    North  Carolina  and  Virginia  strawberries  various  varieties  20-30^ 
quart  basis  in  eastern  markets.    I'Torth  Carolina  Klondikes  $6.50-$8  per 
32- quart  cra.te  f.o„b.  Ch^dbourn. 

Chicago  quotations  as  of  ^:ay  17:     Hogs,  toiD,  $14„£0,  bulk  of  sales 
$13o40  to  $14,20.    Beef  steers  rho-'ce  $3.75'tc  $10^50,  good  $9.25  to 
$9.90,  mediijm  $8c30  to  $9<50,  common  $7  to  $8.30,    Heifers,  good  and  choice 
$7.25  to  $10,  common  and  medium  $6  to  $8 ...50c     Oows,  good  and  choice, 
$6.35  to  $7,60,  common  and  medium  S5.50  to  $6.35,  canine r  and  cutter  $4.35 
to  $5.50.     Vealers,  medi-om  to  choice,  $9^25  to  $1S,  heavj^  calves,  medium. 
to  choice,  $6.50  to  $3.50.     Stock3r  and  feecier  steers  common  to  choice, 
$5.75  to  $9.     Fat  lambs  medium  to  choice,  $12.75  to  $15.25,  yearling 
wethers,  medi-uni  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $13-75,  fat  ewes,  comon  to  choice, 
$4.50  to  $8. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter*.    I^ew  York  ^2^\  Chicago  39|j^J 
Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  41^0. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  May  15:  Twins 
19^^;  Single  Daisies  19^?^;  Double  Daisies  18-|^;  Longhorns  19^/;  Square 
Prints  20<;. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  17;     InTo.I  dark  northern  Eansas  City  $1.56- 
$1*63.    No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.59.    Fo--2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.67;  Kansas  City  $1.57  i/2,    ITcS  mixed  com  liinneapolis  61  l/2p', 
Eansas  City  68  l/2c^.    No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  65  3/4p'.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  72  3/4^^.    IJo.S  yellow  corn  Chicago  69-72^;  Minneapolis  64  l/2^^; 
Kansas  City  70  1/2^^.    No.  3  white  com  Kansas  City  70  1/2(^1  No. 4  white  com 
Chicago  71;?.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  41  3/4^;  Minneapolis  38  l/4(^;  Kansas 
City  41  3/4^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  siDot  narkets 
declined  16  points,  closing  17.76d  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts 
declined  13  points,  closing  at  18.19^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
Industrials  and      Average  closing  price       May  17,      May  15,  May  16,  1925 

Railroads  20  Industrials  137,97       138.02  126.50 

20  H.H.  stocks  106.25        105-.25  97.25 

(Wall  St»  Jour.,  May  18.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Umted  States  Department  of  Agricultare  for  iaie  pcrpose  oX  presenting  all  shades  of  opinioB  «• 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriealtare,  partieoJarly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
©r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expreasly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  th« 
news  of  importance. 
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FARM  RELIEF  LEG--       The  Associated  Press  to-da5^  reports;  "House  consideration  of 
-^SLATION  the  Hangen  fann  relief  "bill  for  amendment  neared  completion  yesterday, 

with  the  most  controverted  sections  approved^  including  the  provision' 
for  an  equalization  fee  on  the  sales  of  basie  crops.    Without  a  record 
vote,  the  House  rejected  a  motion  "by  Representative  Uevrton  to  strike  out  the  clause  - 
authorizing  the  equalization  fee  to  raise  funds  for  stabilizing  prices  during  sea-  : 
sons  of  surplus.     The  House  agreed,  however,  to  an  amendment  by  Representative 
Jones,  of ^Texas,  to  require  the  proposed  Federal  Farm  Board  to  advertise  for  forty 
days  its  intention  to  IfTy  the  fee,  which  could  not  be  assessed  if  a  majority  of  the 
farm  organizations  opposed  it.    The  fee  would  be  authorized  immsdiately  on  wheat, 
corn,  cattle,  hogs  and  butter,  and  after  two  years  could  be  placed  on  cotton,... 
With  the  House  taking  up  other  business  to-day,  farm  relief  will  be  res^jimed  Thurs- 
day.   A  vote  on  the  three  pending  bills  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  week.,.." 


DUTCH  TO  CONFER  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  The  Hague  to-day  says;  "The 

OK  BULB  BAIJ      Dutch  Government  intends  to  reopen  negotiations  with  Washington  on 

the  subject  of  American  duties  on  plants  and  bulbs,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture Kan  said  yesterday  in  the  Chamber.    Dutch  bulbs  and  plants 
are  not  diseased,  the  Minister  contended,  but  America  is  escluding  them  because  they 
are  how  being  cultivated  in  the  United  States.    He  added  that  there  was  no  groimd 
I  or  calling  an  international  conference  on  the  matter  as  long  as  the  con^^er  sat  ions 
with  the  United  States  continue.    Foreign  Minister  van  Karnepeek  said  that  there 
were  no  differences  with  the  United  States  on  the  matter  suitable  for  submission  to 
arbitration* " 


COTTON         TO  Members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  divided  over  cmend- 

GEANGE  WLES    ments  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  constitution,  have  decided  to 
ballot  on  Friday  to  determine  the  question  by  a  vote  of  all  the  meni- 
bers  of  zhe  Exchange,    A  two- thirds  vote  of  the  sBm^bers  will  be 
necessary.    The  main  feature  of  the  change  is  a  rule  which  would  limit  members  of 
the  Exchange  to  a  position  of  more  than  250,000  bales  of  cotton  in  any  one  month. 
(Press,  May  19.) 


WHEAT  PRICES  IN  A  Vierna  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  17  says:  '"Wheat  prices 

EUROPE  have  risen  considerably  in  Central  E-aropean  m?.rkets,  particularly  in 

H-anga.ry«    The  cause  assigned  wa.s  somewhat  more  unfavorable  crop  re- 
ports.   The  Neue  Freie  presse  states  that  higher  wheat  prices  in  all 

Central  Eui'opean  countries  have  been  made  logical  through  the  great  diminution  in 
Continental  stocks  of  grain,*' 


MICHELIN  TO  PLANT  A  tract  of  120,000  acres  has  been  bought  in  the  rubber  belt  of 
RUBBER  Cochin-china  by  the  French  xVIichelin  Con5)any,  European  manufacturers 

of  pneumatic  tires,  with  the  intention  of  placing  this  ?rea  under 
rubber  cultivation  within  the  next  two  years.  (Press,  Kay  19.) 


i 
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Agricultural         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  post  for  I,!ay  18  says:   "Producers  of 
Costs         cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  and  soya  "bean  oil  ^^ropose  to  imke  a  test  of 
the  question  whether  agricultural  costs  shall  he  included  in  the  total 
cost  of  production  of  a  donestic  cornmodity  as  co.Tipared  rith  a  similar 
and  conrpetitive  coiLmodity  iniported  from  a  foreign  country,    prohahly  they 
will  he  joined  by  the  American  producers  of  cane  and  heet  sugar.    This  is 
an  important  point,  since  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  andabroad 
is  supposed  to  he  the  true  measure  of  an  adequate  protective  ta.riff .  The 
director  of  the  hureau  of  narkets  in  C-eorgia  petitioned  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  include  agricultural  costs,  out  the  commissicn  denied  the  pe- 
tition until  all  parties  interested  might  be  heard.     This  hearing  rill 
take  place  May  25  next.     Thus  far  the  commissicn  in  all  its  investigations 
regarding  vegetable  oils,  as  vrell  as  in  the  case  of  su^ar,  hi?-S  ta-ken  the 
cost  of  the  Tsyr  material  as  equivalent  to  its  cost  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining cost  of  production.     The  comnissicn  says;    'A  final  ruling  upon  the 
petition  is  accordingly  postponed  until  the  public  hearing,  and  the  ques- 
tions hereby  raised  rill  be  regarded  as  open  for  discussion  at  th^t  time. ' 
It  appears  that  the  opposing  forces  are  the  soap  manufacturers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  vegetable  oil  producers  on  the  other.     The  former  want  sheap 
raw  material,  rhile  the  latter  contend  that  the  oils  they  produce  are 
their  finished  products  and  should  be  protected  reasonably.     Tlie  oil  pro- 
ducers are  opposing  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  vegetable  oils.    This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  fairly  determining  just  rh-at  are 
' raw  materials. '    Are  there  any  such  things  as   ' rar  materials , '  except 
the  trees  in  the  forest  and  the  ores  in  the  mines?" 

Agricultural         An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  May  15  says:  "Again  Congress 
Relief       is  engaged  in  a  struggle  over  legislation  intended  to  relieve  the  in- 
Legisla-    equalities  between  agriculture  and  industry.    Again  the  Corn  Belt  fanners 
tion  and  the  city  press  are  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Question.     In  the 

mam,  eastern  farmers  are  not  taking  sides  on  the  question,  partly  because 
they  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  particular  bills,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  city  uapers  they^ read.  It 
is  a  pity  that  both  sides. can  not  sit  down  together"  and  talk  the  matter 
over  in  an  unselfish  spirit  and  try  to  arrive^t  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
That^  there  is  a  problem  can  not  be  denied.     ITeither  can  it  be  denied  that 
it  will  ultimately  affect  all  lines  of  business.    Any  industry  so  big  and 
so  essential  as  that  of  agriculture  can  not  remain  continually  on  a  finan- 
cial basis  below  that  of  other  business  without  affecting  all  sooner  or 
later.     The  wealth  and  energy  devoted  to  producing  the  Nation's  food  and 
raw  material  must  be  recompensed  eq^oally  with  other  lines  of  business." 

Bread  Wheat  An  editorial  in  Parrastead,  Stock  and  Home  for  May  15  says.-  "Accoixi- 

or  Durum    mg  to  intentions  to  plant,  spring  wheat  farmers  will  decrease  their  acre- 
age of  bread  wheat  about  8^  and  increase  that  of  durum  20<,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  durum  sells  at  a  mat^erial  discount.     The  men  close  to 
the  ground  necessarily  know  their  business  best.    Zxperience  has  evidently 
shown  that  yields  of  durum,  on  the  average,  offset  the  price  difference. 
Some  time  a  point  will  be  reached  where  the  excansion  of  durum  acreage 
and  reduction  in  bread  wheat  will  maie  a  -crice"  differential  that  will  off- 
set the  surer  and  more  abundant  yield  of  duium.     The  usual  way  to  determine 
the  danger  line  is  to  keep  skating  closer  to  it.     Some  time  a'' nice  cold 
bath  will  result,  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  next  fall." 
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Child  Workers       Children  -under  16  years  of  age  play  an  iniportant  part  in  the  prod-ac- 
in  Tohacco    tion  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  two  of  the  most  tedious  and  disa- 
greeable operatione  in  its  cultivation,  suckering  and  worming,  being  con- 
sidered in  some  tobacco  growing  a,reas  distinctly  children's  •':ork,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  made  public  V^y  18  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.    In  the  typical  districts  chosen  for  the  study, 
(parts  of  Shelby  and  Christian  Counties  in  Kentucky'-;  Florence  County,S.C., 
Halifax  Co.,  Va.,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn,,  and  Hampshire  Co»,  Mass.)  2,278 
child  workers  were  found  and  interviewed,  563  in  Kentucky,  605  in  South 
Carolina  ?jid  Virginia,  and  1,109  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.    Nearly  one- 
half  of  these  children  in  the  South  and  more  than  one-third  in  New  England 
were  under  12  years,  and  about  one-fifth  in  the  South  and  more  than  one- 
tenth  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  were  under  10  years  of  age.    About  one- 
third  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  were  girls,    Negroes  consti- 
tuted about  one-third  of  the  child  workers  in  Kentucky,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.     In  the  Connecticut  Valley 
almost  all  were  white,  but  of  foreign  parentage. 

Cotton  Crop  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  18  says:  "From  the 

and  Market    Census  Bureau  report  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  April  was 

575,799  bales  against  534,593  in  March  and  595,541  a  year  ago.    The  import 
of  these  statistics  would  be  bearish.    To  a  considerable  extent  this 
feature  is  now  being  offset  by  weather  conditions  which  at  present  are  un«- 
satisfactory..    In  the  circumstances  it  can  not  yet  be  said  prices  are  at  a 
stabilized  point.    There  are  many  months  in  which  consumption  was  smaller 
than  that  of  last  April.     It  is  a  fact  also  that  in  April,  1923,  consump- 
tion was  97,000  bales  less  than  this  year.    But  there  is  no  real  signifi- 
cance in  such  comparisons,  for  the  reason  that  the  statistics  show  th-at 
cotton  consumption  for  this  season  reached  its  high  np.rk  in  March.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  outlook  for  the  coming  months  to  indicate  material 
change.     In  the  aggregate  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  past 
nine  months  of  the  season  was  large,  but  manuf a,cturers  complain  of  poor 
demand  for  goods.    Notwithstanding  the  lower  price  of  cotton  compared  with 
a  year  ago  the  margin  between  cotton  and  ;^^m  of  finished  goods  is  small, 
Why  should  mills  in  such  circumstances  continue  to  produce?    The  answer  is 
that  they  will  not.     Some  of  the  southern  mills  have  already  begun  reduc- 
tion.    It  is  obvious  that  a  well  managed  mill  working  to  capacity  can  pro- 
duce cheaper  than  when  running  at  a  lower  output  with  the  same  overhea.d 
charges. ...  It  is  probable  also  that'  the  world  consumption  of  American 
cotton  will  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  less  than  what  wa.s  assumed  earlier 
in  the  season.    The  question  of  supply  is  as  important  as  the  demand,  and 
what  the  new  supply  will  be  is  even  more  imcertain  than  the  future  demand. 
At  present  the  outlook  promises  no  large  crop.    There  is  a  huge  acreage 
but  nibwhere  is  the  weather  favorable.    A  continuation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  weather  would  be  a  price  strengthening  factor  while  an  improving 
crop  outlook  woTold  have  the  opposite  effect.    Uncertainty  marks  the  course 
at  present." 

Cotton  Freight      An  Austin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  18  says:  "Further  in- 
Hates         formation  concerning  the  fight  which  the  several  cotton  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  the  South  are  to  wage  before  the  Interstate  Conine rce  Commis- 
sion for  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  cotton  has  been  received  by  the 
State  Ra.ilroa-d  Conmission, •  .The  Texas  Farm  Burea.u  Cotton  Association  is 
preparing  a  complaint  which  it  will  file  with  the  commission  about  May  20, 
asking  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction  be  mp.de  in  cotton  rates,  according  to 
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C.Z.Bullard,  general  counsel  for  the  association.     It  is  asserted  that 
300,000  cotton  grovrers  "belong  to  cooperative  n^.rketing  associations.   ^  It 
is  stated  that  the  complaint  which  the  Texas  associa-tion  is  to  file  rill 
he  follcTTed  by  similar  coiirplaints  from  cotton  cooperatives  in  nine  other 
States  of  the  South  and  Southtvest .    They  are  the  result  of  several  years' 
study  by  organized  cotton  farmers  of  the  freight-rate  burden  nov:  borne  by 
them,  Mr.  Bullard  explained.    The  petitions  doubtless  x-ill  be  consolidated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  name  of  the  /.msrican  Cotton 
Growers ''^Exchange,  a  central  body  representing  the  affiliated  State  organ- 
izations .  1^ 

Farm  School  An  editorial  in  Commsrcial  West  for  May  15  says:  "There  will  be  a:-i 

Conference     National  Farm  School  Conference  held  in  Nev?  York  the  first  week  of  June. 
Many  learned  professors  from  agricultural  colleges,  nurr.ercus  friends  of 
the  farmer,  such  as  Senator  .Capper ,  Senator  Wadsworth  and  ex-G-ovemor 
Lowden  of  Illinois,  will  be  in  attendance.     This  will  be  a  real  back-to- 
the  farm  convention,  and  the  city  youth,  according  to  part  of  tne  program, 
will  be  urged  to  enter  farming  as  a  vocation.    There  are  others  quite  well 
informed  who  contend  that  farmers  are  too  plentiful  now.     In  fa<"'t  there  is 
over-production,  low  prices  and  many  other  things  to  complain  about.  One 
thing  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  is  the  teaching  of  the 
American  farmer  to  produce  at  less  cost.    New  farming  areas  are  being  cul- 
tivated in  foreign  lands,  and  many  of  the  countries  which  have  in  years 
past  been  heavy  patrons  of  the  American  grain  growers  are  raising  their 
own  grains,    Another  thing  th^t  must  be  considered  is  that  each  farm  hand 
can  produce  more  now  by  up-to-date  methods  than  could  be  produced  by 
three  men  a  few  years  ago..,. Farm  production  will  increase  as  economic  con- 
"  ditions  demand.     It  can  not  be  forced.     To  encourage  people  to  leave  the 
cities  to  enter  the  big  field  of  agriculture  seems  unwise  especially  if 
they  are  not  practical,  experienced  farmers." 

London  Wool  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  18  states  th^at  the  wool  auc- 

Auctions    tions,  which  were  postponed  on  account  of  the  general  strike,  will  be 
resumed  on  June  10. 

Poultry  A^M.Michener  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  entitled  '"Putting 

Business    the  Poultry  Industry  on  a  B^jusiness  Basis,"  in  Commerce  Monthly  (ITsff  York) 
for  May.    He  says  in  part:   "Improved  methods  of  production  end  merchandis- 
ing are  bringing  the  poultry  industry  into  a  new  relationship  with  the 
business  world.    This  development  has  added  significance  in  the  light  of 
an  annual  output  valued  at  close  to  a  billion  dollars.    Probably  more  wide- 
ly engaged  in  than  any  other  farm  enterprise,  the  raising  of  po-ultry  is  of 
more  diredt  concern  to  the  cons-umer  than  are  most  other  farm  activities. 
The  buying  of  eggs  all  the  way  from  country  storekeeper  to  the  city  house- 
wife has  long  been  notorious  a.s  a  gamble.     This  situation  is  being  changed. 
The  importance  of  reliable  quality  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  vecog- 
nized  by  producers,  who  are  introducing  into  this  phase  of  agriculture  the 
standa.rdization  of  product  long  practiced  in  manufacturing  lines.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  basis  for  @  standard  product  have  come  correspond- 
ing changes  in  methods  of  buying  and  selling.     The  advantage  of  this 
change  to  producers  is  being  felt.     The  process  of  development  is  of 
necessity  slow  but  it  is  ■unifiistalsable .    Together  with  the  mere  nearly 
constant  year-round  supply  of  eggs  provided  by  means  of  modern  storage 
facilities,  and  some  adjustment  of  seasonal  production,  it  is  tending  to 
stabilize  the  market,  to  reduce  the  margin  between  the  price  to  producers 
and  the  price  to  consumers,  .and  to  increase  consumption.    Moreover,  the 
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allowance  of  premiums  for  hifrh-grade  eggs  makes  it  possible  for  producers 
to  realize  directly  upon  q;aality  and  furnistes  incenti'^e  for  improvement  oi 
output*    Poultry  meat  and  eggs  "both  enjoy  a  growing  popula.rity,  "but  the 
trade  in  meat  is  not  susceptible  to  the  same  kind  of  marketing  development 
as  that  in  eggs  jf 


Section  3 
MEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Fam  Products       fiay  18?    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $10.50-$11  per  "barrel  in 


leading  markets,  top  of  $11.25  in  Ne^  York  City.    Louisiana  and  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  TriuiTphs  $6,50-$7  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  cities. 
Northern  sacked  Round  TOiites  $2»75-$3.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market* 
$2.50-$2.75  f  ,o,"b,  Waupaca.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  closed  at 
$1.75-$2.40  per  crate  in  consuming  centers.    So.  Carolina  pointed  type 
cabbage  $2.25-$2-75  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  cities.    \'arious  varie- 
ties of  strawberries  from  Virginia  20^^-30^  quart  basis  in  the  East, 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  Klondike s  $6-$6.75  per  24-quart  crate  in  terminal 
markets;  $5-$5.50  f.o.b.  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Chicago  quotations  as  of  May  18*    Hogs,  top,  $14,60,  "bulk  of  sales 
$13.40  to  $14.10.    Beef  steers  choice  $9,65  to  $10.40,  good  $9.25  to 
$9.85,  medium  $8.30  to  $9,50»  common  $7  to  $8.30.    Heifers,  good  and 
choice,  $7,25  to  $10,  medium  and  common  $6  to  $8.50.     Cows,  good  and  choice 
$6.35  to  $7.60,  comm.on  and  medium  $5.40  to  $6.35,  canner  and  Cutter 
$4.25  to  $5,40.    Vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $10  to  $14,  heavy  calves, 
medium  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $9.    Pat  lambs,  light  and  handyweight,  medi\m 
to  choice,  $13  to  $15.50,  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice,  $10.50  to 
$14,25,  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $4.75  to  $8.25. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  18:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.56- 
$1.63.    No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.56  l/2.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.64  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.53,    No. 3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  629^;  Kansas 
City  68  1/2?^.  No, 5  mixed  com  Chicago  55^^,    No. 2  yellow  com  Chicago 
70  1/2^.    No. 3  yellow  com  Chicago  68  l/2ji5:  Minneapolis  65  l/2^j  Kansas 
City  70  1/4^.    No. 3  white  com  Chicago  73  l/4^;  Kansas  City  69^;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  41  1/2^;  Minneapolis  38^;  Kansas  City  41  3/4j(. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
advanced  1  point,  closing  at  17.77f  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  con- 
tracts declined  2  points,  closing  at  18.17/.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Ecoi  ^ 


Industrials  and     Average  closing  price 
Railroads  20  Industrials 

20  R.R.  stocks 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  19.) 


May  18, 

137.53 

106.45 


May  17, 

137.97 

106.25 


May  18,  1925 
127.09 
97.50 


,  .J  .J 
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Prepared  in  the  UKited  ^inlcs  Dn)nrlmeafc  of  AyricuUafe  for  ihc  purpose  of.  presenting  all  shades  of  opijiion  as 
reflected  hi  the  press  ou  Hiiaiters  affecting  agricMkirc,  parfcicukiriy  in  its  ecouomic  aspecte^  SespoiiBibility,  approval 
er  disapprovsl,  for  views  and  ©pinions  quoted  is  expresslj-  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurateiy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAEIvI  RELIEF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "With  rmors  of  a  com- 

LEGISLATION     promise  persisiting,  consideration  of  the  farm-relief  resolutions  will 
be  resumed  after  a  day  devoted  to  other  "business.    Final  votes  on  the 
Haugen  price  stabilization  bill,  the  Tincher  credit  measure  and  the 
Curtis-Aswell  commodity  marketing  proposal,  however,  are  unl5-kely  before  Friday  or 
Saturday,     Chairman  Haugen,  of  the  agriculture  committee,  predicted  that  the  House 
would  finish  reading  his  bill  for  amendment  to-day  and  be  in  position  to  take  up  the 
other  measures  as  substitutes.    Under  the  rules,  the  Haugen  bill  can  not  be  brought 
up  for  passage  until  there  has  been  opportunity  to  offer  the  other  two  measures. 
Votes  on  the  substitutes  will  come  first.    Reports  of  a  compromise  between  the 
Tincher  and  Aswell  forces  are  not  denied  by  the  sponsors  of  these  bills,  though  they 
insist  there  is  nothing  definite  -^0  f*snounce  as  to  possible  procedure....." 

An  editorial  on  the  farm  relief  bills  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  saysj 
"....Some  members  of  the  House  believe  the  equalization  fee  to  be  pc^id  by  the  grow- 
ers of  basic  commodities  is  nothing  but  a  self-imposed  tax  in  order  to  get  back  a 
subsidy  or  bonus  from  the  Governm^ent.     It  is  likened  to  lifting  one^s  self  by  the 
boot  straps.    Still  others  believe  that  the  scheme  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the 
c  ourt  s . . . . " 


OTHER  LEGISLATION         The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  directed  to  establish 

game  sanctuaries  in  national  p^-rks,  under  the  Robinson  bill,  reported 
yesterday  by  the  Senate  agricultural  committee. 

The  Senate  agriculturc-l  committee  also  favorably  reported  the 
Fess  bill,  to  authorize  appropriation  of  $S0,000  for  the  establishment  of  forestry 
experimental  stations  at  sites  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.    The  sta.tions  would  be  operated  in  cooperation 
with  State  college  and  private  agencies « 

The  Senate  agricultural  committee,  yesterday  favorably  reported  a  bill  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  dairying 
and  livestock  experimental  station  at  Mandan,  (press.  May  20i) 

The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Government  employees'  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  after  a  reduction  in  the  scale  of  payments,  was  amended  by  the  Senate  civil 
service  committee  yesterday  to  make  the  payments  more  liberal.    As  reviewed  in  the 
House  at  the  iiistance  of  the  Yi/hite  House,  the  bill  would  grant  a  maximum  retiremient 
annuity  of  $1,000.    The  Senate  corjmittee  made  it  $1,200,  to  conform  with  a  scale  of 
pay  proposed  by  Senator  Stanfield. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  The  New  York  Times  of  May  19  states  that  de%*-"6lopments  in  the 

SITUATION        milk  graft  and  alleged  milk  price-fixing  situation  May  18  included  the 
appointm;ent  by  Dr,  Louis  I,  Harris,  Health  Coimiissioner,  of  two  ad- 
visory committees  arid  the  annoioiicement  that  he  would  soon  add  a  third 
committee  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  "dispassionate"  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
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Agriculture  An  editorisl  in  The  ITeTr  York  Tinies  for  May  19  says:  "Enthusiasts 

in  New  York    for  the  open  spaces  v-rhere  men  are  men — and,  furthermore,  crops  are 

crops—may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  agriculture  New  York,  reputedly 
effete,  rivals  the  States  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  some  respects  surpass© 
them.     They  should  "be  grieved  to  learn  that,  tho-agh  tilling  the  soil  in 
close  proximity  to  '■.fall  Street,  the  farmers  of  this  State  excel  especially 
in  economic  sobriety  end.  integrity.     The  fa.cts  are  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  and  give  evidence  of  nice  discrimination.     Figures  for 
income  ^represt^nt  cash  received Thus  hay  consumed  in  the  bam  does  not 
appear  as  income  except  as  derived  from  milk  and  butter,     ' In  the  Middle 
West,    where  corn  is  the  major  crop,  it  is  usually  entered  twice— once  as 
corn  and  again  as  livestock. ^    So  says  the  Brookville  Economic  Service, 
Vv^hich  dug  out  and  vouches  for  the  statistics.     In  the  value  of  its  hay 
crop,  $21,000,000,  New  York  leads  all  other  States,  California  being  dis- 
tinctly second.     In  daixy  products  it  is  a  close  second  to  Wisconsin  and 
well  ahead  of  Illinois.     In  f rait  s  and  vegetables  combined  it  is  a  rather 
bad  second  to  California,  but  ahead  of  Florida.     In  the  apple  crop  it  is 
second  to  Washington,  but  well  ahead  of  California*    The  value  of  its 
dairy  products  is  $178,000,000  and  of  its  combined  fruits  and  vegetables 
$88,000,000 — these  being  its  leading  crops.     In  potatoes  (f--22 ,000  ,000)  it 
is  second  to  Maine.     In  cattle  for  slaughter  it  ranks  behind  nine  States 
of  the  Com  Beit,  but  even  so  it  is  ahead  of  Wisconsin,  its  rivpl  in  dairy 
products.    All  this  gains  significance  from  the  fact  that  in  n"umber  of 
farms  New  York  ranks  fourth.     'The  farm  acreage  does  not  appear,  but  is 
relatively  low.     In  farm  population  it  ranks  ninth.    Yet  in  'tota.1  avail- 
able farm  cash  income'  New  York  ranks  sixth,  preceding  the  great  Com 
Belt  States  of  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana...." 

Automobile  An  editorial  in  Scientific  American  for  June  saysr.;   "Surely  it  is 

as  Economic    not  stretching  a  point  too  far  to  s&y  that  the  automobile  is  the  great- 
lector       est  economical  factor  in  modern  American  life.     If  you  doubt  it,  we  ask 
you  to  remember  that  the  automobile  bill  of  the  American  people  is  over 
14  billion  dollars  a  year — 2.t  least,  so  says  a  reuort  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indts  trial  Teclinology;  and  they  surely  ought  to  know.    Our  annual  invest- 
ment in  automobiles  is  greater  than  the  annual  value  of  farm  crops  and 
over  twice  the  s.nnual  investment  jn  ne?:-  buildings;  hence,  the  automotive 
industry  has  risen  to  the  position  of  the  leading  industry  of  the  United 
States.    This  startling  fact  should  not  surprise  us  when  we  leam  that 
the  last  annual  registration  of  automobiles  was  about  20  millions;  that 
the  average  automobile  owner  spends  over  $700  a  year  on  his  car;  and  th^t 
if  each  man,  wom.an  and  child  in  the  ccirn.tr^'"  were  helping  to  pay  the  bill 
(and  by  the  way,  they  are  doing  so  indirectly)  the  a^nnual  expenditure  per 
capita  would  be  $117.    Net  only  is  the  industry  stupendous  in  itself  but 
its  effects  on  other  industries  is  in  proportion.     In  road  building,  for 
example,  vrhere  the  program  now  in  the  course  of  execution  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  about  one  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of 
suburban  communities  where  the  new  construction,  in  the  case  of  many 
cities,  is  larger  than  that  in  the  urban  district  itself." 

Blossom  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  19  says;  "Significant  of 

Festivals  the  change  in  American  agriculti^Te  fromx  the  staple  crops  of  our  fathers, 
and  of  the  switch  in  the  American  diet  toward  fresh  products,  which  has 
had  such  a  marked  effect  on  various  classes  of  railway  traffic,  was  the 
blossom  festival  held  in  the  Michigan  fr^ait  belt  May  18.    Festivals  of 
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this  sort  even  yet  appear  a  "bit  exotic  in  the  so"ber-minded  Middle  West, 
They  harmonize  perfectly  with  California,  of  course ... .Eut  here  along  the 
lakes,  with  a  North  European  climate,  the  riot  of  beauty  snd  "blossom  with 
which  the  Michigan  fruit  and  vine  year  is  ushered  in  is  eloquont  of  chang 
in  mental  attitude  following  change  in  agriculture.    More  than  15,000 
out-of-town  visitors  packed  the  little  cities  of  Benton  Harhor  and 
St.  Joseph  to  view  the  parade  that  climaxed  Blossom  Week — ^a  gaily-hedecke 
columQ  with  eight  bands  stretched  for  four  miles.    Tonight  thousands  are 
dancing  in  a  majumcth  curbstone  hop.     The  inventors  of  artificial  refrig- 
eration and  the  packers  who  pioneered  the  refrigerator  car  to  send  their 
chilled  meat  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets  ma-de  all  this  possible,  and 
they,  doubtless,  would  be  asto^onded  if  they  co\ild  see  the  outcome  of  their 
efforts.    Railroads  are  already  getting  ready  to  handle  a  great  fru.it  crop 
Advance  reports  indicate  that  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
this  year  will  exceed  the  record  movement  of  1925.,.." 

Florida  Freight    The  press  of  May  18  states  that  due  to  the  recent  improvements  in 
Embargo      the  railroad  transportation  situation  in  Florida,  in  large  part  the  result 
Lifted       of  the  active  cooperation  between  the  railroads  and  the  public  throiigh  the 
Florida  division  of  the  Southeast  Shippers'  Eegional  Advisory  Board,  the 
car  service  division  of  the  Am.erican  Railway  Association  announces  the 
lifting  of  the  State-Y/ide  embargo  on  freight  shipments  into  that  State ^ 
which  has  been  in  effect  there  since  October  29,  1925, 

Fruit  Utii-  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  May  8  says;   'LA.bout  a  year 

ization     ago  we  commented  on  the  remark  of  a  prominent  hotel  man  before  the  nation- 
al convention  of  hotel  men  in  Calif ornia.  that  pies  were  to  be  talren  from 
his  bill  of  fare  because  they  were  rainous  to  the  digestion.    He  believed, 
from  a  business  standpoint,  it  would  be  wise  to  taboo  pies,  as  people 
would  eat  more  of  other  foods  with  healthy  than  with  crippled  digestions. 
This  year,  at  the  State  convention  of  earners ^  a  pie  expert  said  that  the 
consumption  of  dIss  would  be  doubled  in  five  years,  and  that  this  increase 
would  benefit  the  Michigan  fruit  grower.     This  lea.ves  us  considerably  .. 
tiiixed  up  on  the  pie  situation.    We  are  for  anything  that  will  benefit  the 
Michigan  fr^^it  grower,  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  like  to  see  the 
na.ticnal  digestion  protected,  as  digestion  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  welfare  of  a  people.... We  are  strong  for  the  Michigan  fruit 
grower.     So,  we  hope  one  of  two  things  will  happen.    We  wish  that  some 
dietetic  expel t  will  prove  -chat  pie  helps  the  digestion:  that  would  great- 
ly relieve  our  minds.    Or  better  yet,  we  hope  that  the  Michigan  fruit 
grower  will  becom.e  so  proficient  that  one  would  not  want  to  degrade 
Michigan  fiuit  by  hiding  it  between  two  crasts.'' 

Game  Refuge  An  editorial  on  the  Migrator^^  G-^me  Refuge  Bill,  in  The  New  York 

Bill  Times  of  May  19,  says; n,,. The  project  is  an  old  one,  though  it  now  appears 

in  a.  new  form.     Its  purpose,  stated  brief Ij^,  is  to  enable  the  Federal 
G-overnment  to  acquire  suita,ble  marshla.nds  to  be  used  as  refuges  for  mi- 
gratory game,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  aside  certain  of  these  lands 
as  public  shooting  grounds  before  the  last  remaining  a.reas  a.re  bought  up 

by  private  clubs.     The  necessity  of  creating  more  refuges  for  water-fowl 
along  the  route  of  their  migration  is  clear.     But  a.bout  the  shooting 
grounds  there  has  been  some  confusion.    Opposition  has  been  threefold — 
that  the  shooting  gro^onds  nullify  the  value  of  the  sanctuaries^  that  it 
is  not  within  the  rights  or  duties  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  to  undertake 
such  workj  and  that  the  Federa.1  license  of  one  dollar  to  be  required  of 
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all  those  himting  migratory  ganie  not  on  their  ovm  land  is  an  "unj-ast  tax 
and  implies  the  creation  of  a  large  ■bureaucracy  of  ga.Tae  Tjardens.     The  first 
objection  is  easily  met  hy  proper  apportionment  of  the  lands  and  "by  suit- 
able regulations  of  their  use  by  hunters.     To  the  arguments  of  the  defend- 
ers of  States »  rights  77hc  object  to  Federal  interference  in  game  protec- 
tion  the  effective  answer  is  made  th^.t  -cinder  the  existing  migi^tory  bird 
treaty  >Tith  Canada,  regulating  aiong  other  things  the  "maxim^am  daily  bag 
limits,  the  Federal  Government  has  already  established  the  principle  that 
the  control  of  migratory  game  is,  in  fact,  an  interstate  problem.    In  so 
far  as  the  Federal  license  is  concerned,  the  objectors  usually  overlook 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  fee  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  game  refuges  and  shooting  grc-'onds  with- 
out resorting  to  taza.tion  of  non-'hunters  for  this  p-aiposeo . .  ,Tlie  pui'pose 
of  the  present  bill  is  to  strengthen  the  existing  le.Y7S  protecting  the 
Nation's  ^ater-fo77l  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  for  the  huii::iters  who  do 
not  belong  to  cliiba  owning  large  shooting  preserves  the  remaining  grounds 
suitable  for  hunting  vrild  fo77l.n 

Grain  Sates  The  press  of  I^'ay  18  states  that  proposed  readjustment  of  rates  on 

grain  and  grain  products  from  Utah  and  Idaiio  to  the  Southres t .Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  has  been  found  not  justified  by  the  Interstate  Gcirmerce  Com>- 
mission.    The  neT  scale  v7ould  have  brought  both  increases  and  decreases, 
Tlie  Cgden,  Utah,  grain  exchange  and  the  Texas  Industrial  Traffic  League 
protested  the  changes. 

Highway  Ex-  An  editorial  in  Tlie  I^'all  Street  Journal  for  IJay  }S  says;  ^Jlt  may 

penditures    not  be  generally  realized  th^t  -chis  country's  annual  expenditures  on 
high?7a\^s  and  vehicles  therefor  much  exceeds  its  outlay  for  railrca,d 
facilities.    This  true  T/hether  capital  outlay  alone  be  considered,  or  com*- 
parison  be  made  of  combined  capital  and  ^maintenance  figures  for  the  re- 
spective categories.    Exact  statistics  are  lacking,  but  enough  evidence 
is  available  to  show  that  the  con^a risen  is  start! ingly  one-sided.  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  expenditures  on  highrays,  exclusive  of  city  pavingj 
were  so  little  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  1925  that  that  fig^jire  maj- 
be  taken  for  convenience.    Analysis  of  the  incomplete  data  obtainable  in 
respect  to  separation  of  State  and  local  f'xnis,  as  bet":7een  new  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  indicates  th^=t  the  latter  a.ccount  absorbed  something 
like  $365,000,000,  leaving  $635,000,000  to  repreoent  the  funds  from  all 
sources  for  the  building  of  new  roads.     Capital  expenditures  of  the  rail- 
roads last  year  approxizsted  $750,000,000,  cf  which  not  far  from  h^lf  was 
devoted  to  purchase  of  equipment .. ,Maint ena nee  of  railroad  way  and 
structures  alone  absorbed   in  1925    $825,000,000  of  the  revenues  of  the 
steam  carriers,  that  is,  more  than  twice  the  estimated  maintenance  of 
public  roads.    Equipment  maintenar.ee  called  for  $1,268,000,000  additional, 
or  a  railroad  maintenance  total  oi  $2,093,000,000.    Add  to  this 
$750,000,000  of  capital  outlay  and  there  is  roundly  $2,850,000,000  to  rep- 
resent the  increase  and  upkeep  of  the  transportation  system  now  a  hundred 
yea.rs  old.      If  the  billion  for  highway  construction  and  repair  is  aug- 
mented by  last  ^/-ear's  bill  of  $2,900,000,000  for  gasoline  vehicles  to  be 
used  in  this  country  and  $15  500,000,000  for  tires  and  replacement  parts, 
the  corresponding  total  for  the  t-vTon cy-f ive  year  eld  transport  agency  is 
$5,400 ,000 ,000.     In  making  any  such  ccmparison  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  transportation  functions  cf  steam  and  ^gas'  are  by  no  means 
wholly  identical.    On  the  contrary,  those  of  gasoline  are,  so  far  at 
least,  more  largely  complementary  than  competitive  to  those  of  steajTi. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  a  new  industrial  revolution  which  is  all  the 
harder  to  see  because  it  is  going  on  under  our  very  eyen." 
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Silk  Industry  A  Tokio  dispatch  to  the  press  of  ^iay  18  states  that  damage  to  silk- 
Damage       worm  growers  estimated  at  several  million  yen  has  been  caused  by  frost 

nipping  young  mulberry  leaves  during  an  unprecedented  cold  wave.    The  darc.~ 
age  was  heaviest  in  the  prefectures  of  Gunma  ffukushlma,  Nagano  and  Sai 
Tama. 


Seccion  3 
MEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       May  19;     Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  $10»50-$11  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets;  $9.50  f»o,b.  Hastings.    Louisiana  and  Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $6-$6,75  per  100  pounds  in  mid7;estern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Ecund  whites  on  the  Chicago  ca.rlot  market  $2*75->$3,    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 
onions  $l,75-$2*25  per  crate  in  consiaming  centers.     South  Carolina  pointed 
type  cabbage  $1.25-$1»50  per  1|  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets. 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  stock  in  the  Middle  West  $2— $2*50  per 
barrel  cra,te.    Tennessee  and  Arkansas  IQondikes  strawberries  per  24-Quart 
crate»  $5-$ 6. 50  in  distributing  centers;  $4. 50-$ 5  f.Ocb,  Judsonia,  Ark, 

Chicago  quotations  as  of  May  19j    Hogs,  top,  $14.65,  bulk  of  sales 
$13,50  to  $14.30.     Beef  steers  choice  $9,65  to  $10.40,  good  $9,25  to 
$9.90,  medium  $8,35  to  $9.40,  coirmon  $7  to  $8.35.    Heifers,  good  and 
choice,  $-7,25  to  $10,  common  and  medium  $6  to  $3  =  65:  cows,  good  cind 
choice,  $6.50  to  $7,65,  common  and  miediim  $5.40  to  $6,50,  canner  and  cutter 
$4.25  to  $5,40,    Vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $10  to  $14  hea-'/y  calves, 
medium  to  choice  $6,75  to  $9:  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice, 
$5,75  to  $9.    Fat  lambs  medium  to  choice,  $13  to  $15.50,  yearling  wethers, 
medi^am  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $14.25,  fat  ewes,  comimon  to  choice  $4.75  to 
$8%  25  6 

Closing  prices  on  92  . score  butter:    New  Yoik  41^^;  Chicago  39j^; 
Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  41-|^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  May  18j  Flats 
19|^;  Single  Daisies  Longhoms  19-|^L 

Crain  prices  quoted  May  19;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1*56 
to  $1.63.    No. 2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.60  1/2?  Kansas  City  $1.56  l/2. 
No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.66?  St, Louis  $1.60^  Kansas  City  $1.55  l/2. 
No. 3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  61  l/2^;  Kansas  City  68  \j2i-.    No .4  mixed 
com  Chicago  659.^    No, 2  yellow  com  Chicago  72  3/4^.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Minneapolis  54  1/2^:  St, Louis  71  1/2^:  Kansas  City  59  3/4^    No<.3  7^.iite 
K^^^^s  City  69  l/4o:.    No,3  wh?te  oats  Chicago  41  3/4c:  Minneapolis 
37(^;  Kansas  City  41  3/4^^;  No. 2  white  oats  St.Lcuis  4-2  ij^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  5 
points,  closing  at  17,82^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 7  points,  closing  at  18. 24^   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

May  IS,  May  19.  1325 

137.53  128,38 
105.45  97.93 


Industrials  and     Average  closing  price       M?y  19, 
Railroads  20  Industrials  137,16 

20  R.R.  stocks  106.4-2 
(Wall  St,  Jour.,  May  20.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Uuiisd  Stat««  Departtaeafc  of  A§rieal«*fe  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  ©f  opiaion  as 
reflected  in  tke  press  on  matters  aSec ting  itgrietdtttre,  particaiariy  in  its  economic  aspects.  P.espoosibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  ^-iews  aad  opinions  quoved  is  exprsissly  disctaimed.  The  inteot  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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PAE-M  BZLISF  The  Associated  press  to-da:/  reports.'  ''...The  House  late  yester- 

LEGISLATION      day  concluded  reading  of  the  HaugeD.  larm  relief  Dill  for  snendnent. 

Immediately  the  Tincbsr  credit  measure  vras  offered  as  a  svistitute,  and 
later  the  Curtis-^AsTrell  ccmn-.odity  marketing  Dill  v;as  "brought  "before  the 
House  as  a  subcstitute  for  the  Tincher  xiroposal,     'This  placed  all  t'nree  of  the  fam 
"bills  reported  "by  the  agriculture  conamittee  fomally  before  the  Plouse  and  it  adjcunied 
until  to-day  vrhen  reading  of  the  As^sll  measure  rith  amendments  in  order  "i^ill  beginc'' 


HST'IKEMSiJT  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  Stanfieid  retirement  "bill  rrith- 

LZC-ISIA-TIOIT      out  a  record  vote  fixing  the" maximum  annuity  at  S1,2C0  instead  of 

$1,0CC,  as  provided  in  the  Ho"uSe  'oill*    The  bill  novr  goes  to  conference. 

The  employees  would  contribute  four  per  cent,  instead  of  the  tro  and  a 
half  per  cent  rhich  thsy  nor:  contribute,  and  the  m.easure  also  carries  lovrered  option- 
al retirement  age  limits*  (press,  !:ay  21 o) 


BOY  CATTLS  The  Saltimore  Su-n  to-^dav  savs;  <'^or  the  third  time  in  the  last 

JUDGES  10  C-0    five  years  Maryland  will  be  represented  at  the  international  dairy 
A3HCAD  cattle  judging  contest  at  the  shc^  of  the  British  Royal  Agricijiltural 

Society  to  be  held  July  14  at  Heading,  England,    An  announcement  to 
this  effect  has  been  msds  by  Dr.  T.  3.  Symons,  Director  of  the  2.:3.rj-land 
Univer?sity  Extension  Service.    The  State  rill  be  represented  by  the  charxion  dairy 
cattle  Judging  team  vrhich  took  first  honors  at  the  Timoni\m  State  fair  last  Septem- 
ber and  again  at  the  I'aticnal  Dairy  ShoT?  at  Indianat;olis  last  month.,.." 


LEXS  OIJ  COEN  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-dsy  says;   "The  possibility  of 

OUTLCCE  a  corn  crop  shortage  next  fall  would  produce  a  more  serious  situation 

for  the  Oom  Belt  than  the  unsatisfactory  condition  last  season, 
Alexander  Legge,  president  of  the  Internat iona.1  Harvester  Company,  said 
yesterday.    Eis  statement  v^s  brought  out  by  reports  in  'Tall  Street  that  the  Harvest- 
er Company  vould  lose  approxima.tely  $250sOOO  on' corn  ezchariged  by  lovra  farmers  for 
farm,  implem.ents  produced  by  the  company.    Mr.  Legge  said  he  had  not  received  figures 
to  sho77  hoTT  much  corn  the  con-:nany  h^ad  received  under  its  exchange  offer  vith  the 
farmers .    The  offer  exoired  '.lay  1.     'The  Harvester  Company  is  not  "orrying  over  the 
prospect  of  loss  on  the  corn  taken  by  it  in  exchange  for  farm  implements,'  he  said^ 
•but  77e  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  possibility  of  a  much  more  serious  loss  to 
cciii-belt  farmers  and  necessarily  to  our  business  through  a  {Shortage  in  the  lS2o 
c  rop ,  * » 


T^OOL  LIAKKET  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  -oress  to-day  states  tha.t  man^ofacturers 

are  buying  rool  on  the  retail  basis  instead  of  at  ?rholesale.    They  are 
not  anticipating  the  future,  covering  only  their  immediate  requirements. 
It  is  common  talk  in  Suzmer  Street  that,  in  the  face  of  the  approach  of  the  shearing 
season  the  rool  dealers  are  expected  to  take  over  the  co^jntry^s  clip  -vithcut  any  s^jp- 
port  or  encouragement  from  the  manufacturers,  although  the  dealers  stand  ready  to 
grant  the  us^jLal  credit  'ontil  the  distribution  of  goods  becom.es  a  reality. 
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-agricultural         In  an  editorial  On  the  Tincher  'bill,  The  TTall  Street  Journal  for 
?.elief  Leg-    May  20  says:   "  . .  .  . T^renty-ysar  unsec-ured  loans  for  purpose  of  irarketing 
islation    fam  products  could  have  hut  one  neaning.    No  "banker  or  ousiness  man  7:^ith 
a  grain  of  sense  ccold  he  induced  to  look  at  such  a  proposition.  Inci- 
dentally, there  is  no  need  for  such  a  measure.     There  is  any  amount  of 
money  available  for  any  marketing  association  to  handle  staple  products 
in  a  husinesslike  T7a,y.    An  instance  in  point  is  the  Texas  Association, 
Tvhich  every  year  horrors  from  several  hanks  $7,00C,CC0  to  $10,000,000  to 
finance  its  marketing  operations.     It  is  to  he  assum.ed  that  the  comc-ission 
would  consist  of  men  of  the  highest  integrity.     Yet  the  hill  is  so  loosely 
draTTn  that  it  presents  a  vride  open  door  for  graft,  -vvaGt-s,  and  loss  through 
political  management.    A  marketing  association  horrowing  money  frczi  the 
comm.ission  could  then,  if  it  sa?:  fit,  buy  cutter  or  watermelons  and  he 
under  no  ohliga„ticn  to  sell  vrithin  a  seasonal  time.     That  same  associa- 
tion, horrovring  on  unsecured  pauer,  could  buy  vrheat  or  other  products  at 
any  price  it  sa^  fit  and  store,  disposing  cf  only  enough  to  pay  5  per  cent 
of  the  loan  and  interest  every  year.     It  might  sell  the  Trhole  lot  for  a 
fraction  of  the  purchase  price,  and  in  payment  m^ce  a  report  ajid  audit  to 
the  committee,  V7hich  in  turn  is  responsible  for  nothing.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  la??  vrould  do  yecm:an  service  in 
'disposing  of  the  surolus,  but  it  wo-ijld  be  Treasury  surplus  entirely,-' 

iranch  Banking      Support  of  a  number  of  the  principles  emhodied  in  the  McFadden- 
ill  Pepper  branch  banking  bill,  as  -passed  by  the  Senate,   is  urged  in  the 

interest  of  business  in  a  communication  sent  to  memhers  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  May  19  by  Johji  W.  O'Leary,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Comm:erce 
of  the  United  States,     rive  specific  -oroTDOSit  ions ,  contained  in  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  are  represented  as  being  const rj.ctive  m.easures 
designed  to  promote  business  confidence.     These  are;  the  eztension  of 
,     charters  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  on  an  indeteiminate  basis;  authorizing 
national  banks  to  establish  city  branches  Trhen  permitted  to  Sta.te  banks; 
granting  indet emanate  charters  for  national  bar^ks;  authorising  national 
banks  to  deal  in  investm^ent  securities;  authorizing  national  banlis  to  make 
five-year  city  miortgage  loans.    The  granting  of  indeterminate  charters  to 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  the  granting  of  permission  to  national  banks  to 
establish  city  branches  are  m.atters  of  controversy  bettreen  the  Eouse  ani 
Senate  and  77ill  be  threshed  out  in  conference.     The  president  of  the 
national  Chamber  urges  particularly  that  the  differences  between  t770 
Houses  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  endanger  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

"htton  Exchange    Commerce  and  Finance  for  Lay  19  publishes  a  lengt'ny  statement  on 
amendments    the  Ivevr  York  Cotton  Exchange  an:endments  by  W.  L.  Clayton.     In  this 

Mr.  Clayton  says:   "  particular  attention  Tras  paid  to  the  next  to  the 

last  paragraph  of  Secretar^^^  Jardine's  letter.    Ivlr,.  Jardine  further  stated 
his  opinion  in  a  telegram  to  Sdrard  A.  Pierce,  reading:    'I  have  neither 
expressed  approval  nor  disapproval  of  specific  emendments.    Desire  to  en- 
courage memhers  exchange  to  talze  some  action  which  will  correct  the  -jn- 
desirable  conditions  that  h^ve  been  generally  recognized. '    The  ITew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  received  telegrams  from  the  Texas  Cotton  Association  and 
the  Dallas,  Houston,  C-alvestcn  and  Fort  T'orth  Cotton  Exchanges  indorsing 
the  proposals.    'The  Atlantic  Cotton  Association  is  against  them.  The 
Texas  Cotton  Association  requested  the  support  cf  the  Arkwright  Club  for 
the  proposals,  but  President  TVard  Thoron  responded:    'TTe  think  it  is  up  to 
the  Exchange  to  discover  some  way  of  functioning  more  satisfactorily,  but 
not  up  to  us  to  take  the  responsibility  of  telling  them  how  or  approving 
or  disapproving  of  internal  regulations  of  this  clia.racter.  ^ "    'The  paragraph 
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in  Secretary  Jardine»s  letter  referred  to  is  as  follovrs:  "The  effectiveness 
of  any  amendment  or  of  other  measures  for  self-regulation  must  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  sincerity  with  vrhich  they  are  observed  and  enforced.  The 
responsibilit^v  for  this  rests  now  -Tilth  the  officers  and  memhers  of  your 
Exchange,     It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Exchange  my  more  advantageously 
regulate  its  own  actings  in  conformity  with  the  public  interest  rather  than 
to  permit  conditions  to  develop  that  require  governmental  regulations . n 

Cotton  Exports      A  Ne?^  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  20  states  thot  although 
it  had  been  feared  that  the  British  strike  might  interfere  ^^It'n  cotton 
ei^ports  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  nov7  evident  that  the  strike 
did  not  la.st  long  enough  to  cause  any  real  interference.    Exports  of  cotton 
from  American  ports  during  the  Dast  Treek  h^ve  aga.in  exceeded  the  correspond- 
ing week  last  year.     The  total  for  the  season  to  date  has  passed  the  seven 
mdllion  bale  mark,  although  .still  running  400,000  behind  last  season's 
total  for  the  corresponding  period. 

Cotton  for  Importation  of  American  cotton  subject  to  fumigation  during  the 

India         period  June  1  to  October  31  of  this  yepr  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  according  tc  .a  cabled  dispatch  received  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  reported  in  the  press  of  May  20,     The  diSTDatch  staves  that 
consideration  of  a  future  policj^  with  respect  to  importations  of  American 
cotton  will  be  given  after  May  31,  1927. 

Cotton  Industry'    A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  18  sta,tes  that  approxim.a tely 
80  per  cent  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  of  the  world  running  on  Ameri- 
can cotton  is  in  a  more  or  less  "unsatisfactory  condition  and  only  20  per 
cent  of  it  is  enjoying  reasonably  satisfactory  business,  according  to  the 
Merchants  ^  National  Bank  of  Boston.    The  ccmtries  in  which  cotton  trade 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory  include  the  United  States,  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria.    The  countries  in  which  cotton  trade 
is  good  include  France,  Poland,  Hungary,  Japan  and  Canada. 

Immigration  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Comimerce  for  Ma2/  18  saysr  '-We,  without 

Laws  a  sh-adow  of  doubt,  would  be  well  advised  to  be  laming  from  Canada  with 

respect  to  the  proper  and  wise  way  to  deal  with  the  perennial  problem  of 
immigration.    We,  on  the  one  hiand,  simply  shut  our  eyes  to  the  whole  matter 
and  say  in  effect;    'We  want  no  foreigners.     We  can  and  will  do  without  them. 
They  could  serve  us  no  doubt  in  n-umerous  ways,  but  they  bring  hard  problems 
with  them  and  perhaps  since  we  can  not  be  troubled  with  solving  such  , 
problems  we  will  cut  the  G-ordian  knot  by  prohibiting  their  entry.'  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  knows  full  well  th^. t  even  more  than  the  United  States 
she  needs  additions  to  her  labor  supply,     She  knows,  too,  from  observation 
be^/ond  her  southern  border,  ,if  in  no  other  way,  that  large  influxes  of 
foreign  peoples  certainly  bring  problems  of  lirportant  dimensions.  She, 
however,  has  the  sense  to  see  that  such  problems  are  not  insuperable  and 
the  courage  to  miake  a  consistent  attempt  to  solve  them.     Can  we  learn 
nothing  from  Canada  in  this  .respect?" 

New  York  A  report  from.  Atlantic  City  May  20  says:   "Dr.  Louis  T.  Harris, 

Milk  Sit-  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  addressing  the  American  Public  Health 
uation       Association,  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  May  19,  in  connection  with  the 
American  Health  Congress,  proposed  drastic  changes  in  the  methods  of 
handling  milk  in  New  York  City.     Declaring  that  milk  was  a  public  utility, 
Doctor  Harris  advocated  the  formation  of  a  municipal  board  'with  cr^aristic 
powers'  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  industry  and  insure  to  the  public  a 
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pure  supply  at  a  reasonable  cost.    Ke  siig.i^ested  that  all  i.nli:  entorir.^: 
ITe VST  York  City  should  "be  pasteurized  under  municipal  ausioiceSj  possibly  at 
one  large  plant  or  several  plants,  whether  o^ed  "by  the  city  or  not  a..." 

Oregon  Eop  A  Portland,  Ore.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  20  states  that  so.ae 

Market        recent  sales  of  last  yearns  crci)  of  Oregon  heps  iiave  "been  rcade  at  30  cents 
a  po-XQd.     It  is  estimated  that  only  about  2,000  bales  remain  in  producers' 
hands.     Spot  hops  are  firm  and  at  the  highest  point  for  years.  Contracts 
are  firmer  a.nd  advancing.     I'or  one-year  options  23  cents  is  offered;  ^^ith 
three  to  five-year  options  dealers  are  offerix'ig  21  to  22  cents. 

Rural  Con-  An  editorial  in  K-e  Farmer- s  Advocate  (C3-r.ta;no)  for  May  13  says^ 

ditions      "To  anyone  i/ho  studies  the  trend  of  social,  .eccnomic  and  jjolitical  condi- 
in  Canada  tions  in  this  country  there  r.u?;t  come  the  conviction  that  -oovrers  and 

pr-ivilego=5  once  vested  in  nj.2al  cormr.unit ies  are  noY7  largely  transferred  to 
ui'^ban  centers.    Rural  people  and  rural  muri.icipalit ies  onc3  quite  self  con- 
tained are  nov?  subservient  to  the  i;7hims ,  anbitions  and  policies  of  the 
tOTms  and  cities  that  have  arrested  the  scepter  of  po^Ter  from  the  hands  of 
those  Trho  failed  to  reali::e  its  value  and  significance.     The  last  census 
sho'SfTGd  the  people  of  Canada  to  be  about  evenly  divided  between  rural  and 
urban,  but  this  proportion  is  no'c  duplicated  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  Eouse  of  Com-iions  or  in  the  provincial  legislatures  of  this  country. 
In  some  cases  the  ridings  are  so  jerrymandered  sad.  rural  constituencies  so 
barnacled  with  to^m  a.nd  city  suburbs  that  a  real  expression  of  rural  opin- 
ion is  impossible  to  obtain.    The  rural  church  look?  up  to  the  big  city 
Spires,  country  children  go  into  the  toFns  and  cities  to  obtain  even  their 
secondary  education,  and  for  entertainment  old  and  young  neglect  to  de~ 
velop  their  local  talent  but  hie  a^ray  to  the  urban  center  where  firms  and 
corporations  sell  amasomenc  and  rdeasure.    The  whole  country  is  urbanized 
socially,  educationally,  e:ionomically  and  politically.     Instead  of  urban 
and  rural  interests  cooperating  for  their  mutual  good,  pov^er  has  been  so 
centered  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  labor  unions  that  agriculture  as 
an  industry  and  the  couatry  as  a  place  of  abode  for  one-»half  the  popula- 
tion are  considered  on  the  basis  of  what  they  m-ay  contribute  to  the 
nation's  industrial  enterprises  and  to  the  well-^being  of  the  urban 
dwellers .ihe  rural  vie\^cint  end  rural  rights  have  not  been  defended 
^ith  sufficient  confidence  and  vigor,  because  back  of  the  rarai . champions 
there  was  not  the  organisation  or  solidarity  of  opinion  that  ha,ve  sup- 
ported those  who  spoke  for  town  end  city.    Only  through  organization  can 
rural  rights  be  successfully  protected  and  ruraj.  institutions  made  to 
serve  the  people  who  till  the  soil.    The  young  men  and  young  women  active 
in  the  yoimg  people's  raovem.ents  of  the  present  tme  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fective workers  i-^en  they  realize  the  importance  of  defending  rural  in« 
stitutions  and  regaining  for  the  country  a  larger  share  in  the  councils  of 
this  Dominion.:* 

Tariff  Re-  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  May  6  says:  "\^here 

auction      tariff  reduction  on  m.anufactured  commodities,  especially  those  most  uSv-d 

by  the  farming  classes,  was  first  suggested  we  thought  it  would  die  of  its 
own  jjrpotence  as  a  remedy  for  the  agricultural  slnmp,  but  it  seemis  to  be 
miaking  som.e  headway  and  has  won  the  support  of  some  of  our  leading  farm 
papers.     We  wonder  whether  the  advocates  of  tariff  reduction  have  given 
its  consequences,  if  it  were  to  materialize,  any  real  serious  considera- 
tionc     We  wonder  whether  they  realize  th^t  from  our  early  history  Am.eri- 
can  industry  has  been  based  on  a  protective  tariff  and  what  it  would  m^ean 
if  this  foundation  were  swept  from  under  it.    Do  they  realize  that  with 
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our  manufacturing  induB tries  crippled  tha.t  consumption  of  what  our 
farmers  raise  wou.ld  be  redaced  a:ad  the  purchas:Ing  power  of  three-fourths 
of  oi-ir  popula.tion  cur ca:. led?    Ji?.  such  a  ca,ce  not  only  i^ould  cur  surplus 
production  of  a  few  staples,  such  as  eheat  and  com,  continue  to  suffer, 
but  it  would  drag  dairy,  po-altry^  fruit,  veg8ta„hles  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts into  the  same  class » , . . 

Section  3 

F^rn  products         May  20:     Plorida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  $10.50'=-$11  per  "barrel  in 
leading  markets;  $9,i:0  fe,o,lDt  Kastings.    Texas  and  Louisiana  sacked 
Bliss  Triumphs  $6-$6.50  per  100  pounds,    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  \Vhites 
$2.?5-$2o95  on  the  Chicago  carlot  maiket  and  $2.21>-$2c50  f.o.h,  v:aupaca. 
Louisiana  and  Missl^^sippi  cahoage  stock  $2'»$3'.25  per  Darrel  crate.  South 
Carolina  pointed  t;^;pe  $1.2[3-$1.50  per  l|-  bushel  hamper.    Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $1 . ?5-$2  per  ■  crate  in  consuming  centers.     Tennessee  and 
Arke.Tisas  Klondike  strawberries  $4. . ,50-$ 5 « 75  per  24-r;uart  crate  in  mid- 
western  cities.    Vixginia  and  Maryland  herries  15-25^:!  quart  oasis  in 
eastern  ma.rkets, 

Chicago  quotations  as  of  May  20:    Kog,  top  $14,80,  "bulk  of  sales 
$13.60  to  $14„40.    Boef  steers  choice  $S,65  to  $10.40,  good  $9.25  to 
$10,  m.ed ram  $8,35  tc  $9„50:  common  $7  to:$3r35.    Heifers,  good  and  choice, 
$7^,40  to  $\0,  common  and  medlma  $6  to  $3«75->     Cows,  good  and  choice, 
$6o50  to  $7c65,  comiLOn  and  medium  $5»o5  to  $6-,50i  csnraer  and  cutter 
,  $4,15  to  $5.S5»    Vealsrs,  n£^dium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $13.75,  heaver 
calves  f  mediuTi  to  choice,  $6«'?5  to  $3.75.     Tat  lames  medium  to  choice, 
$13  to  $15..?5:  jeariing  wethers  5  me  dim  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $14,50,  fat 
ewess  common  tc  choice,  $4./?'5  to  $3.25. 

Grain  prices  q^ioted  May  20!     Ho /I  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1^57- 
$1»65*    170.2  red  winter  StoLouis  $1.62?  Kansas  City  $1.54.    No. 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  $1.68  1/2.L  Sto  Lculs  $1,61;  Kansas  City  $1.56.  No^S 
mixed  com  Minneapolis  63  i/2-jl.,    Fo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  68  lj2-^ni\ 
Kansas  City  68  3/4,-;:  l]oA  mixed  corn  Chicago  65  l/2^    1^0,2  yellow  com 
Chicago  730.    KOco  yellow  corn  Chicago  7i  l/2i;';  St  .Louis  72  1/2-75/5 
Minneapolis  575;;  Kansas  City  71  ^£ ,    No.  3  -^^hite' corn  Kansas  City  70  l/25^. 
No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  41  l/4^j  st»  Louis  41  1/2^1;,'  Minneapolis  37  l/2^V 
Kansas  City  41  ijzi. 

Closing  ;^rice3  on  92  score  "butter:     New  York  41(^;  Chicago  39  3/4.;^; 
Philadelphia  42(i;  Boston  41  l/2yi.     Closing  prices  ac  Wisconsin  primary 
cheese  markets  May  19-     Single  Daisies  19  1/4g]?  Longhorns  19  l/2/t  Square 
Prints  19  l/4^«  ' 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
advanced  1  point,  closing  at  17. 83';^^  per  Ih.    IJew  York  July  future  con- 
tracts advanced  2  points,  closing  at' 18,26"/..   (Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr. 

"^  r  e  n  - 

May  19,  May  20,  1925 

137.16  128.68 
106.42  98.03 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  May  20-, 

liailroads  20  Industrials  133,66' 

20  R.E..  stocks  107,51 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  21,) 


Prepared  iu  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  ef  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agrioiilture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  ResponsibilitA  .approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \'iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  tlie 
news  of  importance. 
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EA.IXJEI'J  EILL  rne  Asscciated  press  to-day  rer^orts:   "Jam  relief  legislation 

KILLED  received  a  setcacl-i  in  the  House  yesterday  vrith  the  defeat,  212  to  157, 

of  the  Ha-ugen  price  staDiliza.t icn  till*    This  action  cleared  the  ca.len- 
dar  of  all  farm  proposals,  as  the  t^-^o  other  hills,  the  Tincher  credit 
j.l;-n  and  the  Curtis— As -^e  11  commodity  marketing  neasure,  were  rithdra.TTa  hy  their 
atithors.    After  the  ad\^erse  vote  on  the  Haugen  hill  P.epresentative  Tilson,  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  announced  that  the  next  move  ':^as  up  to  the  agriculture  cozzr:ittee. 
Representative  ASTrell ,  of  Louisiana,  ranking  Dei.iocrat  on  the  comnittee  and  coauthoi 
of  the  Curt  is-Asr.-ell  proDCsal,  said  he  would  attempt  to  ohtain  a  favoraole  report 
on  a  cozrproEiise  ir.easure  containing  the  -principal  provisions  of  his  and  Tincher  hills. 
He  had  such  an  amalgama.tcd  hill  ready  for  presentation  yesterday,  hf.t  the  parliament- 
ary situation  prevented  its  consideration.    He  predicted  that  the  two  measures  com- 
bined would  coisnand  sufficient  strength  to  pass...,.'' 


MILK  PECTSCTION  The  United  States  prohibits  the  iniportation  of  diseased  seeds 

ASKED  and  pjil::a.ls,  hut  has  no  prohibition  on  the  im-ocrtaticn  of  insanitary 

milk  and  cream,  Senator  Lcnroot  told  the  Senate  agriculture  committee 
yesterda.y  in  urging  his  bill  to  coinpel  imcorted  milk  and  cream  to  con- 
form to  the  same  standard  applied  to  American  dairies ♦  (Press,  May  22.) 


CCTTCIT         EZJPCT       An  Associated  Press  dispatch  tc-day  says:  "proposed  amendm.ents 
TRADir:>  CHAN:SS    to  the  by-laws  of  the  ITew  York  Gotten  Ezchange,  designed  to  curb 
undue  speculation  in  cotton,  were  rejected  by  a,  vote  of  the  members 
yesterda-3^.     The  most  important  proposal,  which  would  have  restricted 
the  position  of  a  single  interest  to  250,000  bales  of  cotton  in  any  ens  m.onth,  failed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  two- thirds  apprcx^al,  althc^Jigh  it  received  226  affirmative 
votes  to  142  negative.    Other  ajiendments,  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  trp.de 
investigating  comm.ittee  and  broader  powers  for  the  business  conduct  committee  were 
likewise  defeated," 


CAivADL^^  TAHI5TS  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  rnat  budget  pro' 
posals  increasing  the  Canadia,n  customs  duty  on  fresh  meats  and  on 
bananas  coming  through  the  LTiited  States  have  passed  the  Ecuse  of 
Conmons  in  corrmittee  sta,ge.  To  give  effect  to  the  Canadian-Australian  treaty,  the 
general  tariff  rate  on  m.eats  was  increased  by  from  3  to  cents  a  pcand.  To  give 
effect  to  the  Canada-Vrest  Indies  treaty,  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  bunch  on  bananas  im.- 
ported  through  any  but  Canadian  seaports  also  is  imposed. 


MUSHEGCM  G-KGWEES         A  Vre&t  Chester,  Pa,,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  a 
COOPSRATS         certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  the  "Mushroom  Growers' 
Cooperative  Association  of  Pennsylvania."    The  main  offices  of  the 
coi\-)oration  will  he  located  at  PlenrjOtt  Square,  and  for  a  time  a-t  least 
its  business  will  concern  largely  the  affairs  of  Chester  County  masnroom  growers. 


-  2  - 


Section  2 

Agricultural         Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Education  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article 

entitled  "A  New  Significance  for  Agricultural  Education,"  in  Manufacturers 
Record  for  May  20.     He  says  in  part:  "A  survey  of  what  our  graduates  are 
doing  has  recently  heen  completed.     The  findings  are  most  ill^jminat ing  and 
significant.    They  set  forth  more  clearly  than  words  can  portray  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  leadership  along  the  lines  under  discussion  and  the 
fine  rewards  which  will  accrue  to  those  who  are  competently  trained  to 
specialize  in  these  fields.    The  response  received  to  date  indicates  that 
the  average  incom.e  of  our  graduates  approximates  $2,769  per  anniim. 
Letters  of  inquiry  recently  sent  out  also  revealed  that  80,6  per  cent  have 
an  income  of  £2,000  or  more  and  that  approxi!na.^:.3ly  two-thirds  of  them  are 
earning  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year  and  upward.     Quite  a  numher  of  them  are  err- 
g^ged  in  farming.     Several  reported  net  incomes  of  $5,000  and  upward  from 
this  source  in  the  exceedingly  bad  crop-year  of  192  5.    Here  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  examples  on  record  of  what  mixing  "brains  with  the  soil  wil? 
accomplish.     It  demonstrates  heyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  fact  that  in« 
telligence  pays  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  business ... .Fifty-four  and 
two-tenths  per  cent  of  our  gre.duates  are  teachers.     Som.e  one  has  suggested 
that  we  are  overemphasizing  this  profession.    We  are  striving  by  every 
means  at  our  comir:and  to  induce  m:cre  and  more  of  our  men  and  women  to  go 
into  this  business.     Thirty-seven  of  our  graduates  are  already  in  charge 
of  rural  consolidated  high  schools.     Their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  farm  problems  and  needs  are  being  carried  down  into  the  hearts  of  400 
or  more  boys  and  girls  in  each  institution.    They  are,  therefore,  insti- 
tuting and  setting  up  new  activities  in  the  ccujitry  surrounding  their 
schools.    They  constitute  the  center  from  which  new  information  is  being 
disseminated  in  a  usable  fonii  into  the  homes  of  the  coiiuTrjnities  in  which 
they  are  located.    They  are  m.a.king  it  possible  for  a  new  type  of  agri- 
cultura.1  practice  to  be  set  up  and  successfully  carried  out  in  the  local- 
ities they  serve,    Vie  want  our  teaching  graduates  to  multiply  themselves 
by  several  hundred.     They  can  do  far  more  effective  work  in  this  way  than 
if  they  were  simply  working  on  their  individual  farmn.     In  addition  to  the 
above,   there  are  nearly  200  men  and  vvomsn  vocaticnrT.l  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  at  work  in  our  high  schools,  redirecting  the 
thought  of  boys  and  girls  along  acceptable  lines  as  they  apply  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  agriculture  and  home  m^akir-g." 

Arbor  Day  An  editorial  in  Scientific  American  for  Jime  says:  '^Arbor  Day  is  the 

American  counterpart  of  an  ancient  custom.    History  teaches  us  that  it  was 
the  practice  among  the  early  peoples  to  plant  sacred  groves  and  m.emorial 
trees  and  lay  out  shaded  academic  walks  and  stately  avenues.    Arbor  Day, 
however,  is  of  purely  American  origin  and  grew  out  of  the  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  the  great  plains  of  the  West  which  were  practically  treeless  over 
a  large  part  of  their  area.  .,-Tlie  movement  thus  initiated  proved  to  be 
healthy  and  lasting,  but  its  widespread  success  and  its  continuity  were  as- 
sured when  it  was  recognized  how  strongly  this  movement  would  appeal  to 
the  children  of  the  country.    As  a  school  festival,  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  has  spread  not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but  far  beyond  its 
borders.     It  is  now  in  vogue  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Austnrlia,  South  Africa,  France,  Norway, 
Russia,  Japan  and  China. .The  work  of  the  schools  is  only  a  part  of  the 
widespread  efforts  to  repair  the  damage  which  h^.?;  been  done  to  our  once 
magnificent  and  far-flung  forget one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  for 
the  future  is  the  growing  realization  by  the  l-jmber  interests  of  the 
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iniportance  cf  forest  co:'servation.     Tne  :??.tional  I.^:in"ber  Manufacturers  As- 
socistion,  which  is  pressir.g  the  point  cf  vier  of  the  forest  industries, 
recently-  gave  $100,000  to  the  Yale  School  cf  Forestry.    On  the  other  hand, 
although  these  efforts  are  encouraging,  vre  r:ust  rer.einber  that  a  vast  amo'jrt 
of  rork  has  yet  to  he  dons  "before  the  people  cf  the  United  Sta.tes  and  their 
Gcvernnent  can  claiz:  that  they  have  ta>en  hold  of  this  great  prohlem  on  a 
scale  proportior^.te  to  its  nagnitude,'' 

Cotton  Textile      An  editorial  in  The  ^^all  Street  Journal  for  May  21  says;  if'7nere  is 
Conditions    no  need  to  tell  cotton  manufacturers  that  the  textile  industry  is  not 

prospering,  for  they  are  painfully  arrare  cf  th-t  fact.     But  like  a  man  who 
laiOTs  that  he  is  ill  "but  dees  net  understand  T7hy,  the  cause  for  the  textile 
depression  is  not  fully  understood  even  T^ichin  the  industry.    At  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  cotton  manufacturers  novr  "being  held  at  Atlanta,  the 
president  of  the  association,  W, J."l''ereen,  seems  to  have  made  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  situation.     In  h:  s  opening  speech  he  said:    'The  supply  cf 
merchandise  should  he  equal  to  the  fu.ll  dezaand  without  artificial  stimulus 
or  restrictive  regulations. .The  textile  industry  is  suffering  sin^jly  he- 
causa  it  has  sought  to  continue  operations  in  violaticn  of  this  law. ^ 
Official  statistics  show  that  in  1923  the  producticn  cf  woven  cotton  goods 
over  12  inches  in  width  was  8,254,000,000  square  yards-    This  was  23.3 
per  cent  more  yardage  than  was  produced  in  1921.     Either  we  were  producing 
too  little  in  1921  or  toe  ziu.ch  in  1923  to  account  for  this  increase  of 
23.3  per  cent  in  vcl\u:e.    The  depression  in  the  industry  in  1924  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  increase  was  not  warranted  hy  cons'jnpt ive  demand. 
Our  cotton  mamif acturing  industry  shows  a  course  of  overproduction  followed 
hy  a  period  of  dei:ression.     It  seems  to  gorge  the  market  with  cotton  goods, 
and  then  ste.rves  itself  while  the  market  is  digesting  the  overproduction. 
. .  .UndouDtedly,  there  are  other  factors  contri"buting  to  the  depression  in 
the  textile  ind^jstry.      But  the  nB.in  one  is,  as  president  Vereen  says,  an 
output  larger  than  consumntive  demand.After  the  cau=^e  of  the  ailment  is 
once  found,  it  "behoo-^'es  the  experts  then  to  seek  a  remedy.    This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  yet  hefore  the  cottcn  textile  industry.^ 

Electricity  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  cf  ICay  21  says:  "Stimulus  to 

and  Agri-  overcome  the  struggle  of  the  farmer  against  ^'ncrea^sed  costs  of  commodities, 
culture     hut  no  corres-ponding  increase  in  prices,  rests  in  the  electrification  of 
rural  districts  by  the  electric  power  industi^',  C^W  ^*  Tripp  of  New  York, 
chpirman  of  t"ne  hoard  of  the  Test inghouse  Zlectric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, told  the  convention  of  the  iTational  Electric  Light  Association  May  20. 
Preceding  him  was  William  Allen  T7hite,  Kansas  editor,  who  said  tha'j  the 
demand  for  electric  power  in  the  home  and  on  the  farms  vras  a  'ccnccmitant 
of  democracy,  ^  and  the  man  'ohjecting  to  democracy  of  this  sort  is  hiting 
off  his  nose  to  spite  his  reactionary  face,'«..Mr.  Tripp  cited  an  opinion 
of  Kenry  ?ord  as  an  instance  of  the  concitisions  reached  by  students  of  the 
farmer's  plight,  ^hich  emphasized  that  only  by  decentralizing  of  American 
industries  could  the  farmer  be  lifted  to  a  plane  of  profitable  livelihood. 
He  foiand  occasion  for  strong  hcpe  in  the  fact  that  such  decentralization 
licif?  is  proceeding  on  an  increased  sacle...." 

Parmer  IrTants         An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  May  22  says!  I'To  answer  to 

the  oft  repeated  question,   'v^hat  do  farmers  want?^     the  Sears  Eoebuck  Agri- 
C'dlturai  foundation  sent  out  a  ojaestionnaire,  and  received  several  thousand 
answers  thereto.    Tabulation  shows  the  followingi  The  replies  showed  that 
31.7  per  cent  thought  cooperative  n^rketing  was  the  greatest  single  need; 
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14.6  per  cent  named  Hhe  solntion  cf  the  marketing  proolem^  ^  14.6  per  cent 
named  tthe  education  of  fanners,  and  the  application  of  Dusiness  methods 
to  the  agricultural  industry;*  five  per  cent  said  it  was  'the  solving  of 
the  farm  iaoor  problem* *  four  per  cent  said  it  was  Hhe  removal  of  the  in- 
equalities between  agriculture  and  industry^'  4.4  per  cent  said  it  wafi  the 
solving  of  ^farm  credit.'    A  few  scattered  opinions  gave  Haxes'  and 
'lower  freight  rates. »     It  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  know  whether 
those  who  answered  arrived  at  their  conclusions  by  actual  observation  and 
personal  study,  or  whether  they  but  reflected  the  opinions  of  others  who 
have  been  recommending  these  things  so  diligently  the  past  few  years.?' 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 

the  United  States  Department  of  La'tx)  r  shows  for  April  15,  192G,  an  increas- 
of  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent  since  March  15,  1926^  an  increase  of 

i nearly  eight  per  cent  since  April,  19255  mid  an  increase  of  over  sixty- 
five  and  one-half  per  cent  since  April  15,  1913.     The  index  number 
(1913  =  100*0)  was  150.8  in  April,  1S25;  159o9  in  March,  1926;  and  162.4 
in  April,  1926. 

"Mechanized '«  Ontario  farmer  for  May  15  says:  ",,,What  has  the  application  of 

Agriculture    mechanics  done  for  agriculture?    The  wheat  of  Ilorth  America  is  a  m.achine-. 
grown  wheat  J  nor  without  such  machine-grown  wheat  could  the  industrial 
populations  of  the  world  be  fed.    Labor  saving  and  time  saving  devices 
have  increased  the  effectiveness  of  human  labor  in  production  and  have 
made  possible  the  cultivation  of  larger  areas  of  land.     In  proof  of  this 
Doctor  Riddell  (advisoiy  officer  of,  the  Dominion  G-overnment  to  the  League 
of  iNTations)  quotes  statistics  which'  show  that  the  area  for  all  field  crops 
in  Canada  has  increased  from  3,268  acres  per  1,000  of  the  total  population 
in  1890  to  5^050  acres  in  1925,  and  points  out  that  in  considering  these 
figures  it  should  be  remem.bered  that  ru.ral  population  increased  from 
3,296,000  in  1891  to  4,433,000  in  1921,  and  urban  p'^pulation  rose  from 
1,537,000  in  1891  to  4,352,000  in  1921;   the  latter,  of  course,  makes  no 
direct  contribution  to  agricultuTO*     T'tie  application  of  mechanics  in  agri- 
culture has,  without  doubt,  worked  wonders,  so  great,  so  silent,  so  effi- 
cient that  they  are  not  fully  apprscia^tod  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
They  are  appreciated,  however,  by  the  man  on  the  land.    The  proper  use  of 
machinery,  he  knows,  makes  for  grea<,ter  production,  as  greater  production 
usually,  makes  for  greater  per  capita  returns.!' 

Prices  Practically  no  change  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  from 

March  to  April  is  shown  by  information  gathered  in  representative  miarkets 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  which  includes  404  commodities  or 
price  series,  registered  151.1  for  April  compared  with  151.5  for  March, 
a  decrease  of  only  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.     Compared  with  April,  1925, 
with  an  index  mmiber  of  155.2,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3-*l/4  per  cent. 
Farm  products  and  foods  averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  March,  due  to 
increases  in  grains,  hay,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  eggs  and  potatoes.     In  all 
other  groups  prices  were  lower  than  in  the  month  before,  ranging  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fuels,  metals,  chemicals  and  drugs,  a.nd 
house  furnishing  goods  to  2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  clothing  ma.terials. 

Section  3 

epartment  of       An  editorial  in  Tbie  Breeder's  Gazette  for  May  20  says:  "To  those 
Agriculture    needing  purebred  breeding  stock  and  who  are  delaying  the  investment,  an 
incident  in  the  recent  Buckland  Hall  Shorthorn  sale  holds  special  import. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  on  that  occasion  founded  a  Shorthorn 
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herd  for  its  Beltsville,  }Ad»  t  farm,  buying  a  bull  and  6  femles.  Federal 
conservatism  is  azioL:p,tic.     Hiie  fact  that  the  purchase  is  made  now  reflects 
a  deliberate,  Uieditatcd  conclusion  that  the  tiii:e  is  opportune.  With 
Assistant-Secretary  Renick  Dunlap  and  E,  \7.  Sheets,  Chief  of  the  Animal 
Husbandrj^  Division,  buying,  the  public  may  safely  have  confidence  that  the 
cattle  b^jsiniess  faces  improving  prices  a.nd  conditions.     Forty  years  of 
Shorthorn  e::perience  and  a  background  full  of  trtiditions  of  his  famous 
Renick  ancestors,  guide  Mr.  D-cnlap  in  his  service  to  the  Government*  Added 
to  the  many  straws  which  mark  the  upwa.rd  trend  of  livestock  va,lues,  the 
founding  of  the  Beltsville  herd  is  an  encouraging  tip,  both  to  prospective 
buyers  and  to  present  c^ners  of  breeding  animals.    More  important  in  sig-. 
nificance  even  than  the  fact  that  the  Government  chooses  this  time  to  buy, 
is  a  study  of  the  kind  of  individuals  selected.    The  seven  animals  bought 
were  adjudged  to  be  the  best  in  the  sale.     Tlieir  average  cost  was  over  twicf 
the  average  selling  price  of  the  other  animals  sold.     The  Government  can 
not  afford  to  buy  inferior  f oijn'dat ion  stock.     It  can  not  afford  to  wait 
long  enough  to  secure  results  from  the  poorer,  inferior  individuals  in  a 
Dreed.     It  buys  the  best.    By  so  doing  it  points  the  wpy  for  beginning 
breeders,  and  indorses  the  well»prcved  proposition  that  quality  in  founda- 
tion anima-ls  is  the  greatest  assurance  of  success," 


Section  4 
LABKET  qUOTlTIOlIS 

Farm  Products       May  21:  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  in  eastern  markets  $10. 5C- 
^'ll-SO  per  barrel;  $9.50  f»o,b.  Hastings,  Louisiana  and  Alabam^a.  sacked 
Bliss  Triurnphs  $5.75-$S«50  per  ICO  pouads  in  the  Middle  West?  $5.25  f.o,b. 
Mobile,  Ala,  Wisconsin  sacked  Hound"  Tnites  $2«?5-$3  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market  and  $2*25^$2,5C  f.o.b,  Waupaca.  Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1.75- 
$2.  per  crate  in  cons-am.ing  centers.  South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabba.ge 
$1.25-$1.50  per  1-|  bushel  ham:oer  in  eastern  cities.    Ala7oama,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  stock"$2-$3  per  barrel  crate.     Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Klondike 
strawberries  $1.75-$2  to'$4,50-'$5  per  24-quart  crate.  Virginia  and  i^Jorth 
Carolina  various  varieties  1l-25>/  quart  basis  in  eastern  cities. 

Chicago  Livestock  quotations  May  21j  Ilog^-,  top,  $14„75,  bulk  of  sales 
$13.50  to  $14.20,  Beef  steers  choice,  $9.75  to  $10.40,  good  $3.25  to  ?10» 
medium  $8.40  to  $9.50,  common  $7  to  $8.50.  Heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7.40 
to  $10,10,  common  and  medium  $5  to  $8.75.  Cows,  good'^and  choice,  $6.50  to 
$7.65,  common  and  ir.ediun  $5.35  to  $6.50,  canner  and  cutter  $4.15  to  $5,35. 
Vealers,  mediui::  to  choice,  $9.50  t:o  $14^  heav^/  calves,  medium  to  choice, 
$6.75  to  $8.75.  Stockers  and  feed^ers  common  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $9.  Fat 
lambs  m^ediun  to  choice,  $13  to  $15. 75, yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice, 
$10.50  to  ?14,50,  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $4.75  to  $8.25. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  un- 
changed at  17,33^  poer  lb.  New  York  July  fubure  contracts  unchanged  at 
18.26^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  21 r  Ho.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.58- 
$1.65,    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1*64  1/2;  St. Louis  $1.61;  Kansas  City 
$1.53.  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.54  l/2;  St. Louis  $1.58;  Kansas  City 
^}^1.53.    No. 2  mixed  com  Chicago  72  l/4q5.  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  64^; 
Kansas  City  69$^.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  730.    No. 3  yellow  com  St, Louis 
73  1/4/;  Minneapolis  67  I/2/:  Kansas  City  71  l/2^    No. 2  white  corn 
Chicago  75  1/2^;  No. 3  white  com  St. Louis  73  1/4;^;  Kansas  City  70  l/2^? 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  41  1/2^;  St. Louis  41  3/4?^';  Minneapolis  37  l/2?^' 
Kansas  City  41  1/2^^, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  41  l/2^;  Chicago  4o/; 
Philadelphia  42  1/4/;  Boston  41  l/2<^.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of' Agr.  Econ.) 


prepared  in  the  United  Statts  Deparimcnt  of  Aj?ricultare  for  Ike  purpose  of  presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  nffectinj^agricuUuro,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  impori^nce. 
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AGRICULTUPAL  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  says;  "The  battle  over 

liEG-ISLATION     agricult-ural  relief  legislation  will  "be  shifted  to  the  Senate  this 
week  with  leaders  of  the  farm  groups  there  seeking  to  work  out  some 
measure  in  place  of  the  Corn  Belt  hill  which  would  have  a  chance  of 
ariproval  "by  the  House.    The  migratory  bird  bill  will  have  the  right  of  way  to-day , 
however,  and  it  may  be  that  the  army  air  service  bill  will  be  called  up  ahead  of  the 
administration  cooperative  marketing  bill,  to  which  the  Corn  Belt  bill  now  is  at- 
tached as  a  rider.    Tin:iile  Senate  farm  bloc  leaders  are  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  House^s  rejection  of  the  Haugen  price  stabilization  bill,  the 
House  agriculture  committee  will  again  gather  around  the  board  in  an  effort  to  find 
an  acceptable  substitute  relief  measure.    Farm  relief  bids  fair  to  occupy  much  time 
in  the  Senate,  but  a  majority  of  the  members  are  pledged  to  resist  adjournment  until 
such  legislation  has  been  acted  upon. 

An  Eau  Claire,  Wis,,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Hope  that  all  farm 
relief  m.easures  pending  in  Congress  would  be  defeated  was  expressed  yesterday  by 
A.  W.  Ricker,  secretary  of  the  Corn  Belt  committee,  which  sponsored  the  Haugen  farm 
relief  measure  defeated  in  the  House  Friday/.    He  sent  a  telegram  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  to  Representative  G-ilbert  Haugen.     'Accept  no  compromise, »  his  telegram 
said.     ^Better  to  have  no  legislation  than  fake  m.easures  passed,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing  intended.    Better  to  allow  two  more  ^/ears 
for  organization  of  farmers  followed  by  a  concerted  demand  on  Congress.    Hope  the 
Senate  and  House  :7ill  now  defeat  all  so-called  farm  relief  legislation,  including 
Secretary  Jardine's  cooperative  marketing  bill.    X^e  have  all  the  information  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  we  desire  and  do  not  want  to  appropria,te  more  public 
money  for  information  which  helps  in  no  way  to  solve  our  problem,'" 


DAIRY  RETURITS  Charles  W.  Kolm.an,  secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 

Federation,  told  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  May  22  that  the 
return  to  the  farmer  on  dairy  products  while  slow  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  for  other  crops  and  "marginal"  agriculturalists  are  gradually  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  on  dairies.  (Press,  May  2  3.) 


NEW  YORK  MILE  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "Indictments  against  a  ishole- 

FRAUDS  sale  cream  dealer  and  against  one  or  more  officials,  or  former  of- 

ficials, of  the  Department  of  Health  are  expected  to  be  returned  to-day 
by  the  New  York  County  Grand  Jury  which  is  investigating  the  bottleg 
milk  graft  scandal.    It  is  believed  that  these  indictments  will  result  in  the  opening 
of  sources  of  information  which  have  thus  far  remained  sealed  and  that,  as  a  conse~= 
quence,  a  true  bill  will  be  handed  up  against  a  Manhattan  lawyer.     In  the  opinion  of 
the  inx'estigators ,  this  mian  is,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  J.  Colugher,  one-time 
secretary  to  Dr.  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  former  Heqlth  Commissioner,  the  'most  sinister 
figure'  in  the  milk  conspiracy...," 
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Section  2 

Agricultural         Bankers  as  practical  economists  are  not  re&dy  to  subscrilDe  to  a 
Su"bsidies  Governir.ent  sulDSidy  fo'r  agriculture,  Oscar  'Jells,  President  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  told  the  Texas  Bankers  Association  Convention  at 
Galveston  to-day.    He  also  told  of  the  national  association's  Fork  in  "be- 
half of  ncnotary  reform,  refuting  the  popular  notion  that  the  "bankers  had 
opposed  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.    He  said  in  part: 
"You  are  very  much  interested  in  Texas  in  agriculture.     Its  prolDlms  are 
very  perplexing  and  the  rhole  economic  world  is  concerned  a"bout  the  manner 
in  which  they  nay  be  solved.    Unfortunately  it  is  not  alone  a.n  economic 
question  "but  it  has  'becorae  as  well  a  serious  political  question,    There  is 
hardly  a  session  of  Congress  that  has  not  "before  it  several  plans  designed 
to  bring  relief  to  the  farmer.     It  is  becoming  recognized  that  tSaere  is  a 
lack  of  balance  betvjeen  the  cost  necessary  to  be  expended  in  producing 
the  crop  a^nd  the  proceeds  of  that  crop  vhen  it  is  harvested.    The  banker 
with  his  ideas  of  soundness  and  as  a  practical  econom.ist .  is  not  quite 
ready  to  subscribe  to  a  plan  which  includes  a  subsidj^  by  the  Government . 
He  even  wonders  whether  the  farmer  him^self  will  be  benefited  if  the  problem 
is  not  allowed  to  be  met  through  the  workings  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  aided  by  science  and  the  experiments  of  the  colleges  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  American  Bankers 
Association  has  created  its  ^^ricultural  commission.     It  has  employed  a 
man  of  vast  experience  in  the  science  of  agriculture.    He  is  spending 
large  sums  of  money  in  conducting  conferences  throughout  the  various 
States  to  bring  together  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  farm  organizations 
and  the  rural  banks  interested  in  the  better  development  of  agriculture." 

Agricultural         An  editorial  in  The  V^all  vStreet  Journal  for  May  22  says:  "An 
Subsidy      editorial  in  the  May  12  issue  of  the  Chicago  Price  Current  suggests  theX 
Cost  the  proposed  farm  legislation  would  necessitate  so  great  an  increase  in 

Federal  employees  that  it  v/ould  be  cheaper  to  pay  a  subsidy  direct  to  the 
fanners,     Tlie  Haugen  bill,  for  instance,  deals  with  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
butter,  cattle  and  swine.     The  size  of  the  meat  business  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  question  of  adinini  strati  on  cost.    The  value  of  our  ex- 
ports of  meat  and  meat  products  in  each  one  of  the  past  ten  years,  it  is 
pointed  out,  has  been  in  excess  of  the  entire  proposed  'revolving*  fund. 
But  the  Price  Current's  leading  thought  is  in  the  detail  work  this  pro- 
posed price  fixing  measure  would  entail.     The  pig  is  taken  as  a  single 
illustration*    Tracing  that  animal  from  the  fann  to  the  export  market, 
its  course  is  far  from  direct.    Often  the  drove  that  any  one  farm-er  sells 
will  go  to  two  or  more  packing  houses.    Prom  only  nine  centers  in  twelve 
weeks  the  outbound  movement  of  hogs  aggregated  2,297,000  or  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  receipts.    A  week  ago  prices  at  Chicago  ranged  from  $9,75  to 
$13-50  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago.    Some  of  the  animals  died  enroute,  while 
others  at  the  packing  houses  were  fiondemned  by  the  Federal  inspectors  and 
brought  only  tankage  prices.    The  loss  in  weight  through  shipping  and 
shrinkage  in  dressing  always  varies.     Some  parts  of  the  carcass  are  never 
exported  and  other  parts  vary  in  export  movement  of  from  weeks  to  months. 
Lard  is  an  important  part  of  pork  products.    Statistics  do  not  show  any 
fixed  relationship  between  production,  consumption  and  exports .Fo  one 
seems  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  detail  work  involved  in  legis- 
lative relief*    But  these  facts  show  an  enormous  requirement  connected  with 
just  one  of  the  basic  commodities." 
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Beet  Sugar  The  press  of  May  22  says;  "A  consolidated  statement  of  earnirxgs  of 

Losses       the  American  Beet  Sugar  Comp.any  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31  shows 
that  a  net  loss  was  sustained  of  $639,379,  after  interest,  depreciation, 
taxes  and  other  charges.     This  contrasts- '.d.th  a  net  income  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  of  $1,224,097,  eo^uivalent  to  $6.09  a  share,  earned  on 
150,000  shares  of  no  par  common  stock  after  deduction  of  preferred  stock 
dividends ... .Total  assets  for  the  twelve  months  were  $25,902,170,  against 
total  liabilities  of  $25,317,847." 

Cotton  Farming     An  editorial  in  Southern  Ruralist  for  May  15  says:  nj.s.TTittmeier, 
Profits     president  of  the  First  ITational  Bank  of  Oneonta,  Alabama,  has  thrown  down 
a  challenge  to  the  farmers  of  his  county  that  we  doubt  very  seriously  will 
ever  be  successfully  met.     It  is  this;   'Y7e  will  give  twenty  acres  of  farm 
land  to  the  first  farmer  in  Blount  County  who  can  furnish  proof  that  he 
has  raised  all  cotton  for  the  last  six  years  and  his  cotton  has  increased 
his  Savings  account  in  the  bank  each  year,  after  paying  his  debts.    We  will 
give  a  pair  of  mules  weighing  2,000  pounds  to  the  first  farmer  in  Blount 
County  who  can  furnish  proof  that  he  has  raised  all  cotton  for  the  last 
six  years  and  his  cotton  has  kept  an  active  balance  on  his  checking  account 
every  day,  after  paying  his  debts,    ^e  will  give  a  cow  and  young  calf  to 
the  first  farmer  in  Blount  County  v^o  can  furnish  proof  that  he  has  raised 
all  cotton  for  the  last  six  years  and  his  cotton  has  paid  cash  for  his  next 
year's  fertilizer,  after  paying  his  debts,         will  give  a  purebred  pig  to 
the  first  fanner  in  Blount  Co^unty  vho  can  furnish  proof  th-at  he  has  raised 
all  cotton  for  the  last  six  years  and  his  cotton  has  paid  him  out  of  debt 
each  year.  I  And  as  if  th^t  were  not  proof  enough  of  this  man^s  total  lack 
of  faith  in  the  all-cotton  fanr.er,  he  is  going  to  go  further  and  'give  a 
purebred  rooster  to  the  first  farmer  in  Bldxit  County  who  can  furnish 
proof  that  he  has  raised  all  cotton  for  the  last  six  years  and  his  cotton 
has  paid  cash  to  his  doctor  for  each  visit ,We  will  gladly  make  the 
trip  from  Atlanta  to  Oneonta  to  be  present  when  any  of  these  dares  are  met 
successfully.    We  would  like  one  timie  in  our  life  to  see  the  farmer  that 
has  done  so  wonderful  a  thing.... On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Wittmeier  puts 
it,  and  as  we  can  vouch  ourselves,  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  raise 
their  living  at  home  and  then  grow  cotton  who  can  do  all  the  things  the 
farmers  of  Blount  County  have  been  challenged  to  do  above.    What  Mr. Witt- 
meier really  meant  to  do  by  his  offers  was  to  stress  again  the  fact  that 
all  cotton  has  never  paid  and  never  will.    We  hope  he  drives  home  the 
point.    We  will  be  very  greatly  surprised,  however,  if  he  finds  anybody 
prepared  even  to  come  up  and  claim  the  rooster." 

Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  May  15  says:  "It  is  a 

Sales         significant  fact  that  the  reduction  in  fertilizer  sales  this  season — as 

roughly  indicated  by  tag  sales — has  occurred  only  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  of  the  South.     Sales  in  the  interior  States  are  somewhat  larger  than 
last  year.    The  interior  and  G-ulf  States  are  either  growing  more  cotton 
this  year  or  they  are  growing  more  early  vegetable  crops.    Perhaps  they 
are  doing  both.    There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  am^ount  of  fertilizer 
used  this  spring  in  the  South,  measured  in  units  of  plant  food.  The 
average  quality  of  the  goods  sold  has  been  much  higher  than  any  previous 
year.    The  fertilizer  sales,  as  a  whole,  give  no  indication  of  a  reduced 
mt^.  cotton  crop.     In  particular  sections,  such  as  parts  of  northern  Georgia, 

farmers  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their  purchase  of  fertilizers  for 
financial  reasons,  but  this  has  not  been  general  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
The  improved  morale  in  the  fertilizer  industry  is  shown  by  these  smaller 
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sales  in  certain  districts.    A  fe-  years  ago  an^/body  could  "buy  fertilizers-- 
sometixes  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.     The  iLanuf ac ture rs  r^ve 
learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  that  it  is  "better  to  limit  their 
sales  to  oust oiLe  rs  77ho  give  reasonable  evidence  of  "being  8."ble  to  pay  for 
rhat  they  buy." 

Flour  Club  An  editorial  in  The  Northv^estem  Miller  for  I.:ay  19  says:  "The 

Chicago  Flour  Club  claims  distinction  as  the  first  trade  organization  to 
give  indorsement  to  plans  nor  being  considered  by  the  y.illers'  IJeticnal 
Federation  to  inaugurate  a  llation-Tride  caiircaign  for  the  defense  of  flour 
and  its  products  against  the  activities  of  coupe ting  foods.    At  its  meeting 
last  reek,  the  Chicago  organization  not  only  voiced  its  crm  approval  but 
instructed  its  representatives  to  urge  a  slT.ilar  resolution  of  indorsement 
by  the  National  Federated  Flcar  Clubs  at  its  approaching  annual  convention. 
It  has  long  been  the  belief  of  The  Ncrthrestern  ililler  the.t  the  entire 
body  of  the  bread  trades  is  ready  to  unite  in  rhole-hearted  sup-oort  of  a 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  flour  as  soon  as  means  and  rethcds  are  devised. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  industry  and  its  distributing 
agencies  vrill  forever  be  content  to  sit  idly  by  rhile  consumption  of  the 
products  in  rhich  all  are  interested  goes  on  declining." 

I<:illing  An  editorial  in  The  northwestern  Miller  for  I.Iay  19  says:  "TTashington 

Industry    ners  dispatches  last  reek  carried  the  inference  that  the  United  States 
Invest!-    Department  of  Justice  was  about  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
gation       milling  industry  as  a  result  of  charges  r.ade  in  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Senate.     This  inference  ras  rholly  in 
error,  since  no  investigation  h^s  been  ordered  by  the  Attorney  General, 
nor,  as  far  as  is  kncm,  is  any  contemplated.     So  far  as  millers  are  con- 
cerned, a  fair,  full  and  honestly  conducted  investigation  of  their  affairs 
to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  malicious  charges  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Comziission  rould  be  on  all  accounts  desirable.    Ordinarily  no  indus- 
try should  relish  the  prospect  of  examinp.tion  ^ith  a  vier  to  discovering 
possible  violations  of  lar.    The  iDCSition  of  miilling  is,  horever,  such 
that  an  honest  and  unbiased  survey  seems  to  offer  its  only  defense  against 
the  false  charges  and  inferences  contained  in  the  comm.is sion * s  report, 
charges  and  inferences  clearly  ins-oired  by  desire  for  revenge  because 
millers  rould  not  truckle  to  the  con^iiss  ion's  agents,..  In  vier  of  this 
situation,  everything  rould  be  gained  by  an  investigation  of  milling  by 
the  Eepartment  of  Justice.     It  -^ould  quickly  discover  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  corjiission^s  charges  and  that,  instead  of  being  united  in  conspiracy, 
m.illing  is  torn  rith  intensity  of  competition,  saturated  rith  bad  com- 
mercial practices  and  constantly  engaged  in  selling  a  large  part  of  its 
product  on  a  basis  rhich  is  economically  rasteful  and  destructive,..." 

Rubber  An  editorial  in  Nevr  Yorl^  Commercial  for  May  20  says:  "It  rould  be 

a  wonderful  t>iing  for  Am.erican  ind^ostry  if  there  could  be  developed  a  suc- 
cessful and  acceptable  substitute  for  rubber.     In  all  probability  the  ex- 
isting rubber  shortage  rill  continue,  and  even  increase,  during  the  next 
few  years.    Rubber  consumption  is  groring  faster  than  rubber  production. 
Applied  restriction  and  miOnopolis tic  methods  by  Britain  are  making  matters 
in  the  rubber  market  no  better,  and  since  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
rorld^s  r-ibber  investment  is  in  the  hands  of  American  capital  and  practi- 
cally none  of  it  domiciled  rithin  our  political  jurisprudence,  there  seer.s 
little  likelihood  of  the  i'^merican  rubber  goods  rts.n-'jf acturer  playing  any 
more  important  role  in  the  rubber  gam.e  tnan  that  of  the  squirmer.     In  the 
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absence  of  successful  reclamation  methods  or  the  development  of  an 
economical  and  successful  suhstitute,  the  immediate  future  of  a  few  years 
holds  little  or  nothing  of  an  optimistic  nature,..." 


WtKf'  Section  3 

f'lARTET  qUOTATIOl-IS 

?arm  Products       'For  the  week  ended  May  22:     Compared  with  a  week  rigo,  receipts  of 
cattle  at  seven  lar^e  midwestern  markets  were  slightly  lov^er,  receipts  of 
calves  were  about  the  sam.e , receipt  s  of  hogs  showed  about  20,000  more  and 
sheep  about  20,000  less.    Compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  cattle 
and  calves  were  about  10,000  fewer,  hogs  about  50,000  and  sheep  about 
20,000  less. 

Bliss  Triuiiph  potatoes  from  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Alabama  closed  at 
50^  to  $1  lower  at  $5.75  to  $6  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  markets* 
Florida  Spaulding  Hose  25  to  $1  higher  at  $10*50  to  $11  per  barrel  in 
terminal  markets;  $9  to  $9.50  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 
onions  10  to  25^^  lower  at  $1,50  to  $2  per  crate  in  distributing  centers* 
$1,05  to  $1.17  1/2  f .o.b.    Crystal  City,    California  Salmon  Tint  canta- 
loupes ranged  50^^  to  $1.50  lower  than  a  week  ago,  selling  at  $4  to  $5.50 
per  standard  45's  in  consw.ing  centers;  $1,65  to  $2  f.o.b.  El  Centre 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Klondike  strawberries  declined  $2  to  $2.50  to  a 
range  of  $4  to  $5  per  24-quart  crate  in  city  m.arkets. 

Hay  rr;arket  barely  steady.    Prices  lower  at  New  York  and  Missouri 
River  Markets,    Receipts  moderate,  mostly  ordinary  hay«    Demand  generally 
good.    Quoted  May  22:"  No.l  tim.othy  Boston  $27<-50;  New  York  $20; 
Pittsburgh  $27.50;  Cincinnati  $27,50;  Chicago  $25;  St. Louis  $26.50;  Kansas 
City  $23.50;  Memphis  $29.    No.l  alfalfa  -  Kansas  City  $23*50;  Omaha 
$22,50;  Memphis  $£0;  No.l  prairie  Kansas  City  $18;  Omaha  $18.75;  St. Louis 
$1S.50*  Minneapolis  $15. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
■onchanged,  closing  at  17.92^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 5  points,  closing  at  18.v37^. 

Butter  m^arkets  were  somewhat  firmer  during  the  week  ending  May  22, 
and  prices  worked  to  slightly  higher  levels,    Receipts  were  somewhat  heav- 
ier than  for  the  preceding  week,  but  were  lighter  than  the  corresponding 
week  in  1925.    Closing  prices  on  92  score;    New  York  41  1/2^-,  Chicago 
40  1/4^^;  Philadelphia  42  l/4^;  Boston  41  l/2i» 

Cheese  markets  showed  a  steady  trend  at  the  Board  m.eetings  at 
Plj'mouth  Vasconsin  on  May  21  when  prices  were  unchanged  throughout.  P/hole- 
sale  prices  at  Wisconsin  Primary  narkets  May  21,  1926:     Single  Daisies 
19  1/2^;  Longhorns  19  1/2^^* 

Crain  marl^et  irregular.    YJheat  futures  generally  higher  than  week 
ago.    Soft  winter  wheat  lower  but  hard  wheat  fairly  steady.    Corn  futures 
weak  but  limited  offerings  of  cash  com  forcing  prices  higher.  Fair 
amounts  going  to  South  and  to  Pacific  Coast.    Oats  working  lower  with 
slack  demand.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  Drice  May  22.  May  21,  May  22,  1925 

Railroads  20  Industrials  140.41  140.27  128.95 

20  R.R.  stocks  108.91  108,10  99.05 
(Wall  St.  Jour» ,  May  24.) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  an  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly*'^  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  view's  and  opiniosis  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
ne%ys  of  importance. 
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PURS  POOD  LAW  W.  J.  Cookingham,  comisel  for  the  !^ew  Hartford-New  York  Canning 

ADMBTISTIii^TION    Company?-,  before  the  Senate  agricultm-al  committee  yesterday  charged 
CHALLENGED       the  Dspa.rtment  of  Agriculture  with  persecuting  the  company  in  its 

administration  of  the  pure  food  laws,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


COTTON  SUTPLY  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  forecast  of  Brookmire  Economic 

Service,  Inc.,  for  next  sea„son's  world*s  consumption  of  cotton  at  the 
present  spot  level  is  14,000,000  "bales.    The  service  "bulletin  places 
the  world  supply  for  1S25-26  at  19,400,000  hales  of  American  cotton.    The  figure  is 
based  on  a  crop  of  more  than  16,000,000  bales  and  a  carryover  of  3,300,000  bales. 


SOUTHSBN  DELII^ERY       The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "A  petition  requesting  the 
OF  COTTON         Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  submit  a  refer- 
endum to  members  of  the  market  on  the  question  of  southern  delivery 
against  New  York  contracts  has  been  circulated  by  exchange  members  and 
many  signatures  have  already  been  affixed.    The  question  has  been  before  the  member- 
ship mas^r  times,  but  sentim-ent  has  been  divided  upon  the  subject.     Believing  that 
it  will  elim-inate  the  uneconomic  cost  of  bringing  cotton  to  the  local  market  for 
delivery  against  contracts,  some  of  the  largest  spot  cotton  firms  in  the  trade  have 
lined  themselves  up  strongly  in  favor  of  southern  delivery.    These  interests  further 
contend  that  extraordinary  manipulation  between  months  will  be  obviated  by  southern 
delivery.    The  opposition  holds  that  southern  delivery  will  restrict  trade  and  re- 
sult in  considerable  confusion*" 


HOUSTON  ON  Pormer  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David  P.  Houston,  writing  on 

DEPART^IENT       "Wilson  as  War  President"  in  World's  Work  for  June,  describes  some 
PREPAREDNESS    part  of  the  activities  of  the  department  In  aid  of  World  War  condi- 
tions.   He  Says  in  part:  "It  was  recognized,  even  before  we  entered 
the  war,  that  the  food  problem  was  serious  and  that  constructive  ac- 
tion was  necessary.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  accordingly  had  taken  steps  to 
allay  unnecessary  apprehension,  to  prom.ote  economy  and  thrift,  to  secure  fuller  con- 
servation of  farm  products  and  of  foods,  and  to  insure  increased  production  of  all 
essential  agricultural  commodities...  The  Nation  was  fortunate  in  having  had  in 
existence  for  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture,  its  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  department  of  agriculture 
and  a  land-grant  college  in  each  State,  as  well  as  great  farmers'  organizations.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  these  agencies  the  Federal  department  and  the 
land-grant  colleges,  had  their  national  official  recognition  and  their  real  origin 
in  another  period  of  stress — in  1862 — in  two  acts  of  Congress  approved  by 
Abraham  Lincoln." 


NYE  URGES  FARM  Senator  Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  urged 

LEGISLATION      immediate  consideration  of  agricultural  relief  legislation,  axcording 
to  the  press  to-day. 
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Section  2 

Eastern  The  States  of  Ner  York  and  Ner  Jersey,  the  heart  of  the  industrial 

Agriculture     and  urban  East,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  agricultur- 
al areas  in  the  country.     In  productivity,  purchasing  po^ver  and  even  in 
farm  population,  this  territory  ranks  ahove  many  of  the  largest  and  almost 
exclusively  rural  States.     These  are  among  the  conclusions  resulting  from 
a  survey  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Ne-^  York  and  Ne-r  Jersey  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  major  farming  States  of  the  Middle  West.    The  survey 
was  made  "by  the  Brookmire  Economic  Service  for  The  American  Agriculturist, 
a  farm  Journal  circulating  miainly  in  I^ew  Ycr?;?:,  ITeTr  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
"It  is  clear  from,  this  study,"  the  director  of  research  reported,  -'that 
Ne77  'fork  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  States  of  the  country.    ITew  York 
and  Ne77  Jersey  combined  constitute  a  rich  farming  section  ?rith  an  arjiual 
income  greater  than  that  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  'vYisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Kansa.s  or  Nebraska.    Only  one  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  namely, 
Illinois,  exceeds  this  territory  in  farm  incom-e,  and  in  the  ^^hole  country 
only  the  four  States  of  Texas,  Iowa,  California  and  Illinois  outrank  it. 
Moreover,  the  incomie  per  fa.,rm  is  relatively  high  in  this  eastern  area,  and 
the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  07:ners  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
section. " 

Farm  Taxes  An  editorial  in  Farmstead,  Stock  and  Heme  for  May  15  says: "...The 

fact  is  that  fa.rmers»  taxes  are  high  because  farmers  pay  an  unjust  pro- 
portion of  taxes.    The  largest  share  of. local  taxes  paid  by  farmers  is  for 
schools  and  roa,ds.    There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  a  school.    7;ages  are  high.    School  teachers'  salaries  are  double  7?hat 
they  used  to  be,  and  more.    Ajid  you  can't  get  a  good  teacher  for  less. 
Materials  to  build  school  houses  and  the  Tzages  of  carpenters  and  masons 
are  more  than  double  That  they  used  to  be.    And  farmers  have  no  control 
of  this,  either.    Labor  to  build  and  maintain  roads  costs  more  than  it 
used  to.    Fanners  can  not  control  that.    In  the  old  days,  the  child 
educated  on  the  farm  usually  stayed  in  the  f aiming  community,  and  his 
abilities,  vrhether  as  a  farmer,  or  as  a  blacksmith,  a  shoemaker  or  a  wagon 
m.aker,  stayed  in  the  community  and  paid  taxes  in  the  com-injnity.  Now, 
more  thian  h^lf  of  the  children,  educated  in  mral  comm-onities  and  at  the 
expense  of  farmers,  go  to  the  cities.    Sural  communities  stand  the  expense 
of  their  education,  but  get  little  direct  tax-paying  benefit  from  their 
mature  activities.    The  grain  produced  on  the  farm  is  no  longer  m.illed 
at  the  comm:^anity  mill.     It  goes  to  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  or  Buffalo. 
The  livestock  is  no  longer  made  into  meat  by  the  local  butcher,  and 
leather  by  the  local  tanner.    It  goes  to  the  big  centers.    The  farm  ma- 
chinery, the  clothing  and  even  much  of  the  foods  are  processed  in  facto- 
ries in  large  cities.    Thus  enormous  values  are  concentrated  where  the 
number  of  children  to  be  educated  is  comparatively  sm.all.    The  tax  rate 
for  school  purposes,  therefore,  is  enormously  higher  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties than  in  the  industrial  centers,  even  tho^ogh  the  schools  do  not  com- 
pare for  quality.    The  roads  which  serve  the  farmer  for  narketing  his 
products  serve  the  city  man  eq'-'-ally  by  getting  those  foods  to  him.  We 
can  not  very  well  reduce  greatly  the  principal  items  of  cost  that  make 
taxes  high.    But  we  can  and  should  change  our  method  of  taxation  to  con- 
form to  changing  conditions.^ 

A  Manuel,  Mexico,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  24  states  that  ex- 
periments made  in  growing  flax  in  the  Tam.aulipas    section  last  sea.son 
were  so  successful  tr^t  more  than  3,000  acres  of  land  are  new  being  pre- 
pared for  planting  the  new  crop.     It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  the  seed  in  Mexico  and  that  a  linen  mill  in  I/Iexico  City  is  prepared  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  the  fiber. 
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Fort  on  Ea-agen      Clinton  vv.  Gilbert,  in  his  "Daily  Mirror  of  Washington,"  in  The 
3111  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  liaj  2^  says:   ''ITo  soeech,  no  speaker,  ITicholas 

Longrorth  said,  had  in  his  time  had  so  rmjLCh  effect  in  the  House  as  the 
one  iLade  by  Pranklin  117.  Fort,  of  ITer  Jersey,  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
debate  on  the  Ea-ngen  yarr.  Bill.    Mr.  Fort  Tras  put  forrard  to  ansTzer  Con- 
gressman Eaugen's  arg-ament  for  the  bill.    Llr.  Fort  is  a  meniber  of  the 
House  corLEiittee  on  agricolture  and  he  is  a  banker.     \Lhe  Ha-'ogen  bill  is  a 
measure  for  financing  the  farmer^s  disposal  of  his  surolus  crops.    As  a 
finance  bill,  it  T7as  up  IJr.  Fort's  street  as  a  banker.    As  a  member  of 
the  agriculture  conmittee,  he  h^d  studied  it.    He  was  thus  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  House  to  analyze  it  destructively.     So  the  ■'onusual 
thing  happened.    A  young  member — he's  46 — in  his  first  teim  in  the  Excuse 
V7as  put  for7ra.rd  to  malie  the  chief  speech  against  the  bill.     That's  the 
kind  of  thing  the.t  does  not  happen  except  in  the  storybooks.  And 
Lr.  Fort*s  everlasting  fame  is  made,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.... 
They  gave  Mr.  Fort  an  hour  to  speak  against  the  bill.     TTnen  his  hour  Tas 
up  the  House  demanded  th-pt  he  go  on.    And  ^hen  his  second  hour  ^as  -op, 
the  House  rranted  to  hear  more.     So  he  talked,  in  all,  t^c  hours  and  a 
half.    And  rhen  he  had  finished,  eastern  members  rho  vere  hesitating  on 
the  Haugen  bill  Trere  convinced  against  it  and  a  good  many  southern 
members  had  decided  not  to  vote  for  it." 

Irish  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Irish  Statesman  (Dijblin)  for  r/lay  8  says:  ''It 

culture      is  indisputable  th^-t  agriculture  is  the  furiiamental  industry  in  the  Free 
State,  and  the  deliberations  of  congresses  reputed  to  represent  the 
viers  of  Irish  farmers  are  entitlsd  to  serious  consideration.    But  i-ve 
doubt  if  the  voice  of  the  most  intelligent  farm.ers  T7as  heard  in  the 
congress  held  last  reek.    Man^/  of  those  present  obvio-usly  rere  not  farmers 
at  all.     A'e  vrould  not  m.ind  that  if  they  put  foirrard  policies  worthy  of 
respect.    But  Trh^t  are  re  to  think  of  men  -who  come  to  a  congress  and  com- 
plain of  the  prices  they  receive  for  their  produce,  com:oaring  these  rith 
the  prices  at  rhich  tha,t  produce  is  retailed  in  the  shops,  and  then  come 
to  the  conclusion  -hat  their  only  remedy  for  this  is  T)rotection  for  agri- 
culture?   The  policy  of  protection  for  Irish  agriculture  may  be  arg^aed 
on  its  m.erits.     B^jit  ^hat  possible  beneficial  effect  can  a  high  tariff 
upon  imported  foodstuffs  have  ^jpon  the  dis^^arity  rhich  exists  tfetreen 
farmers »  -rices  and  the  prices  at  rhich  potatoes,  fr-jiit,  etc.,  are  vended 
in  the  shops?    In  -hat  ray  are  the  tro  r)roble:3S  related?     It  rc-ald  have 
occurred  to  the  farm.ers  in  alm.ost  pny  other  country  in  the  --orld  that  an 
orgrjiization  of  their  om  to  control  the  marketing  of  their  produce  vras 
the  proper  Tvay  to  deal  rith  the  miatter.    But  that^rould  he ^-e  involved  self- 
help,  and  the  only  voice  in  the  conference  rhich  suggested  organization 
for  the  better  narketing  of  their  produce  v?&s  silenced  rith  the  remark 
that  the  country  ras  sick  of  such  policies.    There  ras  not  one  single 
resolution  passed  ^hich  suggested  that  Irish  farmers  should  or  could  do 
anything  to  help  themselves.     ,7e  do  not  believe  these  men  reiDresent  in  any 
^ay  the  mentality  of  the  best  Irish  farmers.     The  best  farmers  are  those 
vrhc  have  adopted  the  policy  of  self-help,  rho  have  at  least  tried  to 
organize  dairy,  agricultural  and  Doult  rj^  and  credit  societies  and  to  take 
over  the  control  of  their  o^,  business.     If  they  have  not  attained  in  this 
quite  the  successful  efficiency  of  their  Surccean  rivals,  it  is,  re 
believe,  less  their  fault  th^n  that  the  educational  system  of  the  co^antrj^ 
did  not  throv-  up  in  sufficient  numbers  men  rith  the  technical  corpetence 
required  for  the  secretarial  and  mar^,gerial  rork.     But  there  are  over  one 
hundred  thousand  Irish  farmers  in  such  organizations,  and  re  believe  tlsX 
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if  Irish  agricult-ore  is  to  'beccxiie  prosperous  it  can  only  se  through  the 
perfecting  of  this  unpolitical  organization  for  ousiness  purposes  and  "by 
its  serious  adoption  "by  the  hitherto  unorganized  section  of  Irish  farmers.. 
We  can  not  imagine  anything  r^hich  vrould  shame  these  men  v?ho  despise  the 
policy  of  self-he lp??nln  to  look  through  the  publications  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  of  the  International-  Institute  of  Agric^jlt"are  where  they 
could  find  accurate,  full  and  reliaole  inforrration  of  the  great  economic 
organizations  created  "by  fanners  in  five  continents,  for  purchase  of  ra^^ 
matterials ,  remanuf acture ,  and  marketing  of  produce,  crop  and  cattle  insur- 
ance, credit,  reclamation  of  7?aste  lands,  forestry  associations,  farm 
women's  institutes,  etc.    There  is  not  a  single  aspect  of  rural  life  and 
business  77hich  has  not  "been  orgejiized  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  such 
middle  agencies  as  those  Tvhose  exactions  the  delegates  at  the  Agricultural 
Congress  last  week  Trailed  over  "but  yet  had  not  siif  ficient  energy  or  capac- 
ity to  think  of  superseding  "by  organizations  of  their  own.. ...They  are 
at  the  infancy  stage  of  economic  thinking. 

Subher  "Synthetic  rubber  and  the  natural  product  some  day  are  going  to 

meet  and  fight  it  out  for  supremacy.    This  clash  will  bring  an  unusually 
bitter  industrial  war,    'This  forecast  is  made  by  L,  E.  Weber  of  Boston  in 
a  sunnary  of  the  rubber  situation  made  public  by  the  Amierican  Chemical 
Society.    Synthetic  robber  is  yet  far  off,  and  when  it  does  come  it  will 
be  forced  to  fight,  declares  Mr,  Weber,  and  the  chief  ally  of  its  adversary 
will  be  the  plant  biologist,  described  as  a  future  foe  of  untold  power. 
The  rubber  synthesiet  is  being  deceived  by  the  easy  conquest  achieved 
by  synthetic  indigo,  according  to  Mr.  Weber,  who  asserts  tb^t  natural 
indigo  Was  a  weakling  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  natives,  while  the  rubber 
plantation  industr^^^  is  highly  organized    and  ready  to  fight  with  the  tools 
of  science,..,"  (Press,  i.lay  23.) 

Skinmilk:  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  May  25  says:   "Te  are  very  en- 

thusiastic ever  the  dry  skimmilk  ind\:istry.    Skimmilk  has  not  had  a  square 
deal.    It  is  one  of  our  best  food  products  and  yet  only  a  few  people  know 
of  its  value. — '^7e  look  with  favor  upon  the  Skimmilk  Institute  which  is 
an  organization  to  further  the  use  of  dry  skimmilk.    Its  first  annual 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Chicago  and  its  program,  participated  in  by 
men  directly  interested  in  its  development,  clearly  shows  tl^&t  there  is  a 
large  opportunity  for  the  use  of  dry  skimmilk  powder  in  the  human  diet. 
This  organization  is  developing' legit  im3.te  ways  and  means  of  selling  this 
product  as  a  food  and  we  commend  highly  the  course  it  is  taking." 

Stamp  on               "A  British  View  of  Surpluses"  is  the  title  of  an  interview  given 
Surpluses  by  Sir  Joseph  Stamp  to  J.  George  Frederick,  published  in  The  Farm  Journal 
for  June.    Mr.  Frederick  says:   "Everybody  admits  that  England  has  need, 
these  days,  for  all  her  economic  brains.    Fortunately  she  has  a  lot  of 
them.    And  among  the  cream  of  them  is  Sir  Josiah  S'^amp,  recently  made  head 
of  the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish  Bailway  (which  carried  SCO, 000,000 
passengers  last  year)  1  was  told  in  London  that  Sir  Josiah  is  relied  up- 
on by  the  British  Treasury  as  its  principal  economic  advisor.    He  was  the 
Englishm.an  selected  by  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  study  the 
question  of  international  transfers  of  reparation  -payments.    What  does 
Sir  Josiah  think  of  the  situation  that  would  be  created  if  the  L'hited 
States  Government  were  to  pay  farmers  export  bo^Jinties  on  grain,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  meat  products,  the  fronds  to  be  supplied  by  an  excise  tax  on 
production?. .  .'Ihe  effect  of  such  a  plan,'  said  he,   'almost  inevitably  will 
be  to  increase  the  volijme  of  exx)orts,  if  the  domestic  -orice  is  to  be  raised. 
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This  domestic  price  Increase  Tjill  also  result  in  decreased  demand,  vzhich^r 
too,  ^ill  increase  the  vol^jme  that  must  he  ez;-)Orted.     In  general,  this 
method  of  handling  exports  will,  I  believe,  result  in  a  downvzard  tendency 
in  the  world  price;  since  the  farmers,  influenced  "by  rising  domestic  price, 
will  push  production  and  increase  the  total  suTDoly.    The  final  net  result 
will  he  that  the  cost  of  living  will  he  enhanced,  something  that  strongly 
tends  to  demands  for  increased  wr-^ges  on  the  part  of  workers  in  all  lines. 
...It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  scheme  might  have  unfavorable  interna— 
tionfil  reactions.    There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling  on 
the  question  of  'di"_mpiiig«  '  and  it  might  be  alleged  of  wheat  on  a  veiy 
large  scale.    This  aspect  of  the  matter,  again,  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss, but  it  may  be  desirable  just  to  bear  it  in  mind," 


Section  3 
MJ^KST  qUCTATIOivS 

Faim  Products       May  24:    Florida  S-paulding  Rose  potatoes  tend  lower  in  eastern 

cities  at  $10=25  to  $10-?5  per  barrel.     South  Carolina  Irish  Cobblers  $8 
to  $10  per  barrel  in  a  few  eastern  markets.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions 
generally  weaker  at  SI. 50  to  $2  per  crate  in  consiimine  centers;  $1.10  to 
$1.25  f  .o.b.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  50<;;  to  $1.50  lower  at 
$4  to  $5.50  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons  in  terminal  m.arkets;  $1.85  to 
$2  f.o.b.  El  Centro.    Virginia  various  varieties  of  strawberries  15  to 
2Zi  quart  basis  in  eastern  cities:  $4  to  $4,50  per  32-q"uart  crate  f.o.b. 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Klondikes  $5.50  to  $4.50  per  24-quart  crate; 
Arenas  $4.50  to  $6. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.55  for  the  top,  iD'olk  of  sales 
$13^.50  to  $14,10;  beef  steers,  choice,  $9.65  to  $10-40;  heifers,  good 
and  choice,  $7.40  to  $10.10,  cows,  good  and  choice,  $5.50  to  $7.65; 
canners  and  cutters  $4,15  to  $5.35;  vee.lers,  medi-um  to  choice,  $9  to 
$13.50:  heavj^  calves  r.edium  to  choice  $6«75  to  $8,75;   stocker  and  feeder 
steers,  cormcn  to  choice  $6.75  to  $9;  fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $13  to 
$15.75;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $14.50;  fat  ewes, 
common  to  choice  $4,75  to  $8, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  41  1/2?^;  Chicago 

40  1/4^;  Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  42^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  24:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.59 
to  $1,65.    No'.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.64  3/4;  St. Louis  $1.55;  Kansas  City 
$1.53.  No, 2  biard  winter  Chicago  $1.65;  St. Louis  $1.58;  Kansas  City  $1.54. 
No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  69  l/4^;  Minneapolis  64^;  Kansas  City  68  3/4p; 
Ho. 4  mixed  com  Chicago  66  1/2^^.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  72  1/2$^;  .  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Minneapolis  66  l/2<^;  St. Louis  72  3/4c^;  So. 3  white  corn 
Chicago  73^;  St, Louis  73  l/Sji;  PZansas  City  70  3/4p.    No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  41  1/4^^:  St. Louis  41  l/2^^;  Minneapolis  37  l/2y^;  Kansas  City 

41  l/2v^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  rrs.rkets  declined  9 
points,  closing  at  17. 83^^  per  lb.    Ne^  York  July  future  contracts  declined 
11  points,  closing  at  13.260.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Iv^ay  24,  May  22,  May  23,  1925 

Railroads                 20  Industrials'  141,15  140.41  128.85 

20  R.R.  stocks  103.84  103,91  90.01 
(Wall  St.  Jour,,  May  25.) 
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FARM  RELIEF  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Agitation  for  enact-  ' 

LSG-ISLATICN     ment  of  farm  relief  legislation  emlDodying  the  equalization  fee  princi- 
ple of  the  Ha"ugen  "bill  was  renexred  yesterday  in  the  Senate  "by  Senator 
Watson,  who  disclosed  that  Vice  president  Dawes  was  in  favor  of  such  a 
program.    The  Vies  President,  who  was  presiding  at  the  time.  Senator  Watson  said, 
has  been  corresponding  for  some  time  with  various  economists  and  farm  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  what  should  be  done. ...  Senator  Watson,  who  advised 
his  colleagues  that  he  had  been  converted  to  the  plan  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
agriculture  by  stabilizing  surplus  prices,  read  a  memorand-um  on  the  subject  prepared 
by  the  Vice  President. 

"While  the  subject  was  being  discussed  in  the  Senate,  ReDresentative  Anthony 
introduced  in  the  House  a  modified  fom  of  the  Haugen  bill,  which  was  defeated 
Friday.     It  would  retain  the  equaliza^tion  fee  to  be  levied  on  basic  commodities, 
including  wheat,  cotton,  com,  hogs,  cattle  and  butter.    Price  stabilization  would  be 
left  to  the  proposed  Federal  Farm  Board,  however,  with  no  provision,  as  in  the  Haugen 
bill,  for  the  price  of  each  product  to  be  ma-intained  at  its  world  market  quotation 
plus  the  import  tariff,    in  the  Anthony  m.ea.sure  the  appropriation  for  advances  to 
producers  would  be  $10C,0C0,C00.     In  the  Haugen  bill  it  was  $175,000,000." 


TARIFF  DUTIES  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  without  a  record  vote  the  George 

resolution  directing  the  Tariff  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  comr- 
parative  costs  of  peanuts,  soya  beans  and  cottonseed  oil  in  the  United 
States  and  principal  competing  countries  and  report  to  the  President  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  tariff  duties.  (Press,  May  26.) 


RUBBER  TRADn^G-  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  Cocoa 

and  Rubber  Exchange  of  Ajnerica  resumed  yesterday  its  former  title  of 
New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  the  members  voting  to  eliminate  all 
amendments  from  the  bylaws  relating  to  trading  in  rubber  futures,  which  is  now 
V   carried  on  by  the  Rubber  Exchange  of  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  AW      '        Rates  on  livestock  and  vegetables  were  attacked  in  arguments 
CATTLE  RATES    yesterday  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  western  freight  rate 
investigation.    A.H.Brown,  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
charged  thp.t  combination  rates  on  livestock  to  Cleveland  from  points 
west  of  Chicago  were  stifling  to  growers.    He  said  that  if  given  a  relative  equality 
of  rates  with  competing  m^arkets  the  Cleveland  livestock  industry  would  furnish  the 
country  with  one  additional  market  for  the  product,  to  the  benefit  of  the  consnmer. 
H.C.  Lust,  representing  the  Pacific  Coast  Vegetable  Growers  and  Shippers'  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  said  that  under  a  new  scale  approved  by  the  commission  the  carriers 
in  California  had  been  given  an  additional  $3,000,000  in  revenues,  virtually  all 
coming  from  lettuce  growers.     (Press,  May  25.) 
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Agric-Qltural  An  editorial  on  the  defeat  of  the  Haugen  "bill,  in  Chicaf::o  Journal  of 
TjOgislation  Commerce  for  May  24,  says:  "....The  chief  cause  of  its  defeat  was  the 

disintegration  of  the  far.n  forces  all  through  the  early  part  of  the.  session. 
Later,  ivhen  a  inajority  of  the  farm  organizations  had  gotten  together,  they 
handicapped  the  hill  through  an  ohvious  effort  to  subsidize  southern  sup- 
port, by  offering  to  cotton,  which  needed  less  assistance  than  the  grains 
or  livestock,  and  for  vhich  there  was  little  sentiment  demanding  a  subsidy, 
far  greater  benefits  than  were  provided  for  the  very  regions  a^id  the  very 
products  that  were  crying  for  help.     There  should  be  no  question  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  agriculture,  and  done  without  delay.  Conse- 
quently the  farm  organizations  should  draw  together  now  to  formula,te  and 
procure  the  passage  of  the  best  possible  measure  that  can  be  based  upon  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Tincher  bill.    This  fundamental  idea  is  that  the 
farmers  should  be  helped  to  solve  their  problems  by  governmental  assistance 
in  the  creation  of  better  marketing  machinery.    The  farmers  should  be 
organized  in  cooperatives  and  should  function  as  such.     If  marketing  wastes 
could  be  eliminated,  agriculture  would  be  miore  nrosperous  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.    The  farmer  is  entitled  to  such  credit  as  he  needs  to  hold 
his  products  a  reasonable  length  of  time  so  as  to  sell  at  a  period  of  fav- 
orable prices.    And  the  farmer  should  be  supplied  with  better  information 
as  to  the  outlook  for  market  conditions.     These  ends  would  be  fostered  by 
the  Tincher  bill.    However,  in  the  supply  of  credit  for  the  farmer,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  crush  him  with  debt.    The  proposal  that  governm.ental 
loans  be  made  over  a  long  period  of  years  on  commodities  that  may  be  con- 
surred  before  the  first  interest  payment  is  due  on  the  loan,  is  thoroughly 
unsound.    7vhen  the  farmer  is  loaned  m-oney  to  enable  himi  to  market  a  product, 
the  loan  should  be  repaid  as  soon  as  the  product  is  sold.    Loans  that  arc 
not  self-liquidating  are  an  enco-ujagement  to  the  farmer  to  lead  himself 
down  with  a  debt  he  will  be  unable  to  pay." 

Conirnodity  federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  in  its  review?  for  May»saysr  '^For  a  Tneriod 

Prices       of  eight  months  commodity  prices  have  had  a  gradual  but  continuous  decline, 
and  in  March  the  average  of  prices  was  more  than  5  per  cent  below  last 
summer  and  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  autumn  of  1924,    This  prolonged 
recession  in  prices,  which  for  several  months  had  reflected  chiefly  declines 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  became  more  general  after  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
groups  of  commodities  were  at  a  lower  level  than  at  any  tim^e  in  more  than  a 
year.    The  relative  stability  of  prices  of  industrial  commodities  during 
the  past  18  months  has  accompanied  a  large  growth  in  industrial  production 
and  in  the  volume  of  trade.    The  large  output  of  basic  materials  produced 
during  the  period  has,  in  fact,  been  marketed  at  prices  that  for  many  com- 
modities have  shown  a  gradual  recession,  indicating  that  in  order  to  move 
their  current  output  through  the  channels  of  distribution  producers  were 
obliged  to  mat'e  concesaions  ir  the  prices  of  their  products.     This  has  been 
notably  true  of  iron  and  steel  production,  which  has  been  very  active,  while 
the  prices  of  steel  products  have  continuously  declined.    There  has  also 
been  a  downward  tendency/  in  the  prices  of  building  materials,  at  a  time 
when  construction  work  has  been  in  record  volume.    Many  industrial  enter- 
prises during  the  past  year  have  thus  been  conducted  on  a  narrower  margin 
of  "orices  over  costs  and  have  depended  for  their  profits  on  a  large  volume 
of  output." 
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farmer  Profits       An  editorial  in  The  iviichigan  Jamer  for  May  22  says:  "T^e  one  thing 
most  needed  "by  agricult-ure  to-day,  stated  one  of  the  spe?lcers  a.t  the  recent 
Parm  Electrification  Conference  at  Chicago,  is  an  efficient  aad  effective 
sales  service.    Such  a  sales  organization  would  need  to  sell  not  only  farm 
prodLicts,  but  also  agriculture  to  both  the  farmers  and  the  public.    In  the 
matter  of  selling  farm  products,  many  progressive  farmers  have  recently 
shifted  their  vie^Tpoint.    ITo  longer  is  the  price  the  only  item  about  the 
marketing  of  a  crop  on  which  they  wish  to  be  informed.    At  one  time  this 
V7as  true,  but  now  farmers  are  more  disposed  to  study  profits.    Wim^t  is  over 
and  above  costs  is  the  commanding  factor.    Unless  cost  can  be  kept  below 
the  prices  received,  the  farmer  of  to-day  knows  that  he  is  failing.  An 
inportspt  phase  of  this  study  of  profits  is  the  type  of  product  that  famv- 
ers  are  offering  for  sale.     It  is  now  better  linown  among  fann  people  that 
it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  poor  product,  and  relatively  easy  to  sell  a  good 
one.    After  all,  the  old  system  of  narketing  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
had  dealers  received  from  the  farm  a  more  salable  product.     It  required 
the  experience  gained  in  cooperati\-e  marketing  tc  teach  farmers  the  neces- 
sity of  better  production  methods." 

Florida  The  Few  York  Times  for  May  25  says:  "A  new  corporation  known  as  the 

Marketing  Florida  J/larkets,  Inc.,  which  will  organize  markets  in  many  cities  in 

Florida,  has  been  anno^inced.    These  maikets,  when  put  into  operation,  will 
encourage  fanning  throughout  the  State,  es-oecially  truck  gardening  and  the 
raising  of  cattle  in  better  grades  and  larger  numbers.    The  plan  for  organ- 
izing these  markets  will  be  the  same    as  used  in  bringing  about  the  Miami 
Community  Market, which  will  rise  shortly  on  a  triangular  plot  in  the  Art 
Craft  section,  close  to  the  proposed  station  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Widespread  interest  in  the  organization  of  the  iiiami  Comrirjnity  Market  is  due 
to  the  trend  throughout  ilorida  to  encourage  permanent  industries  and  in- 
stitutions, especially  relating  to  the  development  of  agriculture. .Each 
market  established  will  be  equipped  with  a  cold  storage  plant  tc  provide 
for  a  year-round  supply  of  the  State's  products  and  an  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  pure  food  stuffs.    Special  study  will  be  made  of  location,  parking 
facilities,  shipping  accommodations,  sanitation  and  merchandising  methods." 

Iowa  Situa-  An  Omaha,  ITeb.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  25  says:  "Agricultural 

tion  distress  in  Iowa  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  according  to  Colonel  1^,  L. 

Howard,  president  of  the  Chicago  and  '3-reat  Western  Railroad,  who  has  made 
an  inspection  of  the  Iowa  lines  of  his  road.     It  is  from  Iowa  that  the 
loudest  complaints  of  farm  distress  are  coming,  according  to  Mr.  Howard. 
'I'arm  conditions  in  Iowa  are  not  as  black  as  they  are  painted,^  he  said. 
'It  is  the  farmer  who  speculated  in  land  leases  that  is  complaining.     It  is 
really  the  land  speculator  and  not  the  farmisr  who  is  in  distress*     It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  there  is  not  the  proper  relationship  between  the  price 
paid  for  farm  products  and  the  price  the  farm.er  mast  pay  in  buying  necessi- 
ties.    Iowa  is  fast  becoming  a  m.anuf acturing  State  as  well  as  a  farming 
State.    Last  year  the  output  of  Iowa  factories  almost  equaled  the  output 
of  Iowa  farms.    And  rem.ember  that  Iowa  is  one  of  the  -very  first  farming 
States  in  the  country...." 

Haple  Sugar  The  press  of  May  25  states  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Venriont 

Publicity  Press  Association  held  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  it  wes  decided  to  advertise  Ver- 
mont by  a  special  train  called  the  "Vermont  Maple  Suga.r  Special."    The  date 
for  leaving  Vermont  was  set  as  Ivlay  18,  and  the  train  will  visit  every  im- 
portant city  fromi  Boston  tc  Chicago.    The  route  laid  out  is:     To  Boston, 
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thence  west  to  Providence,  Hartford,  ITe^  Haven,  Nbt:  York  City,  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Washington,  thence  to  Chicago. 

Migratory  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  post  for  May  25  sayS:  "The  migratory 

Bird  Leg-  "bird  conservation  bill  hot  before  the  Senate  is  supplemental  legislation 
islation    to  the  bird  treaty  now  in  effect    r:ith  Canada  and  necessary  to  carry  cut 

the  purposes  of  the  treaty.    A  new  and  vrholly  unanticipated  dang-er  threatens 
the  existence  of  migratory  'Tfild  fowl  because  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  fresh  Yiater  areas  and  marshlands  are  being  drained  or  otherv^ise 
destroyed.     The  birds  are  being  crowded  into  the  remaining  water  areas  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  food  sur>ply  is  endangered,  and  for  the  same  reason 
disea^ses  have  developed  ^rhich  have  destroyed  millions  of  birds.    The  only 
possible  remiedy  vrhich  T/ill  insure  the  perp.e tuat ion  of  the  wild-fowl  supply 
and  the  fine  sport  of  ?rild~fcwl  h-'onting  is  the  sa\^ing  of  existing  marsh- 
lands and  the  restoration,  ^hen  possible,  of  drained  areas,  always  with 
due  consideration  for  farming  values.    The  migratory  bird  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  provides  the  means  to  accomplish  the  result.     Fvj:ids  for  purchas- 
ing the  marshlands  are  to  be  -orovided  by  a  Federal  license  fee  of  one 
dollar  imposed  on  the  duck  hunters.    The  States  renuire  similar  fees  from 
those  who  hunt  localized  game.    The  hunters  ere  anxious  to  be  thus  taxed, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  sport,  but  to  save  from  annihilation  the 
splendid  species  of  water  fowl  which  are  one  of  the  glories  of  Americans 
wilds ....  Sportsmen  are  giving  vco  existing  shooting  grounds  in  order  tha.t 
they  may  be  turned  into  sanctuaries  for  the  welfare  of  the  birds.  They 
are  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this  great  conservation  project.    No  other 
class  of  citizens  is  either  giving  up  anthing  or  paying  anything.    All  that 
the  sportsmen  ask  in  return  is  that  there  be  insured  for  the  future,  from 
the  purchases  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a  reasonable  number 
of  areas  to  which  the  public  may  h-ave  access  for  shooting.    The  bill  is  con- 
structive and  will  accomplish  its  purpose  without  injury  to  any  interest. 
It  should  pass  without  amendment." 

Overproduction     An  editorial  in  The  "^all  Street  Journal  for  May  25  says:  "A  great 

chemist  once  pointed  out  that  dirt  was  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  vrith 
a  perfectly  organized  world,  or  even  a  perfectly  orgajr^ized  coiintry  of  the 
extent  of  the  United  Stai:es,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  'overproduc- 
tion.^   There  is  no  overoroduction  of  breath  by  a  healthy  pair  of  l-jngs. 
Any  suggestion  mt.de  for  the  bettennent  of  the  farmer  without  buying  his 
vote  with  subsidies  from  the  United  States  Treasury  brings  out  the  retort 
that  efficient  farming  would  mean  overproduction.    !vlilking  cows  is  sus- 
piciously like  hard  W3rk,  and  when  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  have 
milked  a  score  of  scrubs  they  may  justly  feel  that  they  have  performed 
something  of  a  chore.    But  if  instead  they  h^ve  milked  five  pedigree  or 
even  grade  cows,  obtaining  mere  and  better  milk,  tested  by  its  butterfat 
content,  they  will  probably  not  be  alarmed  about  overoroduction. . -THien  it 
is  suggested  in  these  columns  that  the  farmer  can  get  double  the  return 
for  the  same  overhead  or  less  by  seed  selection,  m.isgu-ided  friends  of  the 
farmer  evoke  the  s-jectre  of  overproduction.    They  say  that  there  wo^uld  be 
too  much  corn  in  Iowa.     If  all  the  already  known  uses  of  corn  are  put  at 
the  service  of  tre  farmer,  there  can  be  no  overproduction  of  tbat  grain 
in  half  a  century  measured  by  even  a  reduxed  rate  of  population  growth.,,. 
Thank  goodness  we  are  breeding  a  kind  of  farmer  who  despises  the  role  of 
injured  victim,  and  applies  the  efficiency  discoveries  of  industry  to  his 
business.    He  would  be  a  poor  American  indeed  who  believed  that  the  fanner, 
anywhere,  was  the  pitiable  object  pictured  by  his  friends  in  Congress.  A 
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protective  tariff  has  been  rightly  considered  a  sti:uulns  to  infant  industry. 
It  nay  not  have  hrought  the  fanner  all  that  its  advocates  promised.,  al- 
though he  pays  least  of  any  of  us  in  the  things  he  consumes.    But  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  "betv;een  such  st im'^olant s  and  crutches  for 
industries  pcrniitted  to  decay  through  had  politics  and  sheer  ignorance. 
More  poT.-er  to  the  Departirent  of  Agriculture  and  other  influences  which  are 
teaching  the  farmer  to  help  hi^iself." 

Section  5 
iL/iBEET  QUOTATIONS  ' 
Farm  products       May  25:     South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $8  to  $8.50 
per  slat  barrel  in  L'e^  York  City.    Florida  Spaulding  Eose  $10  to  $10-75 
per  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged  $1.60 
to  $2  per  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.10  to  $1.25  f,o.b.  Cr\-stal  City. 
Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  brought 
'53.50  to  $4.50  per  standard  45  in  leading  markets  and  sold  at  $1.85  to 
<>l-90  f.o.b.  SI  Centro.     Various  varieties  of  st ra^'berries  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  closed  at  \Z<p  to  2Qf.  quart  basis  in  eastern 
cities.    Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Klondikes  $4  to  $4.50  per  24-quart  crate 
in  midwestern  cities. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.50  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$15-60  to  $14.10.    Beef  steers  choice  $9.75  to  $10.40^,  good  $9.25  to  $10; 
heifers,  good  ?r,d  choice  ^7.50  to  $10;  cotvs,  good  and  choice,  $6-75  to 
$7.75^  canner  >nd  cutters  $4  to  $5.25;  vealers,  medrom  to  choice,  $9.75 
to  $13.75;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.50;  fat  lajnbs  medium 
to  choice  i?13.25  to  $16;-  yearling  v:cthers,  medium  to  choice,  310-50  to 
S14,5C;  eT7es,  common  to  choice,  $4,50  to  $7.75. 

(Jrain  prices  quoted  Lvfey  25:    l^o.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.59 
to  ?l.o5.    ITo.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.63;  St.  Louis  $1.54;  Kansas  City 
'^^^^Z^.    lie, 2  hard  rinter  Chicago  $1.53  l/2;  St  .Louis  $1.53;  Kansas 
City  '>1.52  1/2.    IJ0.2  mixed  corr^  Chicago  71^.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  68  l/2^    !To.2  yello-  com  Chicago  71  3/4^    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  70  3/40;  St.  Louis  70  1/25^:  Minneapolis  66  1/25^;  Kansas  City 
71  1/20-    170.3  TThite  corn  Chicago  71^:  St  .Louis  71  1/25^:  Kansas  City 
70  1/2^    l\Fo.3  ':^hite  oats  Chicago  4l' I/2/;  St. Louis  41  1/25^;  Minneapolis 
37  1/2^';  Kansas  City  41  l/20'. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  sr)ot  markets 
declined  8  points,  closing  at  17.91^  per  lb.    Heiv  York  July  future  con- 
tracts advanced  10  points,  closing  at'lS.36f/.  (Prepared  by  B^a.  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price      May  25,        May  24,         Hay  25,  1925 
Railroads  20  Industrials  1-^1.20         141.16  127.78 

20  F..F..  stocks  109.23         108.84  99,15 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  26.) 
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prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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CIifvi?'IN5  0."  r.^JtLl  The  Govemri.ent  alone  Ca.n  give  the  fanner  an  eq^Jal  chance  v^itt. 

?JELI3F  thoss  in  ether  lines  of  endeavor.  Senator  CTjinrrlngs , declared  yesterday 

in  the  Sen^-te,  in  urging  the  Com  Belt  rslief  oill  despite  its  re- 
jection last  'oeek  "by  the  Hoi:.3e .     "That  agriculture  needs  the  aid 
"hich  the  G-overinent  alone  cen  give  is  agreed  upon  ever^T^here  and  by  every  person," 
Senator  CuL^-nins  told  the  Senate.    "The  President  sees  it  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a'fciits  it.    There  cay  be — indeed  there  is — v/ide  difference  of  opinion  T-ith 
respect  to  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  employed,  but  a31  thinking  men  and  rcmen 
agree  upon  one  thing:     ^niat  the  Govemn^ent  should  do  something  to  arrest  the  declin. 
in  irm  prices  and  fam  values."  (press,  Lay  27.) 


C-CCD  EC.-^S  rILL  After  voting,  64  to  12,  to  consider  the  House  bill  extending 

for  t"o  years  the  CTOvernnent  aid  to  good  roads,  the  Senate  Tras  forced 
yesterday,  by  determined  oupositicn  from  Senator  Eeed  of  Pennsylvania, 

to  ic^y  it  B-side  for  ether  business.   (Press,  L'ay  27.) 


CCTTCN  CIL  BILL  Tlie  press  to- lay  reports :   "CuDOSition  to  the  Ma^^lield  bill 

providing  for  xhe  reg'ilation  of  the  cotton  oil  exchanges  was  voiced 
yesterday  before  the  Sen?te  agriculture  conmittee.    T7illiam  A.  Storts, 
chainran  of  the  ccmittee  on  the  regulation  of  cottonseed  loroducts  of  the  lie-  York 
"f'-oiuce  Exchange,  declared  th-at  the  trade  onuosed  the  bill  because  it  placed  con- 
trol of  the  exchanges  -jndor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  becaf.se  it  r.culd  not 
pemit  -jniforuity  of  regulation.    P.  TT.  MeZee  of  the  Van  Canip  packing  Company  op- 
pose! tlie  b:ll  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  interfere  T.ith  free  trading  and  that, 
the  present  method  ir  satisfactory." 


LrvSSTGCE  PATPS  The  Interstate  Comr.eixe  Comir.iss ion ,  ^hich  is  hearing  arguments 

on  the  proposed  western  freight  rate  increase,  yesterday  heard  a  com- 
plaint that  livestock  rates  in  the  South^-est  already  are  so  high  that 
cattlemen  are  svoiding  use  of  the  railroads.    Ar)pearing  as  a  cattle  raiser,  rather 
than  as  a  member  of  Congress,  Hep re sen tat ive  Hudspeth,  Texas,  told  the  commission 
that  one  of  his  herds  recently  was  moved  on  foot  over  the  trails  150  miles  at  a  cost 
of  50  cents  a  head,  whereas  it  T^oi-.ld  h^ve  cost  him  $1.25  a  head  to  ship  them,  to  the 
same  destination.    Another  cattleman,  he  declared,  drove  a  herd  from  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle to  a  Kansas  ranch  5v"C  miles  avray  to  avoid  payment  of  freight  rates.  Chal- 
lenging '-the  coT7ologists  of  the  railroad  companies"  to  shor  irhere  any  cattle  raisci 
in  Texas  had  earned  more  than  Z-±  T^er  cent  in  the  l?.st  five  years,  Mr.  Hudspeth  said 
the  fdCt  of  the  m.atter  Tras  that  "the  growers  of  livestock  vrere  leaving  the  ranches  b  ' 
the  thousands,     (press,  L'ay  27.) 
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Section  2 

Agric-alt-aral         In  an  editorial  on  the  Haugen  "bill  defeat,  The  Trail  Street  Journal 
Legisla.tior.    for  Maj'  26  says:   "....'The  House  killed  the  Dill,  not  from  riolitical 

motives,  nor  because  it  was  -unfriendly  to  the  farmers,  hut  because  it  sav7 
the  "bill  was  radically  dangerous  net  only  to  the  farmers  hut  to  the  co-iantr 
as  a  TThole.    Foil  oaring  this  action  of  the  House  it  is  to  oe  hoped  th^at 
the  Senate  vrill  rise  to  the  occasion  and  give  Haugenism,  as  expressed  in 
the  equalization  fee  and  governmental  price  fixing,  an  impressive  burial. 
When  that  is  done  it  rriil  be  found  thet  the  onl^-  mourners  are  a  small  and 
noisy  group  vhose  main  object  is  to  farm  the  farmers." 

British  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  26  says;   "A  casual 

Strike        reader  of  ner:s  from  a  distance  vroiild  say  that  the  British  general  strike 
Surrender  was  broken  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  G-eneral  Trades  Union 

Courcil.    But  what  broke  the  General  Trades  Union  Council?    The  treasuries 
of  the  unions  it  claimed  to  represent  were  not  exhausted,  and  as  2,500,000 
out  of  a  possible  4,260,000  workers  had  struck,  nearly  half  of  them,  were 
dre-wing  lonemployrent  deles.    But  what  broke  the  strike  was  a  m.cmentous 
decision  by  Justice  Astbury  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.    Ivlembers  of  the 
Seamen ^s  and  Firemien's  Union,  a.cting  as  a  ^.mion,  asked  an  injunction 
against  a  strilie  declaration  by  their  officers.     In  granting  the  injanctio: 
Mr.  Justice  Astbui'y»  reiicrted  to  the  London  Times  in  the  third  person  but 
otherwise  verbatim,  gave  a  decision  under  common  law.     It  was  reported  as 
follows:   'In  his  opinion  the  so-called  general  strike  was  illegal  and 
contrary  to  law,  and  those  inciting  persons  to  it  were  not  protected  by 

the  Trade  Disputes  A_ot,  1906  '     That  puts  an  end  to  ^sympathy'  strikes 

There  are  no"  two  sides  to  'collective  bargaining. '    The  union  officers 
who  order  a  strike  withop.t  being  able  to  shot^  a  'trade  dispute'  as  a 
reason  for  doing  so,  can  be  enjoined  from  spending  union  funis  by  the 
members  of  the  union,  while  the  union  can  be  sued  by  the  other  party  to 
the  collective  bargain,  the  employer.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
British  railway  men  made  an  especially  huniliating  surrender  to  save  their 
union  funds.     It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of 
1906  was  passed  by  Parliament  to  relieve  the  trade  unions  after  the  courts 
had  held  the  -onions  liable  for  hea\^'  damages  in  what  is  known  as  the  Taff 
Vale  decision.    B'.it  that  Act  strictly  specifies  a  trade  dispute  as  a 
cause  for  strikes. = . 

France's  foreign  trade  returns  for  the  first  q^jarter  of  this  year 
show  that  in  values  there  is  a  gain  for  both  imports  and  exports  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1925,  but  that  in  imports  it  is  51  per  cent  and 
in  exports  only  21  per  cento    A-Ccording  to  advices  received  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  I-Tew  York  from  its  French  Infoimation  Service,  this  ac-. 
counts  for  the  fact  that  a  favorable  balance  of  1,082,000,000  francs  has 
been  changed  into  an  pnfa.vorabie  one  of  1,585,000,000.    Fortijnately , 
however,  the  month  of  March  nakes  a  much  better  showing  than  its  two  pre- 
decessors.    In  January  the  excess  of  imports  was  615,000,000  and  in 
February  835,000,000,  whereas  last  month  it  was  only  135,000,000.  This 
would  seem  to  reflect  the  tendency  of  prices  of  exported  goods  to  approx- 
imate the  prices  of  imported  goods  -  in  other  words,  of  the  internal  price 
level  to  rise  slowly  to  the  external. 

International        To  pave  the  way  for  the  completion  of  the  task  of  international 
Economic    economic  reconstruction  the  International  Chamber  of  Comrrerce  has  announce- 
Recon-       a  plan  for  conducting  a  survey  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  removal  of 
struct ion  artificial  barriers  in  the  paths  of  international  trade  and  the  stimula- 
Survey       tion  of  the  flow  of  commerce  upon  which  the  economic  vitality  of  the  world 
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deDends.     The  organization  of  a  Central  International  Committee  has  been 
co^mpleted.    To  assist  it  in  the  huge  task  of  gathering  infonr.at ion  concern, 
ine:' trade  obstPCles  in  all  parts  of  the  world  suh-committees  are  m 
process  of  legation  in  each  of  the  forty  countries  represented  in  the 
membership  of  the  chiamher.    Hartley  Withers,  former  financial  editor  of 
the  London  Times  and  the  Economist,  ^ith  a  staff  of  e:Kperts,  will 
correlate  for  the  central  committee  the  material  gathered  by  the  national 
subcorumittees,  each  of  ^hich  ^11  ascertain  from  the  business  interests^ 
of  their  ovm  countries  the  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  on  foreign 
trade.     In  this  work  American  business  men  will  take  a  conspicuous  part , 
Roland  W.  Boyden,  former  American  observer  on  the  Reparations  Commission, 
rill  be  a  vice  chairman  of  the  central  commdttee  with  Consul  Dr.  Karl 
Kotzenbert,  representing  G-ermany.    Tl-ie  chainnan  will  be  Etienne  Clementel, 
formier  Erench  Minister  of  Finance.    The  members  of  the  American  sub-^ 
commdttee,  as  at  present  constituted  are:  Julius  E.  Barnes,  president  of 
the  Ee.rnes-Ames  Company,  New  York,  chairman;  Walker  D.  Hines,  former 
Director  of  Railways  and  Referee  of  Danubian  Shipping;  E.  Edson  White, 
president  of  Armour  and  Company,  Chicago;  John  IT.  Willys,  president  of 
the  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.    The  American  sub-committee  is 
now  obtaining  from  exporters  and  importers  in  the  United  States  and 
American  concerns  engaged  in  foreign  trade  first-hand  information  regard- 
ing Specific  hindrances  with  which  they  are  confronted  in  finding  and 
reaching  foreign  markets  for  American  products. 

Pacific  Land  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  for  J^me  says:  "The  Joint  Committee 
Grant         of  Congress,  appointed  more  than  a  year  ago  to  investigate  the  old 

Pacific  land  grant,  is  finding  its  task  a  long  and  complex  one.    The  com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  periodically  for  many  months  and  the  end 
of  the  testimony  is  not  yet  clearly  in  sight.     There  appears  to  be  little 
chance  of  the  investigation  being  completed  in  time  for  the  findings  of 
the  committee  to  be  reported  to  Congress  this  session. .The  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  contending  that  the  Northern  Pacific  land  grant  has  already  been 
fully  satisfied  and  that  the  company  is  not  entitled  to  select  a  single 
additional  acre.    More  than  th^t  it  holds  that  an  accounting  from  the 
railroad  may  justify  Congress  in  canceling  the  patents  to  all  granted 

lands  which  the  corporations  still  retain  The  testimony  thus  far 

given  has  been  very  voluminous  and  enlightening  as  to  the  history  and 
operation  of  this  old  land  grant.     The  investigation  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  accounting  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  in  order  that  Congress  m^ay  de- 
termine the  equity  of  legislation  which  would  deny  the  company  the  lands 
in  question*     If  the  contentions  of  the  Forest  Service  are  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  Congress  r.as  good  grounds  for  action.     Certainly  the 
value  of  the  public  property  involved  and  the  effect  of  its  dismemberment 
from  the  National  Forests  upon  forest  administration  justify  the  Committee 
in  making  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  situat ion.". 

Timber  as  a  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  20  says:  "The  Tnoxizille 

Crop  Journal  says  that  the  time  is  very  near  when  the  only  so-'uxce  of  lumber  and 

wood  will  be  in  trees  grown  on  suitable  lands  as  a  timber  crop,  adding 
that  'already  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  many  places  of  thinking  of 
timber  as  a  crop,  produced  in  a  given  length  of  time  from  the  soil,  and 
not  merely  as  a  raw  material  to  be  handled  as  minerals  are  and  taken  from 
a  fixed  supply,  which,  however  large,  is  necessarily  and  peimanently 
diminished  every  year. '    The  Journal  believes  that  it  will  be  better  for 
the  producers  and  cons-'omers  of  timber  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
realized  and  hopes  that  the  idea  can  be  spread  and  accepted  generally. 
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that  timber  rmst  be  -clanted  and  raised,  as  a  crop,  "onless  the  peop?.e 
TTOiild  have  the  b-usiness  abandoned  a  levr  ^rears  from  now.     'It  is  possible 
to  introduce  the  crop  idea  into  forests  rrhich  ha-ve  not  j-et  been  destroyed, 
Dossible  to  C"!j.t  an  annual  crop  from  such  forests  and  to  have  therc;  keep  en 
TDrcdacing  such  a  crop  e7ery  j^ar  indefinitely,  except  ^^here  forest  land 
is  so  fertile  that,  other  crops  would  be  more  profitable,  and  this  is  the 
way  all  forests  should  be  treated,^  declares  the  Journal.    5ut  it  does  not 
feel  that  this  is  going  to  be  done;  at  least  not  right  a77a3'-.    kn.^  it  is 
remarhed  that  even  vrith  such  treatnient  as  suggested  there  has  already  been 
so  much  desti^action  of  forests,  through  cutting  and  by  forest  fires,  as  to 
render  necessary  replanting  if  the  industry  is  to  survive.    Tne  Tennessee 
newsuaper  very  "properly  reniarhs  uhat  reforests tion  ic  easier  and  will 
bring  quicker  results  in  the  South  than  in  ether  sections  of  the  country. 
The  advantage  of  this  section  of  jiinerica'  is  in  the  longer  gro'T'ing  season, 
a  very  inportant  factor  in  raising  a  crop  of  timber. .The  South  is 
vitally  interested  in  ne^^  crops,  and  the  matter  of  reforestation,  to 
provide  timber  for  the  fut-jre,  T^ill  be  seized  up-on  by  far-si.^-ted  men. 
There  is  vast  acrc^age  in  the  South  that  is  available  for  tinber  crcps-^ 
land  that  is  not  needed  for  agriculture,  and  land  that  will  gro"  splendid 
trees  in  a  ccnuarat ively  -Zqt  v^ars^  time.     The  Scuth  should  be  a^^ahe  to 
th e  opp  o  r tuni  ty , 

Trade  Relations    An  editorial  in  The  Earmer-s  Advocate  (Cntario)  for  May  2C  says: 
With  Canada    "Tvnen  it  ras  recently  made  Irnom  th^t  approxirately  50,000,000  copies 
of  United  States  ne^vspapers  and  magazines  came  annually  into  Canada,  a 
strong  protest  vTas  voiced  by  Canadian  uublications  from  one  end  of  Canada 
to  the  other. .. -Public  men  rfenresencing  many  callings  and  professions  have 
made  freouent  references  to  the  situe.ticn  and  h?.ve  added  their  protest  to 
the  prostitiTtion  of  our  homes  vrith  alien  reading  matter.    It  has  also 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  OttaT^a,  and  vrhen  the  subject 
is  brougVit  clearly  and  exhausoiveljr  to  the  attention  of  parliament  Tve 
believe  the  Government  and  Commoners  will  use  their  best  judgment  in 
curbing  vrhat  is  a  ver^r  serious  menace  to  the  national  life  of  this  Domin- 
ion.   The  m-agnitude  of  the  problem  demands  the  best  thought  of  all  classes 
of  people  and  of  the  organizations  that  represent  them.     It  is  not  alone  a 
menace  to  Canadian  sentiment  and  national  standards,  and  to  the  whole  pub- 
lishing enterprise  in  Canada.     It  is  more  far-reaching  than  that.  The 
millio;as  of  pages  of  ad^-ertising  matter  carried  by  thiese  united  States 
magazines  dra-77  millions  cf  dollars  out  of  Canada,  for  ?rhich  there  is  no 
compensating  advantage,  thus  robbing  our  ov.n  manufacturers  of  business,  our 
oYm  people  of  emplcyrent  and  our  oTrn  producers  cf  a  market.  o.J' 

^eat  Situa-         An  editorial  in  The  ITor^-Ttest  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  May  20  says: 
ticn  ''Ihe  mrket  situation  at  present  is  Trsalr,  and  the  urice  tendency  seem.s  to 

be  tcT7ards  lo'^er  levels.     Trj.6,  the  surply  sit"uation  does  not  support  the 
vie?:  that  loTrer  prices  are  in  or'jer,  but  market  sentiment  ap-pears  to  fa.vor 
the  idea  that  v^heat  should  be  selling  below  the  dollar  and  a  half  level; 
and  sentiment,  more  than  statistics,  as  xias  frequeiitly  been  noted,  makes 
the  price.    European  countries  are  buying  as  little  wheat  as  possible - 
Their  trouble  is  to  find  the  money  with  which  to  pa^f  for  wheat.     It  should 
be  remem-bered  that  the  currencies  of  most  European  co^'intries  which  usually 
are  the  best  buyers  of  Canadian  wheat,  have  little  value  in  dollars. 
Belgium,  Prance,  G-reece  and  Italy  can  not  be  expected  to  make  heavj-  pur- 
chases of  anything  outside  their  own  borders  when  their  money  is  worth 
only  a  fraction  of  its  stated  value.    The  franc,  for  example,  of  the 
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approximate  value  of  20  cents,  is  at  present  qnoted  under  4  cents,  or 
appro2:imately  one-fiith  its  stated  value.    The  Erenchmn  would  have  to 
find  exactly  five  times  as  many  francs  to  pay  for  a  "bushel  of  wheat  as  he 
would  if  the  franc  was  at  par.    The  same  holds  for  the  other  nations  men- 
tioned and  for  most  countries  of  Europe  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
there  lahor  troubles  are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  people  to 
huy  the  necessaries  of  existence.    An  important  hear  factor,  too,  is  the 
high  general  condition  of  the  oncoming  croTD....At  the  moment,  with  every 
prospect  pleasing,  the  price  tendency  is  downward.    Generally  speaking 
that  tendency  should  he  in  order  until  we  have  a  crop  scare  here  or  some— 
Vvhere  else,    June,  however,  may  tell  a  different  tale.    On  the  moisture 
received  during  the  next  four  weeks  the  volume  of  the  wheat  crop  of  these 
provinces  and  the  world  price  level  for  some  time  depends." 

Section  3 

MEKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       May  26:    Louisiana  and  Alabama  sacked  Bliss  Triumph  potatoes  ranged 
$1-50  to  $2.75  lower  at  $3.50  to  $4.75  per  100  pounds  in  midwest ern 
cities.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  50^  to  $1.50  lower  at  $9  to  $10.50  per 
•  harrel.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  slightly  weaker  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 
crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1,10  to  $1«15  f.o.h-  Crystal  City.  Califoi^ia 
Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  declined  $1,50  to  $2.50  to  a  closing  range  of 
$3  to  $4  per  crate  in  distributing  centers;  $1.50  to  $1.75  f.o.b.  El 
Centre.    Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Klondike  strawberries  sold  $1  to  $1-50 
lower  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  24-quart  crate.    Florida  Fancy  Count  tomatoes 
generally  weaker  at  $5  to  $6.50  per  6-basket  carrier- 
Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.35  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$13.50  to  $14.10;  beef  steers,  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $10.10: 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75,  canner  and  cutter  $3.85  to  $5; 
vealers,  medi^  to  choice  $9.75  to  $13.75:  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice, 
$6.50  to  $8.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $6.75  to 
$S;  fat  lamhs  mediijim  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16;  yearling  wethers,  medi-um  to 
choice,  $10.50  to  $14.50:  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $4.50  to  $7.75. 

Closing  prices  on  S2  score  butter;     New  York  41^;  Chicago  39  1/2?^; 
Philadelphia  4=2}.;  Boston  41  1/2^'. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  26:    No.l  daik  northern  Minneapolis  $1.60 
to  $1.66.    Fo.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.68  l/4  ;  St.  Louis  $1.54  l/2.  lTo.2 
hard  winter  Chicago  $1.68;  No.l  hard  winter  St. Louis,  $1.61.    No. 2  mixed 
corn  Chicago  72  1/4^.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  63  l/2^.    No. 2  yellow 
com  Chicago  724;  Minneapolis  69^^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  69  1/2  to 
72^;  St .Louis  71  l/s^.    No. 3  white  com  Chicago  71^.    No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  41^;  St. Louis  41  l/of,  Iviinr^eapclis  37  3/4^^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  siDOt  markets  advanced  3 
points  closing  at  17.94j^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  advanced 
4  points,  closing  at  18. 40?^.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price  May  26,  J^Iay  25,  May  26,  1925 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  141.64  141.20  128.43 

20  R.R.  stocks  109.57  109.23  98.83 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  27.)  . 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Frepered  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult^ire  for  the  ptirpose  of  presenting  all  shades  ef  opinion  as 
reSected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \-iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tiie  intent  is  to  reflect  aceiirateiy  the 
nevrs  of  importance. 
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FAPJvi  EELIEF  The  press  to--dc.:.-  says;   '^I^arm  relief  legislation  was  disc-assed 

LEGISLATION      T-ith  President  Collidge  yopte?-dpy  by  HepresentatiYe  Andresen  of 

Minnesota,  T7ho  said  af  berra:cd  he  tras  cont ernDlating  the  introduction  of 
a  hill  ^.n  the  Eoure,  the  details  of  which  he  had  not  shaped  deiinit ely.-'^ 
The  Eepuclican  and  Democratic  parties  vrere  called  on  yesterday 

"by  Senator  McKellar  to  redeem  their  camraign  TDledges  to  the  farnier  hy  passing  farm 

relief  legislation,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


MIG-BATOHY  3IEI>  Failing  to  obtain  nnaniaons  consent  to  limitation  of  dehate  on 

BILL  the  rrdgratory  "bird  hill,  Senator  A-Shnrst  yesterday  charged  that  a 

fiiiccister  ^as  on  against  legislation  that  is  to  follo",  chief  of  V7hici 

is  farm  relief.     (press,  },lay  28,) 


COTTON  EXCKAiTCrE  A  I?e^  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that,  an  indepenc- 

TICKET  ent  ticket  favoring  southern  deliveries  vras  placed  in  noziination  yes- 

terday on  the  isew  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  cnposition  to  the  regular 
ticket  on  which  Samuel  T.  Huooard,  jr.,  was  narried  for  president.  The 
new  ticket,  which  is  headed  by  Edward  M.  TTeld,  forner  president  of  the  exchange,  con- 
tains the  nanies  of  four  other  fcrirer  presidents  of  the  'exchange ,    LTcmination  of  an 
independent  ticket,  the  first  in  years,  resulted  solely  from  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  exchange  should  adont  southern  deliveries.    The  election  will 
"be  held  on  June  7,  r.hen  it  is  expected  the  vote  will  be  divided  entirely  on  this 
issue. 


TEXAS  POTASH  A  Chicinnati  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:   "Recent  dis~ 

cover:,^  of  great  potash  deposits  in  60,000  square  miles  of  Texas  will 
free  our  Ajnerican  agriculture  from  dependence  on  Europe  for  a  vital 
necessity,  asserted  Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne,  noted  mining  engineer  of 
Vvashingtcn,  before  the  Coal  Section  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Cincinnati 
May  27.    The  potash  deposits    of  Texas  look  like  white  sand  and  are  from  500  to 
1,500  feet  deep,  said  Doctor  Payne.     ''There  must  be  Government  aid  in  launching  the 
new  industiy,'  he  added,  'and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  to  drill  and  prove  fields,     ~nen  this  field  is  developed  we  will  not  have  to 
buy  potash  abroad.*    Doctor  payne  declared  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  South  has  as 
yet  been  virtually  untouched  and  predicted  that  the  coming  years  would  see  stupen- 
dous development  of  these  minerals.-' 


TAPJPE  ADI/JNIS-  Continuation  of  a  system  of  flexible  tariff  rates,  but  with 

TPATICIT  administration  taken  from,  the  Tariff  Conmission  and  put  in  the  hands 

of  a  separate  flexible  tariff  or  tariff  adjustment  board,  is  urged  by 

the  Gh^ber  of  Corimerce  of  the  United  States.     The  position  of  the 

chamber,  which  speaks  for  more  than  1,400  national  and  local  business  organizations, 

is  set  forth  in  a  statement  callirg  attention  to  the  present  Senate  investigation  of 

tariff  administration.    The  Chamber  would  have  the  present  Tariff  Conr^mission  serve 

solely  as, a  research  body,  and  a  new  board  created  to  fix  rates,  this  bosrd^s  deci- 
sions having  the  effect  cf  law. 


Section  2 

A^r-i^i cultural         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  May  27  says:  "Before  the 
Legisla-    Natioiial  Association  of  Credit  Men  at  llew  York,  Secretarj^  of  i\^ric\Tlt\ire 
tion  Jatdinc  said:    *The  defeat  of  the  Haugen  hill  in  the  House  last  week  has 

in  no"7rise  changed  the  agricultural  sit^mtion  nor  the  need  for  sound  and 
reasonahle  assistance  through  legislation. '     In  a  thoughtful  and  sensible 
addrer:s  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reminded  the  people  of  the  East  that 
the  agricultural  situation  in  the  West  is  still  distressing,  and  that  some 
thing  should  he  done  hy  CongreK?.  to  remedy  it-    Agriculture  has  before  it, 
Gays  Mr.  Jardin.e,  a  prooic-ni  of  efficiency  in  merchandising  niach  like  tha.t 
which  it  faced  in  proauction.     It  is  of  national  concern  now  that  the 
distri Dutive  machinery  of  the  no iir.tr3i^  shall  help  to  put  the  farmer  on  an 
equality  with,  other  groups  of  producers..     Secretary  Jcirdine  commended  thes 
thoughts  to  his  eastern  hearers;    (1}  The  fact  that  agriculture  has  not 
heen  getting  its  fair  share  ox  the  national  income^   (2)  that  this  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  efficiency  in  production;   (3)  that  sound  legislation  to 
helip  in  distrihuticn  will  give  agriculture  an  equitable  place  in  the  exist 
ing  economic  order.    Undoubted'!. y  agriculture  is  weak  on  its  distributing 
side«     Congress  can  help  the  farmers  to  organize  for  cooperation  in  market 
ing,  but  if  the  farmers  fail  to  cooperates  no  law  can  compel  themi  to  get 
together." 

Agriculture  The  Country  Gentleman  lor  June  says;  '^The  Philadelphia  Centennial 

at  the       Exposition  of  1876,  celebrating  the  rounding  of  the  first  centuiy  of  Amer- 
Sesgui-      ican  independence,  was  the  high-water  mark  of  interest  to  the  generation 
Centsn-      that  visited  it.     Its  ¥(/onders  were  a  never  exhausted  subject  of  discussion 
nial  for  years  after.    i\nother  great  international  exposition,  the  Sesqui-- 

Centennial,  celebrating  a  century  and  a  half  of  i^rnerican  independence,  is 
opening  in  Philadelphia  on  Jnne  f irst »     It  is  aimed  to  be  visualisation 
of  the  spiritual,  scientific,  e.conOxHic,  artistic  and  industrial  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  America  and  in  the  worj-d  during  the  fifty  years  that 
have  elapsed  smce  the  Centennial  of  1876 «^    Dedicated  as  the  e.xposition 
is  to  the  progress  of  m.aiikind  in  the  world's  most  wonderful  lialf  century, 
it  is  interes-cing  to  note  the  position  assigned  to  agriculture.    One  of" 
the  three  largest  buildings,  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  and  Pood  Products, 
covering  over  eight  and  one-third  acres  and  costing  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars,  has  been  a,pport ioned  to  it.    This  building  will  house  ex- 
hibits of  practically  everything  that  seed  and  soil  produce.    The  most 
modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  pre-paration  for  mrket  will  be  illus- 
trated.   And  there  will  be  not  only  extensive  displays  but  demonstrations 
of  the  most  moder?i  farm,  machinery  and  equipm.ent.     Put,  just  as  the  farmer' 
interest  in  his  products  no. longer  stops  with  their  sale  to  the  dealer, 
these  displays  likewise  do  not  stop  at  a  point  midwa.y  to  the  consumer's 
table.    A  modern  canning  factory,  a  baking  plant  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  processes  along  the  route  to  the  final  user  will  be  shov-m  in  full 
operation.    And  exhibits  setting  forth  the  proper  selection  and  prepara-tio 
of  food  products  m^ay  be  calculated  to  carry  much  needed  instructions  to 
city  dwellers  regarding  quality  things  to  eat*     There  will  be,  too,  a 
number  of  im.portant  agricultural  shows  held,  during  the  exposition.     One  is 
the  Livestock  Show  during  the  week  of  September  12'-19 ,  which  is  expected 
to  bring  to  the  exposition  the  pick  of  breeders'  stock  from  this  country 
and  Canada.    The  prizes  are  generous,  $50,000  being  offered  by  the  expo- 
sition, a.nd  this  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  around  $75,000  through 
additional  awards  offered  by  the  various  breed  associations.     It  is  pre~ 
dieted  that  entries  to  the  Poultry  Show,  to  be  held  the  last  week  in 
October,  will  reach  as  high  as  S,000  birds,,.  J« 
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Bread  Weight  The  Brand  bill  to  regulate  the  v-eight  of  bread  vras  approved  I/ay  25 
Bill  by  the  House  agriculture  ccninittee,    patterned  on  an  Ohio  la??,  it  Trould 

require  that  rhen  shipped  in  interstate  ccmerce  bread  n-jst  be  in  standard 
li^heat  loaves,  v/eighing  half  a  po-jnd,  one  po-and,  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
or  ?fhol3  miltiples  of  one  pound.    Certain  fonrs  of  bread,  such  as  rye  and 
raisin,  ?70uld  be  exenpt .  (press,  Kay  2?.) 


Business  An  editorial  in  Corznerce  and  Pinence  for  Irlay  25  says:   "In  vievr  of 

Conditions    the  existing  77id6Spread  pessimjsm  among  many  of  our  so-called  'lore-^^ 

casters^  and  business   'prophets'  it  is  distinctl"  cheering  to  hear  of  one 
prciT-inent  eccnoniist  who  fails  to  see  any  f-indemer.tal  reasons  for  this 
glccziy  vie?:,  and  vrho  believes  that  the  bearish  prospects  are  being  greatly 
exaggerated.     Tliis  optimistic  economist  is  Professor  I^avid  Priday,  former- 
ly president  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  he  expressed  his 
cheerful  opinions  in  a  recent  speech  entitled,   ^'Eqt  Long  VTill  prosperity 
last?'    professor  Priday  believes  that  nost  of  the  nresent  pessimism  is 
based  upon  a  certain  vague  asEur:r)tion  that  ^e  have  passed  the  peak  of  a 
business  cycle  and  that»  because  of  this  fact,  the  prosperity  of  the  past 
two  jrears  m^ast  inevitably  gi\-e  Tray  to  a  prolonged  period  of  depression. 
This  view,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Priday,  is  not  justified  by  a 
close  study  of  the  act^aal  business  cycle.    Ee  thinks  that  business  men  in 
general  and  ^forecasters^  in  particular  h^ve  still  such  an  acute  and 
painfijil  memory  of  the  1921  depression  that  they  are  ready  to  predict 
disaster  at  the  slightest  let~':rp  of  our  recent  -ohenomenal  prosperity..-. 
Professor  Friday  says:    'I  look  for  som:e  recessions  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  in  building  and  the  autov-obile  industry''  esi^ecially.     In  my  opinion 
it  rill  be  a  period  of  mild  recession  such  as  that  of  1903,  will  cause 
no  such  violent  convulsions  as  the  de-pression  of  1921,  and  will  be  of 
relatively/  short  duration.    Business  men  will,  however,  do  well  to  face 
certain  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  falling  -orices-  of  comm.odi- 
ties.     In  two  years,  perhaps  15  months,  maybe  earlier,  the  factor  of 
foreign  competition  will  enter;   in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  heavy 
downward  m.cvement  of  prices.    But,  inasmuch  as  this  can  be  prepared  for, 
it  need  not  be  dreaded,    ivly  cptim:ism  does  net  m^an  that  we  may  expect  a 
resumption  of  the  bull  riovement  in  stcclcs;  it  merely  means  th^t  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  American  business  should  not  face  the  coming  months  with 
a  great  deal  of  confidence.^" 

Iowa  Condi-  An  editorial  in  The  TTall  Street  Jciurnal  for  May  27  says:  "In 

tions         earlier  days  Pew  England  people  used  to  meet  difficult  sifijations  with 

the  admonition,   'Count  yo-'jj:  mercies.'    That  practice  has  been  revived  to 
good  purpose  in  a  community  which  ria.s  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a 
veritable  vale  of  tears.     This  was  at  a  dinner  in  Pes  lloines,  given  to 
the  Iowa  State  press  Association.    A  nrominent  Com  Belt  personage  whose 
nolitical  boom:  is  being  nursed  was  to  be  the  chief  speaker.    His  boom 
ap-pears  to  be  based  on  the  woes  of  farmers,  and  the  Iowa  fanrers  in 
partic^alar. .  .  .One  of  the  local  speakers  was  a  lawyer  used  to  dealing  with 
facts.    Evidently  in  nreparing  for  his  sueech  he  dug  for  facts  and  study- 
ing them  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Iowa  is  not  broke;  th^t  the 
main  trouble  is  a  state  of  mind  'herdly  worthy  the  State  of  Iowa.' 
prefacing  his  speech  with  tha.t  statement  he  began  to  'co-'ont  the  m.ercies,'' 
In  1925  the  210,000  farms  of  Iowa  produced  crops  and  livestock  worth 
$1,052,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $5,000  a  farm  famdly.     Capitalized  at 
5  per  cent  the  gross  would  give  every  acre  a  value  of  $600.    pactory  out- 
put was  worth  $750,000,000  and  the  mines  produced  5,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
As  the  gross  income  of  the  Nation  in  1923  was  $70,000,000,000  it  is 
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evident  from  the  figures  given  by  the  speaker  that  in  1925  Icvra^s  o^'j.tput 
was  above  the  a.Terage  percentage ....  Contrary  to  expectations  there  v:as  no 
gloom  dispensed,  the  co'jnting  of  Liercies  ras  so  true  and  logical  that  it 
■v7ould  have  been  a  hopeless  effort." 

Southern  lavid  R.  Coker,  president  of  Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company, 

Conditions    Hartsville,  S..C.,  vrrites  to  !{an\r:acturers  Secord  for  Hay  27  on  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  South.    He  says  in  part:  "I  T7ould  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  constructive  measures  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  agricult^^n^e  and  rural  life  in  the  older  cotton  States. 
A  :very  cursory  ezamii-atii^in  of  the  latest  agricultural  statistics  for  this 
section  Trill  reveal  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  homeoTTiing  fanners  is 
decreasing  and  tenancy  increasing;  that  the  acreage  in  most  of  our  stand- 
ard crops  has  greatly  decreased  during  the  past  five  years  ( '.nis  being 
especially  notable  in  the  food  and  feed  crops),  and  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  decrease  in  livestock.    Anyone  as  familig.r  -^ith  Southern  rural  con- 
ditions as  I  am.  can  point  to  many  areas  in  T^hich  during  the  past  25  years 
there  has  been  a  very  seveie  deterioration  in  crop  production  and  rural 
civilization  generally,  and  this  condition  is  by  no  means  exclusively  the 
la^cilt  of  the  boll  "reevil .     The  increase  of  man-ijf  act-JLring  in  the  South  is 
in  large  part  the  res^ilt  of  the  distressing  farm  conditions,  for  the 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  secure  at  reasonable  prices  abundant  labor 
vhich  'ms  forced  to  leave  the  xarm  because  of  the  miserable  compensation 
fromi  agriculture.  ..  .My  suggestion  is  tmt  you  put  one  of  your  best  men  on 
the  problem  of  the  decadence  of  rijxal  civilization  in  the  Old  South,  let 
him  find  out  wr^t  the  conditions  a. re,  and  then  let  him  recommend  remedies. 
Let  him  go  to  such  men  as  R.I.  Ivianning,  ex-Gcvemor  of  South  Carolina  and 
chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Land  Settlement  Commission;  T.  TT.  Long, 
director  of  extension  cf  G-eorgia,  and  particularly  Hugh  Hacr.ae,  iJlio  has 
m.ade  the  only  practical  demcnst ration  of  successful  rural  development  on 
a  large  scale  that  I  knoT:  of  in  the  Old  South." 

Tariff  Com-  The  press  of  Hay  2?  says;  "An  entirely  ne??  investigation  into  the 

mission      costs  cf  producing  vegetable  oils  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  expected 
and  Agri-  to  be  instituted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  the  relative  agri- 
cultural   cultural  costs  vrhich  enter  into  the  Droduction  of  cottonseed  oil,  soya 
Costs         bean  oil  and  peanut  oil ,.. .Tariff  Commission  officials  point  out  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  proceeding  vrith  an  in\^est igation  of  the  agricultural 
costs  of  these  oils  ^jrAev  the  flexible  provisions  cf  the  Tariff  Act.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  princical  competing  country  in 
the  production  of  cottonseed,  as  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Torld  supply  is 
produced  in  this  country.     The  objection,  in  the  case  of  soya  bean  oil, 
is  tbat  no  great  auantities  of  the  beans  them.selves  are  shipped  to  this 
country,  m.ost  of  the  inroorts  being  the  finished  oil.     Cons  e  que  ntly,  i  I  is 
expected  it  "-ould  be  difficult  to  find  authorization  ■'jnder  the  Tariff  Act 
for  consideration  cf  the  costs  of  producing  the  ra-v  materials  from  "d-ich 
the  products  -ander  consideration  are  man-jf actured ,  rhen  the  rav?  iis.terials 
themselves  are  not  in  competition.    Commissioners  believe  that  an  investi- 
gation  of  comparative  costs  can  Trell  be  made  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  as 
large  quantities  of  peanut S;  as  such,  are  shipped  to  this  co-'ontry  and  are 
in  our  markets  in  competition  "ith  domestic  peanuts." 

Wheat  Crops  An  editorial  in  Hcdem  Hiller  for  Hay  22  says;  "American  milling 

and  Hilling    can  never  reach  a  liigh  degree  of  prosnerity  until  the  foundation, 

policies  of  large  vrheat  crops  and  expert  flour  trade  can  be  commercially 
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coupled.    Locking  "back,  vrise  millers  have  follcTred  false  gods.  Rememcer 
the  millers^  policy:    'iTot  One  Bushel  of  Tnea.t  for  Export^?    T7ell,  this 
goal  was  never  reached.    To-day  it  is  a  lost  hope.     There  are  to-day  ad- 
vocates of  decreased  production  of  rheat ,  the  ^orst  policy  that  co^jld  be 
adopted.     It  means  less  production  and  less  money  for  the  farmer,  the  loss 
of  export  trade  for  the  miller,  le^s  coal  and  less  oags  used  hy  manu- 
facturers, less  tonnage  for  the  railroads  and  the  steamships,  but  some 
simps  still  believe  in  it.     It  is  admis-^icn  that  somie  one  lacks  ability  to 
sell  the  products  of  the  fields.    Of  ccurse  they  can  not  compete  with 
moderate  crops.    The:/-  have  no  v/ay  of  miarketing  the  surplus  and  fear  is 
exoressed  that  farm:ers  T-j.ll  gro^"  too  much  vrheat ,  although  a  big  surplus 
sells  and  a  little  surplus  stays  at  home  to  dem-oralize  prices.  Millers 
have  never  reached  the  decision  to  advocate  and  stress  big  vrheat  crops, 
surplus  control  and  a  real  ^^nited  action  to  expand  markets  abroad.  If 
they  suffer  no77,  the  ignoring  of  fundamientals  of  ccinmierce  may  be  the 
cause  for  blame. 

Secticn  5 
IvIAPKET  QUOTATIONS 

Fam  Products       May  27:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.40  for  the  top,  bulk  of 
sales  $13.50  to  $14.10;  beef  steers  choice  $9.90  to  $10-50:  heifers,  good 
and  choice,  $7.65  to  $10.10;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75:  canner 
and  cutter  S3-S5  to  $5.     Vealers,  medi^jm  to  choice,  $9.50  to  $13.75; 
heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.25;   stocker  and  feeder  steers, 
conmon  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $9;  fat  lambs  medi-jn.  to  choice  $13.50  to 
$16.25;  yearling  vrethers,  m.edium  to  choice,  $10-50  to  $14.75;   fat  er7es, 
common  to  choice,  $4.50  to  $7.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  continued  to  decline;  closing  sales 
ranged  $9.25  to  $10  per  barrel^,  fe^  Iot?  as  $3.50  in  I'eT  York  City.  South- 
Carolina  Irish  Cobblers  38  to  $8.50^  in  eastern  cities;  $8  to  $8.25  f.o.b. 
Texas  YelloT?  Bermuda  onions  slightly  7;eaker  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  crate  in 
cons^jding  centers;  31.05  to  $1,15  f.o.b,    StraTrberries  generally  lo?rer. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  various  varieties  mostly  13  to  13^  quart  basis  in 
eastern  cities.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  Sl.^-  to  $2.50  lovrer 
at  $3  to  $4  per  standard  45  in  teminal  markets;' $1 .50  to  $1.'^5  f.o.b. 
El  Centro. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score- butter:  iTe?:  York  41^;  Chicago  39  3/4^; 
Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  41  1/2^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  27:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.57 
to  $1.63.    I:Jo.2  red  7/inter  Chicago  $1.63  l/2;  St. Louis  $1.54  i/2;  Kansas 
City  $1.51.    ITo.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.63  l/4;  St  .Louis  -$1.5S  l/2; 
Kansas  City  $1.53  l/2.    No. 3  mixed  com  Chicago  57  1/2?^;  Minneapolis 
63  1/2^;  Zancas  City  68  l/2:i.    To. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  71  3/4c^^.  lTo.3 
yellow  com  Chicago  59  1/2'^r  St.Loiiis  70;^;  Ivlinneapolis  67^;  Kansas  City 
72  1/4^.    ITo.3  white  com  Chicago  70  l/2^;  Plansas'city  70^.    ITo.3  ^hite 
oats  Chicago  4l^t  St. Louis  41  1/2^;  Minnearoolis  37  1/2^;  Kansas  City 
41  1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  1  point, 
closing  at  17.95ji  per  lb.    llew  York  July  future  contracts  unchanged  at 
18.40^.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Indi:s trials  and     Average  closing  price    fey  27,  May  26,  May  27,  1925 

Eailroads                  20  Industrials           142.43  141.64  129.13 

20  R.H.  stocks           109.33  109.57  99.53 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  29.)   


DAILY  DIGES 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affectins  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Eesponsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  snd  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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MIG-RATOKY  BIRD  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Wearied  of  the  se^^eral  weeks'  dis- 

SILL  cnssion  on  the  iviigratory  Bird  till,  a  group  of  Senators  started  a  nove 

late  yesterday  to  invoke  the  seldoin-used  Senate  rule  limiting  dehate 
to  an  hour  for  each  Senator.     The  petition  for  cloture  V7as  circulated 
after  renewed  efforts  to  obtain  an  agreer-ient  for  a  vote  next  Tuesday  had  failed. 
Eighteen  Senators  signed  the  petition,  m-dch  was  circulated  "by  Senator  McKellar,  and 
?7nich  iray  "be  presented  T^aesday  unless  an  agreement  for  a  vote  is  reached  meantime. 
After  the  ?:'hole  day  had  "been  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  bird  bill.  Senator  Heflin 
urged  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  more  important  measures.    Ee  listed  farm  relief 
legislation  and  the  Federal  Aid  Road  bill  J> 


ONION  Ix7vSSTIGA.T IO!M  Senator  Gooding  yesterday  submitted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
ASKED  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  cost  of  production  of  onions  in 

the  United  States  and  the  princi-oal  competing  foreign  countries. 

(press.  May  29=) 


WCBLL  GP.OP  .The  press  to-day  reports:  "Plans  for  a  census  of  the  agricultural 

CSiTSUS  resources  of  the  rorld  Yieve  adopted  at  the  eighth  conference  of  the 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Rome  recently,  accord- 
ing to  Louis  J.  Taber,  Kastev  of  the  National  C-range  and  Ajnerican  dele- 
gate to  the  conference,  who  returned  yesterday  morning.    Mr.  Taber  said  th^t  the 
census  rould  be  taken  in  1930,  and  ^ould  include  the  production  and  acreage  of  all 
the  principal  agricultural  x^roducts  of  the  T.-crld.   'The  reason  "^e  have  to  wait  until 
1930,'  he  said,    'is  that,  while  in  this  cc-ontry  and  England,  such  surveys  have  been 
made  at  regular  intervals  for  the  last  centm-y,  certain  of  the  sizty-two  countries 
which  belong  to  the  institute  have  never  li^de  a  survey.    They  h^ve  to  be  shown  what 
to  do.    When  we  have  finished  we  will  ha^'e  a  veiy  accurate  idea  of  what  the  world^s 
resources  for  focd  supply  am.ount  to.     we  will  know  Just  what  we  can  count  on  in  time 
of  need,'    Another  thing  decided  upon  by  the  conference  was  to  nake  a  careful  study 
of  the  marV-eting  and  production  end  of  farm  problem:S,  Mr.  Taber  said.     It  also  was 
decided  to  m.ake  the  character  of  the  institute,  which  was  foijuded  in  1906  by  David 
Lubin,  an  American,  more  international  in  personnel  and  in  its  work. 

"After  leaving  the  conference,  I.Ir.  Taber  made  a  study  of  farm  conditions  in 
Trance,  Italy,  Switzerland,  G-emany,  Denmark,  Belgium,  England  and  Holland.  'The 
European  farmer  is  regaining  confidence,  and  wh^t  is  more  important,  he  is  working,^ 
he  said.     'He  will  soon  be  where  he  w=is  before  the  r^ar.  '    According  to  Mr.  Taber, 
Denmark,  although  a  small  countr^^  was  far  in  the  lead  a gri cultural  1;.^.     'The  Danish 
farmer  h^as  prosperity  and  high  standards,'  he  said,   'but  what  is  particularly  im- 
pressive is  his  cooperative  n&,rketii.g>    Tiie  marketing  associations  frequently  return 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  what  the  English  consumer  pays  for  butter,  eggs  and  bacon  to 
the  farmer  himself.    The  Anerican  farmer  who  gets  50  per  cent  is  lucky.'" 
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Section  2 

Agricult-ural         L.  J.  Taoer,  TTorthy  Master,  National  Gi^ge,  is  the  author  of  an 
Policy       extensive  article  entitled  '^Cur  future  Agriculturp.!  Policy,"  in  The 

Co-antry  Gentleman  for  June.    Mr.  Ta'ber  says  in  part:  ""iVho  is  looking  ahead 
and  planning  for  the  future  of  p-gricalture  in  the  sanie  T?ay  that  "business 
and  industry  are  looking  and  planning?    The  ansT?er  is  tliat  "but  little  is 
"being  done.     There  is  to-day  no  well-defined  agricultural  policy  that  look? 
any  distance  into  the  future.    Here  and  there  one  can  find  a  farsighted 
economist,  scientist  or  leader  riho  is  searching  to  find  a  program  for  the 
future  upon  which  «:he  farmers  of  the  Nation  can  unite.    But  the  number  is 
small.    Yet  agriculture,  its  leaders  and  educators,  must  have  the  courage 
to  look  into  the  future  and  "base  their  Torogrem  T7ith  that  future  in  mind. 
This  is  especia^lly  tr^ie  of  rural  organizations.    The  farm,  organisation  or 
group  that  builds  its  Trhole  program  on  solving  the  farmer *s  present-day 
problems  alone  Trill  likely  pass  out  of  existence  before  the  ink  is  dry, 
figuratively,  on  som.e  of  the  many  resolutions  that  are  being  passed.  Sound 
business  methods,  rather  than  -Qoliticians  and  legislation,  vrill  play  the 
most  iii5:ortant  part  in  any  future  agricultui'al  policy.     The  biggest  prob- 
lem for  agricultural  leaders  is  the  development  of  this  so-jnd  policy,  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive,  sufficiently  national  in  its  scope,  to  inspire 
the  i\merican  farmer  to  believe  that  this  pathTray  leads  to  better  things, 
rrom  the  standpoint  of  the  part  the  fa,mer  must  himself  pla-y  in  developing 
this  fut^jre  program,  the  burning  need  is  greater  teamv^ork  in  the  organiza- 
tions Tie  have,    77e  have  been  having  a  Grange  program,  a  Faun  Bureau 
program!,  a  Farvm^rs'  Union  program.,  e  cocperat ive -marketing  program:,  and  so 
on,  until  the  IT?.tion  is  bewildered  trying  to  determine  just  what  it  is 
that  AmericaJi  agriculture  wants.    Agriculture  needs  a  million  new  miembers 
in  these  organi'.::at ions  more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  new  la-ws." 

Bird  Con-  An  editorial  in  Hunter-Trader- Trapper  for  June  says:  "The  Federatior 

servation  of  Bird  Clubs  of  ITew  Engltuad  is  a  conservation  organisation  which  is  per- 
forming a  real  and  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  wild  life  preservation. 
The  federation  numbers,  in  its  governing  body^  somiC  of  the  leading  con- 
servationists of  the  New  England  States  who  are  directing  its  efforts  a-long 
practical  and  constructive  lines.     It  embraces  public  officials,  scien- 
tists, ornithologists,  Audubon  societies  and  various  bird  clubs,  and  works 
In  harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  sr.ortsmen.    One  of  its  recent  accom- 
plishments  is  the  securing  of  Egg  Kock  in  Lynn  Harbor  for  a  bird  sanctua.ry. 
It  proposes  to  protect  the  terns  on  theii-  breeding  grounds  along  the 
coast  this  year  and  hereafter,  and  to. work  with  sportsmen  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  wild  life,  ef-.pecially  birds.    T^hen  all  groups  and  organiza- 
tions working  along  similar  lines  sit  down  together  and  combine  their 
efforts,  instead  of  working  independently  and  at  cross  purposes,  results 
will  multiply. 5^ 

Discussing  the  present  size  and  power  and  the  outlook  for  the 
Canadian  wheat  pool,  Canada  Wee:&  by  Week,  issued  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Information  Bureau,  s?ys:   I'^ne  farmers  in  less  than  three  years  have  es- 
taolished  the  largest  cooperative  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  Canadian  wheat  pool,  wivh  its  three  tinits  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  now  has  a  ';c;tal  membership  of  125,000  farmers,  controlling 
13,220,000  of  the  2l,CC0.;000  acres  sown  to  wheat  last  year  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces.    It  is  handling  the  sale  of  the  greater  pe.rt  of  the 
wheat  production  of  Canada.    The  largest  proportion  of  the  wheat  is  sold 
by  a  central  selling  agency  to  imiporters  and  buyers  in  different  co-untries 


of  the  TTorld,  for  the  agency  has  direct  selling  connections  with  every 
tfheat  iTiporting  co-untry  and  its  ovrn  representatives  in  fifty-one  ports  of 
the  world.    The  fronds  which  accrue  fror.  the  sales  are  dislD-ursed  to  the 
merabers  of  the  three  pools.     This  method  of  har.dling  wheat  provides  a 
large  voluiiiie  thro-agh  one  agency  and  reduces  the  cost  of  operation  to  a  min- 
imum. . » 

Cotton  An  appeal  to        Secretary  Hoover  to  give  his  personal  a.ssistance 

Spinners    and  that  of  the  Department  of  Gcmmerce  in  solving  the  proolems  of  the 
Ask  Aid      cotton  spinning  industry  of  the  United  States  will  he  made  hy  a  committee 
of  the  American  Textile  i/ianuf acturers  -  Association,  which  will  call  upon 
him  nezt  Tuesday.    Mr.-  Hoover  is  of  the  opinion  that  som.e  such  plan  as 
has  "been  worlasd  out  in  the  wool  industries  is  being  contemplated  by  the 
cotton  m.en.    Either  a  -'ut iliza'cion  coimnittee"  for  the  textile  trade  or  an 
institute  of  research  and  statistical  information  he  believes  will  proba- 
bly be  proposed  as  a  basis  for  further  work.    Leaders  in  the  cotton 
Spinning  industry  have  felt  that  no  adeq^aate  method  of  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating information  concerning  day  to  day  developm.ents  in  the  industry 
and  trade  exists.   (Press,  I^Iay  28.) 

Forestry  in  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Tim.eS"Union  for  May  25  says:  '-Forest 

Florida      conservation  and  reforestation  in  Florida  was  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  m^eeting  held  in  Jacksonville  last  Thursday,  when  definite  steps  were 
talien  for  prctectirg  rnd  promoting  the  great  forest  and  timber  industry 
of  this  State..,. ihe  prim.ary  object  of  the  meeting  here  referred  to  wa^— 
♦the  cc-ordir_ation  of  the  efforts  of  all  interested  organizations  and  men 
to  bring  about  the  passage  of  a  forestry  bill  at  the  1S27  session  of  the 
Florida  legisla.ture.  '     In  the  bill  to  be  drafted  the  essential  details,  as 
presented  in  the  rieeting,  iDrovided  for  the  creation  of  a  State  department 
of  forestr^S  important  enough  to  warrant  establishment;  providing,  also, 
for  county  cooperation,  and  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  conduct  tlie 

woik  of  the  prooosed  de-oartment  This  has  the  a-opearance  of  a  very  good 

beginning  of  this  important  work,  however  simple  are  the  initial  plans, 
as  outlined.    Their  very  simplicity  encourages  hope  that  there  will  be 
Stete-wide  interest  and  cooperationu" 

Lotor  Vehicle       Definite  progress  toward  reducing  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
Accidents  dents  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  -xethcds  of  handling  the  city  traffic 
problem  were  noted  by  Col.  A.  E.  Barber,  manager  of  the  transnortat ion  and 
communications  departmient  of  the  Chamber  of  Com.merce  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  address  at  wiimAngton,  Tel,,  I.^ay  28  before  the  Delaware  Safety 
Council.     Colonel  Barber,  who  served  as  director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Street  and  Highway  Saietyj  attributed  this  chan.ge,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  ITation-wide  sajfety  camuaign  being- carried  on  by  various 
groups  interested  in  traffic  safety.     Colonel  Barber  said  the  figires  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  show  3.  material  reduction  in  the  actual 
number  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
a  3-ear  ago.     This  decrease,  he  declared,  was  the  first  that  has  been  re- 
corded since  the  autom.obile  he.s  bedome  a  great  source  of  hazard  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  country.     «'The  returns",  he  sa.id,  "are 
necessarily  incomplete;  but-  the  estimate  of  the  reduction  ra.nge,from 
4  to  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year.    This  means  that  there  were 
nearly  600  fewer  automobile  fatalities  in  the  United  States  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1923  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.  Colonel 
Barber  advocai:ed  the  adoption  by  all  the  States  of  the  Med  el  "vehicle  Code 
proposed  by  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety.  This, 
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he  said,  would  "bring  a'bov.z  uniform  traffic  la-^s,  and  would  be  helpful 
in  reducing  the  number  of  automobile  accidentr. 

Peppenrdnt  Commerce  Monthly  (New  Y03^--)  for  June  contains  a  comprehensive 

Oil  article  on  the  peppermint  oil  market.    This  says  in  part:  "As  a  result 

of  two  short  crops  in  succession  peppermint  oil,  a  volatile  oil  used 
in  menthol  uanufactui'e,  in  perfuiiiery  and  as  a  "basis  for  flavoring,  has 
"been  selling  at  ahnormally  high  prices  during  the  iS25--2S  crop  year. 
From  ?C0,C0O  to  350,000  pounds  were  produced  in  1S24,  and  the  1925 
crop  is  estin^ted  at  250,000  to  300, COO  pounds,  c^hout  half  the  yield 
expected  on  the  basis  of  acreage  planted.    As  normal  cons-ampticn  in  the 
United  States  is  placed  at  400»000  pounds  annually,  this  meant  a  deficit 
in  both  years.    Tlie  area  xiianced  to  pepiiemint  in  1925  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  j92''i,  following  ovon^rcduct ion  in  1922  and  1S23»    But  high  winds 
in  Spring,  a  killing  frost  at  the  end  of  Ulej  and  drought  substantially 
cut  the  yield.    By  the  time  new  oil  came  on  the  market  stocks  were 
negligible  as  most  of  the  smaJ.i  carryover  from  the  reduced  1984  crop 
had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  m.enthol.    For  som:e  time  la3t  fall 
the  leading  lactors  in  the  peppercaint-oil  trade  rema.ined  out  of  the 
market,  believing  that  the  arrival  of  the  new  crop  would  brinji  down  the 
price  of  oil,  -J'en  about  $16  a  pound,  about  four  times  the  normal  price 
prevailing  in  J;:ly,  1924 .Poll ovring  this,  peppe rmint~oil  prices  began 
to  a?cen;i  in  an  amazing  m?nner,  going  from  $19  the  first  of  llcvember 
to  $31  bsfore  -jhe  en 3.  of  the  m.onth.    A  dearth  of  orders  in  recent  months 
shc.rply  reduf.el  the  h:g.a  level  prevailing  at  the  end  of  1925,  and  by  the 
middle  of  M3y  :;h3  price  was  $15.    About  half  of  the  world's  peppermint 
oil  is  produced,  in  the  United  States.    The  industry  is  centered  in 
Michigan  and  Incia^na,  although  small  quantities  are  grown  in  Oregon  and 
elsewhere.    Feopenuint  ciitlt ivation  is  a  highly  specialized  industry, 
in-^^ol'^ing  soil  drainage  and  expensive  equipment  for  distillation  and  a 
high  labor  charge  m  raising  the  cron.    Owing  to  these  conditions,  the 
indu.stry  is  controlled  by  a  few  large  operators.    Japjan  is  the  second 
m'ost  important  source  of  peppermint  oil  and  England,  France,  Gennany  and 
Russia  contribute  most  of  the  remainder.    The  American  and  English  oil 
is  preferred  for  flavoring  c-nd  the  Jap,anese  for  menthol  production,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  menthcl . . . .The  supply  of  pepper- 
mint oil  on  hand  is  scarcely  adequate,  even  with  deriand  cut  down  to 
the  minimum.    Japanese  corn-mint  oil  is  the  most  available  supplement, 
but  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture's  mling  forbids  its  use  in  pharmaceuti- 
cal fo'imulas  approved  by  tne  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  without  proper 
labeling.     The  department  holds  that  Japanese  miint  oil  is  not  true 
peppermint  oil  and  it  is  not  so  recognized  outside  of  Japan, 

Redwood  Forest     An  editoria^l  in  !\Fational  Sportsman  for  June  says:  "A  great  Redwood 
Conserva-  Forest  Reservation  is  planned  by  the  Save-The-Ftedwoods  Leag-ue,  of  Cali- 
tion  fornia.    Most  of  thi.3  gigaitic  age-^oid  t-imber  is  owned  by  the  Pacific 

Lumber  Corpany,  which,  in  cooueraticn  ?7ith  the  league,  is  endep-voring 
to  deteimmne  its  proper  v'aJ.uation,     This  project  should  receive  the  hearty 
good-will  of  e.ll  men  Tvhoce  interest  is  in  the  outdoors. — It  is  with 
noble  pu:.^pose  that  the  S'...ve-The-Redwoods  League  is  carrj^ing  on  in  its 
work,  calculated  to  preserve  the  forest— this  epic  forest  in  California, 
for  they  kno^^  that  to  sacrifice  these  masterpieces  that  have  taken  forty 
generations  to  complete  would  be  comparable  to  wrecking  the  cathedrals  of 
the  old  world,  and  selling  them  for  junk.     It  is  hoped  that  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  entire  country  will  assist  the  leagu.e  in  carrying 
on  redwood  reservations  . 
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Wool  in  A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispaLch  to  the  press  of  Ma^;-  2^  says:  "Prospects 

Portland    are  iavora"ble  for  a  larger  acc-umula t ion  of  wool  in  Portland  this  year  than 
in  previous  seasons.     The  nev:  clip  has  "been  a.rriving  steadily  since  shear- 
ing "began,  growers  of  eastern  Oregon  and  central  and  ea-stern  Tvashington 
and  vfestern  Idaho  f or-vraTding  their  clips  here  for  storage  -ontil  sold." 


Section  3 
MAEIiT  OUOTATICITS 

S'sm  Prod\iCwG       May  28:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  S14.35  for  the  top,  h^alk  of 
sales  $13,25  to  $13.75»  heef  steers  heifers,  good  and  choice,  ■$7<?5  to 
$10-10;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $5.75  to  $7.75;  canner  and  cutter  $3.75  to 
$4.£0>    Vealcrs,  mediTjiii  to  choice,  $9.50  to  $loc75;  heavy  cal-v/es.  mediijin 
to  choice,  S5.5C  to  $3.25;  stocker  and  feeder  steers  corn-on  to  choice 
$6-75  to  $9;  fat  lairbs  .lediu::  to  choice,  $14  to  S16-75;  yearling  "rethers, 
mediuzi  to  choice  $11  to  515^25;  fat  e'ves,  cormon  to  choices  $4,50  to 
$7.75. 

Potato  prices  continued  to  decline,    Florida  Spaulding  Pofre  ranged 
$9.25  to  $10.25  per  "barrel  In  eaf ^tf^^n_cit ies ,     South  Carolina  Irish 
Cobblers  $8.X'  to  $9v50.    Terras/ Berzuda  cnicns  neprly  steady  at  $1.50  to 
$2  per  crate  jn  cons-oniing  centers.    St rarherries  generally  v-eaker. 
Virginia  and  i.Caryland  various  varieties  15  to  22^  quart  basis  in  the  Sast. 
Arl^nsas  and  Tenrjessee  Klondike s  $4  to  ^5.50  per  24~quart  crate  in  mid- 
western  cities.     Cali-cr-iia  Salmon  Tints  cantaloupes  reak  at  $2»75  to 
$3«50  per  standard  45  in  distributing  centers;  $1.50  to  $1.75  f.Ovb.  • 
El  Centre. 

Closing  -orices  on  92  score  butter:    l"ew  York  41^;  Philadelphia  42^; 
Chicago  39  1/4/;  Boston  41  1/2-^ 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  28;    ITo.l  dark  northern  Ivlinneapolis  $1.56 
to  $1.64.    2TC.2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.54;  Kansas  City  $1,48  i/2.  2To.2 
hard  ^.vinter  St. Louis  $1.58;  Kansas  City  $1.47  to  $1.51.    No. 3  mixed  com 
Minneapolis  S3  l/2^';  Kansas  City  69/.    I7o.3  yelloT7  corn  St. Louis  70^; 
Minneapolis  67$5;  Kansas  City  70  3/4./,    ITo»3^hite  com  Kansas  City  69  1/4/ . 
Uo.3  77hite  oats  St.  Louis  4i  3/4/;  Minneapolis  37  l/4/;  Kansas  City  4o/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  rrarkets  ras  unchanged, 
closing  at  17.950  per  lb.    ITe-T^  York  July  future  contracts  unchanged  at 
18,40/.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       ¥b.j  23,         M^y  27,         May  28,  1925 
Railroads  20  Industrials  143.43  142-43  129.60 

20  E.:i»  stocks  110=23  109.39  99.26 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  29.) 


m 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Aj^riculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  oil  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opiqions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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p  CONGRESS  Senator  McKellar  charged  in  del^ate  May  29  tliat  Senator  NorlDeck, 

m  in  charge  of  the  migratory  "bird  "bill,  was  permitting  that  measiire  to 

"be  "used  as  a  cat's  paw  to  delay  other  legislation."    Senator  McNary 
gave  notice  that  if  the  "bird  bill  was  not  disposed  of  early  this  week  he  vrould  move  ■ 
to  displace  it  "by  calling  up  his  -farm  relief  "bill.     (Press,  May  31.) 

A  farm  price  stal}ilization  "bill,  reviving  the  Haugen  measure  with  modifica- 
tions, was  urged  "before  the  House  agricultural  committee  May  30  "by  Representative 
McLaughlin  of  Nebraska,  according  to  the  press  of  May  31. 


FARM  SCHOOL  COIT-  .       The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports:     "The  National  Farm  School 
FSd-ENOE  Ol^ENS  Conference  will  open  to-morrow  at  New  York  i7i-Gh  an  address  "by  R.  77. 

Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  extend  greetings 
on  "behalf  of  Secretary  Jardine  to  agriculturists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  special  appointees  of  thirty-five  State  Governors  and  fifty 
Mayors.    The  purpose  of  the  conference,  as  outlined  in  preliminary  announcements,  is 
'to  inrpart  an  impetus  to  the  hack-to-the-soil  movement,  "by  giving  city  hoys  and  girlr 
the  requisite  scientific  agricultural  education  to  make  them  expert  farmers  and  in- 
stil in  them  a  love  of  the  soil,'    The  sessions  will  he  open  to  the  puhlic.  Senator 
Arthur  capper  of  Kansas,  who  has  expressed  keen  interest  in  the  idea  for  which  the 
National  Earm  School-located  at  Doylestcwn,  Pa. — stands,  will  "be  honorary  chaiman 
of  the  conference.     Special  attention  will  "be  devoted  to  expanding  the  facilities 
of  the  school,  which  now  offers  a  three-year  course  on  a  non-secterian  hasis  to 
youths  interested  in  farming.,  to:iQr.§iSxfi±EiSEkxisx±toTOXEisgxs;^i5^^ 

r^siximxE!fx±ks£    The  following  also  are  scheduled  to  speak:    Dr.  H.  H. 

Knapp,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture;  Joseph  P. 
Cox,  Professor  of  Earm  Crops  at  Michigan  State  College;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Census;  Jewell  Mayes,  Secretary  of  the  M'issouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Harrison  Fahrnkopf,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Associa- 
tion of  Earm  Advisers  ." 


WOOL  GROWERS  EOm(       A  Richmond,  Va. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  June  1  says:  "Eorroa- 
ASSOCIATION     tion  of  the  Eastern  Wool  Growers  Association,  Inc.,  with  headnuarters 
at  Baltimore  and  including  nearly  i,COO  members  of  the  Virginia  Co- 
operative Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Association,  Inc.,  was  annouiiced  at 
Richmond,  May  31,  by  K.  A.  Keithly,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  association.    The  new 
organization  also  includes  members  of  the  sheep  and  ^ool  gro^^ers  associations  of 
^est  Virginia  and  Maryland  who  with  the  Virginia  growers  will  market  mors  than 
500,000  pounds  of  wool  through  the  central  organization  this  year,'' 
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Agricnit-aral  . .    ' .■    An  edft-Ovial  in  The  fljnerican  Review  of  Reviews  for  June  says: 
SulDsidy         "To  su"bsidize  tha  English  cocl  industry,  miile  preparing  to  reorganize 
it,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  subsidizing  American  agriculture  "by 
any  of  the  more  a^hitious  proposals  tliat  have  "been  pending  at  Washing- 
ton.   But  sGioe  analogies  might  suggest  themselves.    The  coal  industry 
is  fundamental  to  the  economic  life  of  Great  Britain.    That  country  has 
"built  up  its  manufactures;  and  its  agriculture,  while  important,  is 
at  present  relatively  negligible.    In  the  United  States,  the  mainte- 
na-i'iccj  of  agricultural  prosperity  on  norm.al  lines  is  the  most  vital  of 
all  our*  economic  concerns.    Mr.  Harger,  than  whom  no  man  in  the  West 
"better  und8.:-stand>.s  all  that  relates  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
crops,  and  to  the  financial  aspects  of  agriculture,  gives  our  read.ers 
in  .^.his  ni-mber  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  most  definite  statement 
frat  has  yet  heen  m.ade  ahout  the  failure  of  western  hanks  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  period  of  sharp  depression  in  crop  prices.    He  takes  a 
cheerful  view,  finding  that  the  pendulum  is  swinging  hack,  and  that  the 
groat  States  ??est  of  the  Mississippi  are  working  their  way  out  of  the 
tragic  disasters  to  which  they  were  subjected  three  or  four  years  ago.." 


uyiness  Con-  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  its  review  for  June  1 

iticns  says:     "Trade  and  industry  continued  at  high  levels  through  the  month 

of  May,  and  while  some  ^uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  probable  trend  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  no  tangible  justification  for  pessimism  has 
yet  appeared.    Not  everyone  is  satisfied  with  the  volume  or  the  profit- 
ableness of  his  business,  but  some  of  these  complaints  have  to  be  dis- 
counted, as  it  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again  that  even  in  the  best 
of  years  there  is  always  someone  who  either  is  not,  or  thinks  he  is  not, 
getting  as  much  business  as  the  rest.     It  is  true  that  not  all  lines  are 
showing  as  ijniform  improvement  as  was  the  case  a  few  months  ago,  and 
some  industries  give  definite  signs  that  production  has  run  ahead  of 
consumption.    Already  this  has  necessitated  some  slowing  up  in  various 
lines,  and  'doubtless  further  readjustment  may  occur  before  the  balance 
is  everywhere  restored.    Buying,  however,  has  been  generally  conserva- 
tive, and  in  view  of  the  absence  in  most  quarters  of  burdensome  stocks, 
and  the  promise  of  continued  ease  in  mioney,  there  seems  no  reason  ivhy 
whatever  further  readjustment  is  needed  should  not  take  place  without 
undue  disturbance.    The  ray  in  which  the  Florida  boom  has  quietly  flat- 
tened out  without  serious  consequences  is  a  reassuring  demonstration 
of  the  influence  of  an  easy  credit  situation  in  facilitating  orderly 
liquidg,tion.    Taking  business  as  a  whole  the  figures  show  that  the  coun- 
try is  actively  engaged,  and  what  is  miore,  that  most  people  are  making 
money.  ..." 


anada  and  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  May  29  says:  "Per- 

mtter  haps  there  may  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  United  States  in  the  aeticn 

of  the  Canadian  Crovernment  in  im.posing  an  import  tariff  against  dmp- 
ing  from  Australia.    The  new  law  applies  to  butter,  canned  fruit  and 
apricots.    Butter  coming  into  Canada  from  Australia  is  subject  to  a 
dumping  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound.    Australia  has  granted  an  e^rport  bouJi- 
ty  of  the  same  amount.     The  ordinary  duty  on  butter  coming  into  Canada 
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from  Australia  is  1  cent  a  pound.    The  duty  on  American  "butter  enter- 
ing Canada  is  4  cents  a  pound.    Thus  Canada  ?7ill  discriniinate  against 
one  of  the  British  dominions  to  the  extent  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.    Under  a  recent  proclamation  of  the  President, 
the  duty  on  imported  hutter  enterir^  the  United  States  is  norr  12  cents 
a  pound.    The  lav;  provides  that  if  a  baiunty  is  paid  by  any  foreign 
goverrjnent  on  commodities  entering  the  United  States,  a  duty  ec'^oal  to 
the  "bounty  sr^all  "be  imposed.    Australian  butter,  therefore,  could  be 
made  to  pay  18  cents  a  pound  for  the  privilege  of  competing  with  home- 
made butter  in  this  market." 

Crops  and  An  editorial  in  The  Country  C-entlem.an  for  June  says:  '■' .  ,  .The 

Prosperity     first  half  of  the  year  h-as  been  one  of  great  business  activity.    At  the 
time  this  is  written,  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year,  building  continues  at  high  tice,  railvray  freight  loadir^s  are 
still  breaking  records,  the  steel  mills  are  operating  at  capacity,  the 
automobile  industry  is  turning  out  a  record  volume  of  new  cars,  the  ■ 
farm-implement  industry  Tras  never  busier  on  both  foreign  and  domestic 
orders.    H077  about  the  second  half  of  the  Year?    This  is  not  so  easy  to 
forecast.    Starting  early  in  January  commodity  prices  have  steadily  de- 
clined.   More  'for  rent'  signs  are  appearing  in  windOTTs;  investors  are 
begirjiing  to  look  coldly  on  building  bonds;  our  foreign  trade  balance 
is  less  favorable.    But  the  big  uncertain  factor  is  the  harvests — and 
these  depend  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  vreather.    OrJ.y  a  fev7  definite 
facts  are  noT7  discernible.    T^heat  grorrers  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas are  reasonably  sure  of  a  satisfactory  market  if  they  rush  their 
grain  to  market  immediately  after  threshing.    There  is  a  sm^ll  ^orld 
carry-over  and  prices  should  remain  fairly  steady  until  the  fate  of  the 
spring  vrheat  crop  ::.s  knovm.    The  range  countiy  is  feeling  optim.istic 
again.    Prices  are  satisfactory  and  promise  to  rem-ain  so  for  several 
years.    Hogs  may  be  lorzer  next  fall  than  the  past  spring,  but  it  vrill 
be  at  least  another  year  before  the  industry  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
cycle.    Corn  and  cotton  are  tv70  crops  about  rrhich  it  is  idle  to  specu- 
late this  early  ir.  the  season.    The  acreage  of  both  is  high  and  both 
have  a  large  carry-over  from  last  year.    Another  bumper  crop  of  both 
would  probably  depress  prices,  but  of  the  two  the  cotton  farm.ers  would 
suffer  more.    Corn  growers  with  cattle  or  hogs  to  feed — and  there  are 
many  such  fai^ners — should  do  fairly  well  even  with  heavy  jn.elds-  TI'B 
markets  for  dairy  and  poultry  products  and  for  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
affected  "bv-  industrial  earnings  and  urban  prosperity.    There  is  no  like- 
lihood that  wages  will  decrease  or  th^t  there  will  be  m-ach  -anemplojnre  nt. 
The  farm  market  sho-'old  work  into  a  stronger  position  as  the  industrial 
m.arket  recedes  a'ld  the  struggle  for  b-'j.siness  becomes  keener.  Equality 
for  agriculture  through  the  natural  working  of  economic  laws  is  apprcach 
ing  rapidly.    The  farm  market  now  for  the  first  time  in  years  -assumes  a 
position  of  real  importance.    Even  if  farm  earnings  are  no  better  than 
last  year — and  there  is  nothing  to  indicat.^  they  will  not  be — farmers 
will  h^ve  more  money  to  spend  for  better  Ijving  than  thej'-  have  had  in 
several  years.    Last  year  they  paid  up  practically  all  open  book  ac- 
counts remaining  from  previous  seasons.    Thsre  will  be  very  little  dead 
horse  to  pay  for  this  fall  and  winter.    'The  farm  market  bids  fair  to 
be  the  most  active  market  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.'* 
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Migratory  Clinton  W.  Gil"bert,  in  his  "Daily  Mirror  of  Washington"    May  29 

Bird  says:  "Bills  to  establish  Federal  Regulation  do  not  fare  well  in  Congress 

Legislation    since  Federal  prohiMtion  made  a  great  many  persons  unhappy  and  since 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  rejected  "by  the  States. 
The  Migratory  Bird  Bill,  which  provided  that  every  one  hunting  "birds 
must  take  out  a  Federal  license  and  that  Federal  game  wardens  should  see 
to  it  that  no  one  took  a  shot  at  a  bird  without  paying  his  dollar  to  a 
"bureau  in  Washington,  was  the  latest  measure  'to  hire  some  additional 
Government  sneaks  and  to  intefcrre  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
States  to  regulate  their  own  "business,'  as  Jim  Reed  called  it,  to  en- 
counter the  present  opposition  to  doing  everything  from  Washington. 
This  was  a  well-meant  measure  to  do  by  legislation  what,  after  all,  only 
can  be  done  by  education.    Jim  Heed  made  merry  with  the  constitutional 
phases  of  the  bill.    Probably  there  ought  to  be  bird  sanctuaries,  not  one, 
but  a  good  many  of  them.    But  why  not  let  the  States  establish  them?  Or 
if  the  States  will  not  do  it  alone,  why  not  with  the  aid  of  persons 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  bird  life?    The  reason  for  all  such 
measures  is  that  Washington  is  the  easiest  way.    With  one  measure  the 
whole  country  can  be  reached.    You  don't  have  to  bother  rith  forty-eight 
State  Legislatures'.' 

Milk  Monopoly       The  New  York  Times  of  May  29  reports:  "The  charge  that  the  Borden's 
Charged     Farm  Products  Company  and  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dairymen^s  League  Cooperative  Association  and  the  Ebueffield  Farm  Pro- 
ducers' Association  have  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  of  the  milk  business 
in  New  York  City  was  made  May  28  by  the  queens  County  Grand  Jury  in  a 
presentment  submitted  to  County  Judge  Frank  F.  Adel  in  Long  Island  City, 
The  Grand  Jury,  which  has  been  investigating  alleged  ^raft  in  milk  dis- 
tribution in  Queens  under  the  direction  of  District  Attorney  Richard 
S.  Newcombe,  directed  that  copies  of  the  presentment  be  sent  to  Governor 
Smith,  Mayor  Walker,  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.    In  the  course 
of  its  inquiry  the  Grand  .  |^ry  indicted  Thomas  J.  Clougher,  former  secretary 
to  Dr.  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  when  the  latter  was  Health  Commissioner,  on  the 
charge  of  accepting  a  bribe,  and  Harry  Danziger,  the  so-called  'milk  csar, » 
with  having  given  a  bribe." 


Section  3 

Department  of       An  editorial  in  The  Florists  Exchange  for  May  29  says;  "While 
Agriculture  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  bulb  trade  of  the  present  narcissus  quarantine 
policy  has  yet  |o  be  revealed,  the  effect  of  the  last  two  years*  dis- 
cussion..on  the  general  public  is  readily  discernible.    Primarily  it  has 
Bean  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  bulbs  and  their  blooms  and  a  logical 
corresponding  increase  in  the  desire  for  them.     Insofar  as  the  coat  of  the 
available  supplies  is  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  this  growing  demand 
is  wholly  advantageous  and  welcome... •A  secondary  effect  has  been  an 
unprecedented  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  press  for  developments  in 
the  plant  quarantine  field.    The  control  by  the  Government  of  the  activities 
of  plant smen  and  gardeners  has  tecome  news;  the  objective  of  careful  at- 
tention and  editorial  comment.    And  the  more  closely  this  control  becomes 
associated  with  or  comparable  to  other  larger  activities  of  civic,  economic, 
political  and  international  character,  the  richer  in  news  interest  it 
becomes.    Naturally,  then,  the  news  of  the  hearing  scheduled  for  June  2 
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to  consider  a  quarantine  affecting  the  interstate  movement  of  bulbs,  has 
created  a  new  ripple  of  excitement  even  beyond  the  bo-undaries  of  com- 

n^rcial  and  professional  horticulture,,  Anyone  interested  is  invited 

to  attend,  and  it  is  suggested  that  whether  they  can  contribute  helpful 
facts  to  the  discussion  or  merely  sit  and  listen  in,  all  yfho  can  get  to 
the  hearing  will  find  it  of  interest.    To  those  who  are,  or  contemplate, 
raising  narcissus  bulbs  comercially  it  nay  mean  considerably  more  in 
the  way  of  guidance  as  to  their  future  activities." 


Section  4 

MASKED  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       For  the  week  ended  May  29:    Hay  market  irregular,  averaging  barely 

steady.    Iviissouri  River  Maikets  easier.    Offerings  most  other  points  hardly 
equal  to  trade  needs  and  prices  steady.    More  alfalfa  at  Kansas  City. 
Timothy  steady.    Quoted  May  29:  No.  1  timothy  -  Boston  $27,50;  New  York 
$29.50;  Pittsburgh  $27.50;  Cincinnati  $27.50;  Chicago  $25;  St. Louis  $26.50; 
Kansas  City  $24.  No.  1  alfalfa  -  Kansas  City  $22.50  No.  1  prairie  -  Kansas 
City  $18.50:  Omaha  $18.75;    Chicago  $22;  St.  Louis  $20.50;'2'Iinneapolis  $15.50 

Grain  market  irregularly  lower.    Wheat  futures  slightly  higher  than 
last  week  but  liberal  receipts  reducing  cash  premiums.    Soft  wheat  especially 
weak  and  selling  lower  than  hard  wheat  some  markets.    New  crop  being 
harvested  in  southern  Texas-*    Com  futures  practically  same  as  week  ago 
but  increased  receipts  weakening  cash  prices.    Fair  amounts  of  com  being 
shipped  to  Pacific  Coast  and  some  exported  to  Mexico.    Oats  prices  again 
easier. 

Butter  markets  steady  most  of  the  week  ending  May  29  were  slightly 
weaker  again  at  the  close.    Sentiment  was  nervous  althou^  storage  holdings 
continued  to  increase  fairly  rapidly.    Production  continues  to  show  increases, 
but  the  slight  backwardness  of  the  season  has  resulted  in  the  margin  over 
last  year  being  less  than  it  was.    Closing  prices  on  92  score;  New  York 
41^^;  Chicago  39  l/4^;  Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  41  l/2^: 

Cheese  markets  were  also  steady  with  prices  at  the  cheese  boards 
meetings  of  May  27  unchanged  throughout.    Trade  was  moderately  active  and 
supplies  did  not  show  any  material  accunnilation.    Wholesale  prices  at 
Wisconsin  primaiy  markets  May  28:  Single  Daisies  19  l/4^. 

Potato  prices  continued  to  decline.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  sold 
at  a  range  of  $8,50  to  $10-25  per  barrel.    South  Carolina  Irish  Cobblers 
mostly  $8  to  $9  in  eastern  cities;    $6,75  to  $7,75  f  .o.b.  Charleston. 
Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  fattly  steady  at  $1.60  to  $2  per  crate  in  con- 
©Taming  centers.    Cantaloupes  declined  sharply.    California  Salmon  Tints 
sold  at  a  range  of  $3  to  $3.75  per  standard  45  in  terminal  markets;  $1.65 
to  $1,75  f .o.b.  El  Centre,    strawberries  firm.    Virginia  and  Maryland 
various  varieties  closed  at  12<^  to  25^  quart  basis  in  the  East. 

(No  livestock  or  cotton  reports  on  account  of  holiday.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricisitare  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultisre,  partseijlarly  in  its  v^^conomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  dssapprova!,  for  views  asd  opinions  quotetl  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
cews  of  importance. 
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7ABli  ESLISF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:     "Alnandoning,  temporarily 

LEGISLATIOl^    at  least,  the  long-pending  migratory  tird  Mil,  the  Senate  yesterday 

voted  to  m.ake  farm  relief  legislation  its  unfinished  b-asinoss  and  then 
agreed  tmanimoiasly  to  lay  it  aside  and  dispose  of  the  Army  Air  Service  expansion 
measure  The  "bird  "bill,  which  Trould  authorize  the  estahlishment  of  game  ref- 
uges and  shooting  grounds  to  "be  paid  for  out  of  license  fees  charged  hunters,  was 

not  allowed  to  go  "by  the  "board    without  a  struggle  With  the  "bird  "bill  out  of 

the  way.  Senator  McWary  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  farm  "bill — the  adminis- 
tration cooperative  marketing  and  the  corn-'belt  measure  comoined — "be  made  the  un- 
finished "business. 


COTTON  EXCHAJTGE         A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  says:     "More  than  half  a  million 
YEAR  "bales  of  the  world's  largest  cotton  crop  were  delivered  on  New  York 

Cotton  Exchange  contract  during  the  last  year,  President  Richard  T, 
Harriss  pointed  out  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Exchange  yesterday.    The  report 
called  attention  to  the  addition  of  a  traffic  department  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Exchange  to  secure  storage-in-transit  privileges  for  the  cotton  going  to  New  Eng- 
land and  European  ports." 


THE  SECRETARY'S         E.  C.  Stone,  writing  in  The  Washington  Star  of  May  31,  says: 
1\!SW  YORK  AD-  "There  were  three  outstanding  features  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
DRESS  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  according  to  the  Washington  dele- 

gates who  have  returned  from  New  York,  these  high  spots  being  the 
presentation  to  the  association  of  the  pen  which  President  Coolidge  used  in  signing 
the  new  bankruptcy  law,  the  speech  of  Secretary  Jardine  and  the  address  of  Sir  Esme 

Howard  Secretary  Jardine  in  his  address  went  over  the  whole  farm  problem  in 

a  masterly  manner,  the  convention  being  greatly  impressed  with  the  facts  as  he  pre- 
sented them.    The  speech  of  Sir  Esme  Howard  was  made  before  the  foreign  credit  de- 
partment of  the  association  and  proved  to  be  most  enlightening  and  interesting. 
These  two  distinguished  men  from  Washington  brightened  up  a  program  that  in  many 
places  included  discussions  that  were  important  but  not  particularly  exciting.  — " 


WISCONSIN  TO  PUSH     A  Milwaukee  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:     "Plans  have 
BACON  PRO-     been  laid  for  a  far-reaching  campaign  to  make  Wisconsin  the  center  for 
DUCTION  a  great  national  bacon  industry  as  an  addition  to  the  dairy  supremacy 

of  the  State.    Those  who  are  backing  the  move  say  that  the  new  industi; 
should  rival  the  famous  bacon  hogs  of  Denmark  and  other  famed  bacon  production  cen- 
ters of  the  world.    The  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  is  promoting  the  project 
and  will  be  assisted  by  the  leading  packers  of  this  section  of  the  co\:iJitry  and  live 
stock  breeder  associations.    The  new  organization  is  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Live- 
stock Improvement  Council,  with       E.  Cudahy,  Milwaukee  packer,  as  president.  ..." 
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Cotton  and  Theodore  Wood  is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  article  on 

Rayon  rayon  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  June.    He  says  in  part: 

"The  statement  is  frequently  heard  that  the  present  depression  in  the 
cotton  industry  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  use  of  rayon. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  is  not  true.    The  amount  of  rayon 
produced  in  1925  was  only  l\  per  cent  of  the  poundage  of  cotton  con- 
sumed.   The  two  principal  reasons  why  cotton  mills  have  "been  hard  press- 
ed to  malce  ends  meet  recently  are  the  expansion  in  the  industry  itself 
"between  the  years  1911  and  1924,  and  the  swing  of  fashion  which  has  de- 
creed fewer  and  lighter  garments  for  v^romen.    Let  us  see  the  figures. 
In  1911  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in  round  num"bers,  30  million 
spindles  in  cotton  mills;  in  1924  there  were  37  million,  an  increase  of 
23-3  per  cent.    The  population  in  1911  was  94  million;  in  1924  it  was 
112  million,  an  increase  of  19.1  per  cent-    The  increase  in  spindles  is 
slightly  out  of  proportion,  hut  this  is  not  all.    While  the  increase  in 
spindles  was  23.3  per  cent  for  the  period,  the  increase  in  cotton  con- 
sumption was  31  per  cent." 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  May  25  says:     " — A 

Outlook       survey  of  the  situation  "by  the  Blue  Valley  Institute  covers  prospects 

for  the  year,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  production  may  "be  less, 
"because  of  the  reduced  numher  of  dairy  cows,  unless  farmers  are  more 
lioeral  with  grain  during  the  "barn  feeding  season.    The  weather  will  "be 
the  deciding  factor  in  summer  production.    The  survey  holds  that  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  foreign  competition  "because  of  our  12c  tariff  on    •..  *  •■ 
"butter,  and  that  the  good  consumptive  demand  will  continue  if  there  is 
no  lessening  of  our  industrial  activity  Any  forecast  neces- 
sarily has  so  many  ifs  that  it  is  valua'ble  only  as  a  guide,  allowances 
being  made  as  difference  appear  in  the  deciding  factor." 

Dairy  Products  in       An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  June  1  says:  "There 
Minnesota    was  a  meeting  of  the  "butter  m.en  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis  la.st  week, 
when  they  entertained  their  fellow  la'borers  in  the  "barnyards  of  the 
farms  from  TJisconsin.    These  "butter  men  of  Minnesota  are  manufacturers 

and  producers  of  the  raw  material  v/hich  makes  creameries  possi"ble  

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  farmers  have  done  more  within  the  last  twert  y 
years  to  settle  the  agricultural  pro"blem  than  has  heen  accomplished  in 
sjiy  other  section,  not  forgetting  Iowa  and  Illinois.    At  the  Minneapolis 
meeting  the  Wisconsin  visitors  learned  that  the  May  hutter  sales  of  the 
Minnesota  association  will  total  9,000,000  poionds,  and  that  during  Apr a 
there  was  paid  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  $3,115,400  for  the  7,891,000 
pounds  of  hutter  which  the  association  handled.    During  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  the  total  amount  handled,  38,800,000  pounds,  ex- 
ceeded the  "business  of  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  "by  7,000,00 
pounds  " 
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Farm  Exodus  An  editorial  in  The  Tvashington  Post  for  May  29  says:  ''The 

in  France     United  States  is  not  the  only  country  in  rhich  the  drift  of  the  popula- 
tion is  torrard  the  cities  and  to~ns  and  aray  from  the  farms.     France  is 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  call  of  the  city  upon  its  agricultural  pop- 
ulation.   M.  Henri  Michel,  iTho  has  "been  engaged  for  some  time  upon  a 
survey  of  the  rural  situation  in  the  repuhlic,  finds  that  the  farms  of 
France  are  "being  rapidly  depopulated,  and  th^at  the  acreage  under  culti- 
vation and  the  amount  of  livestock  have  diminished  during  the  last  ten 

years  M.  Michel,  like  some  American  statesmen,  wants  Parliament 

to  do  something  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  French  agriculturist, 
"but  he  naively,'  says:     'Unf ortuna.tely  Parliament    hardly  rashes  "business 
of  V7hich  it  should  attend  to.    Parliam.ent  m^es  speeches.'    T^rein  the 
French  chamher  bears  a  rem-arkahle  resemblance  to  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive "bodies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Irish  Farmers  Op-         A  Dublin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  I -ay  29  says:     "After  pro- 
pose Tariff  longed  vacillation  the  Irish  farmers  have  declared  emphatically  against 
pro1f:Bction  in  any  form.    Even  the  hait  of  prot3Ction  for  their  era  par- 
ticular products  has  failed  to  -j^ean  them  from  their  "belief  in  free  trade. 
They  hold  th^t  ~hatever  benefits  they  m.ight  obtain  from  tariffs  on  in- 
ported  agricultural  produce  rrould  be  more  th^n  counterbalanced  "by  the 
ourden  res^ilting  from  the  higher  prices  of  protected  mancifactured  goods. 
But  a  still  m.ore  potent  consideration  in  leading  t?.em.  to  their  deci- 
sion was  a  determination  t'nat  nothing  should  he  allovjed  to  interfere 
rrith  the  free  entrance  of  Irish  agric-oltural  produce  into  Great  Bri- 
tain " 

Irrigation  The  press  of  I'ay  31  says:     "The  Interior  Department  May  29 

suggested  that  the  ITorth  Platte  "Tater  Users  A.ssociation  take  over  on 
July  1  for  operation  its  reclamation  project,  six  mionths  ahead  of  the 
time  named  in  a  contract.    The  association's  Washington  representative, 
Jam.es  T.  TTnitehead,  has  urged  acceptance.    The  Reclamation  Bureau  will 
not  demand  any  notes  or  cash  paymients,  he  explained.    The  I^Torth  Platte 
"Valley  project  is  located  in  Western  ^le'braska  and  Sastern  Wyoming." 

A  Scotts  Bluff,  ITe"b.,  dispatch  says:     "Control  of  the  I'orth 
Platte  Valley  C-overni.ient  irrigation  project  "by  the  ITorth  Platte  Valley 
Water  Users'  Association,  as  suggested  hy  the  Interior  Departmicnt ,  prol:- 
a"bly  T^o^old  depend  on  a  vote  of  miOre  th-an  1,300  memoers  of  the  associa- 
tion, B.  J.  Seger,  association  secretary,  said  Ivlay  29.  Mr.  Seger,  ?^ho 
has  "been  a  leader  in  the  fight  of  the  valley  fanners  to  h^ve  rrater  from 
the  project  turned  on  valley  farm.lands  "before  delinquent  production  and 
maintenance  charges  are  paid  to  the  C-overrfnent ,  said  full  responsibili- 
ty had  "been  placed  in  the  association's  Washington  representatives, 
Congressm.an  Po"bert  Simmons  and  Jam.es  P.  'Wliitehead-    Ke  said  he  vras  cer- 
tain, however,  the  association  officials  T:'Ould  not  care  to  act  on  any 
such  proposal  ^jntil  after  the  general  sentim.ent  of  the  farmers  had  heen 
learned  through  a  mass  meeting  or  referendum  " 
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Milk  Standard  An  editorial  in  The  \^ashington  Post  for  May  29  says:  ''At  a  con- 

ference "between  the  State  .and  Territorial  health  officers  and  the  United 
States  B^^lic  Health  Service,  a  -aniiorm  milk  standard  ordinance  for  the 
United  States,  v^hich  is  now  heiDg  used  in  eight  States,  was  indorsed. 
A  committee  appointed  last  year  reports  that  a  unifom  standard  is 
necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  general  level  of  milk  quality  and 
safety.    From,  three  States  vzhich  have  already  ap-olied  the  standard 
ordinance  come  favorable  and  sa.t isfactory  reports.    The  ordinance  ?7here 
tried  has  not  only  improved  the  sanitation  of  the  milk,  hut  has  resulted 
in  increased  production.    This  plan  has  "been  indorsed  oy  the  dairy 
interests,  resulting  in  hetter  hutter  and  greeiter  satisfaction  to  con- 
sumers.   The  plan  is  needed  in  the  £-::aller  cities,  where  the  methods 
of  milk  control  have  not  advanced  as  far  as  in  the  large  cities." 

New  York  Milk  The  Hew  York  Times  for  Ju.ne  1  states  that  one  hundred  health 

Situation  officers  from  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  seventy^-f ive  miles  of 
New  York  have  been  invited  to  come  to  Hew  York  nejrt  Iriday  to  confer 
with  Health  Commissioner  Harris  and  discuss  plans  for  concerted  action 
hy  health  authorities  in  the  metropolitan  area  against  dealers  in  hoot- 
leg  milk.    Comnissioner  Harris  said  thiat  he  purposed  to  make  Hew  York 
City  a  clearing  house  for  the  smaller  surrounding  towns  which  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  inspect  the  milk  area,  and  that  in  return  for  this 
service  he  believes  the  small  towns  will  aid  the  city  authorities  in 
exposing  avenues  of  approach  used  by  bootleg  milk  dealers  in  bringing 
their  products  to  Hew  York. 

Production  Production  in  basic  industries,  according  to  the  federal 

Reserve  Board *s  index,  decreased  1  per  cent  in  April,  slight  increases 
in  production  of  lumber  and  pig  iron  being  more  th^n  offset  by  declines 
in  output  in  other  industries.    Particularly  large  recessions  were 
shown  in  the  production  of  steel  ingots  and  in  textile  mill  activity. 
Automobile  production,  not  included  in  the  indez,  continued  in  large 
volume.    Factory  employment  and  pay  rolls  declined  slightly  in  April, 
particularly  in  the  food,  tobacco,  textile,  and  boot  and  shoe  industries. 
The  value  of  building  contracts  awarded  during  A.pril  was  scalier  than 
in  ife-rch  and  practically  the  same  as  in  A"oril  of  last  year.    Awards  for 
the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  however,  showed  increases  as  compared  with 
the  same  week  in  1925. 

Weight  and  Measure  The  need  of  sim-plicity  in  weights  and  measures  was  stressed  by 
Standards    Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  at  the  nineteenth  national  conference  on 
weights  and  measures  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  May  27.    The  rapidly 
growing  complexity  of  the  everyday  transactions  of  life.  Secretary  Hoover 
Said,  presents  simplification  as  a  new  problem  facing  weights  and  measures 
officials.    The  ramifications  of  the  Oregon  egg  law  in  which  the  sale  of 
"free-h    eggs"  which  do  not  conform^  to  the  standards  of  freshness  is  for- 
bidden, and  that  makes  comj^iete  TDrovisicn  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  bad  eggs,  was  presented  by  William  A-  Dalziel,  deputy 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  of  Oregon.    The  law  is  getting  results,- 
he  reported.    A  paper  presented  by  E.  L. Flurry,  newly  appointed  deputy 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures  of  Alabama,  caused  a  sensation 
because  of  the  conditions  it  revealed  in  that  State.    Bad  weigii  ing, 
he  declared,  is  costing  the  cotton  farmers  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
He  showed  some  of  the  tricks  the  ginners  use,  and  other  common  legerdemain 
in  cotton  weighing.  (press,  L^.y  28,) 
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Wool  Market  The  Cornmercial  Bnlletin  (Boston)  of  May  29  says:  -''Demand  for 

wool  continues  s?iOW  and  prices  are  "barely  firm.    Every  branch  of  the 
wool  textile  industry  is  following  very  closely  the  move  of  the  man 
higher  up  and  extreme  caution  prevails.    It  is  hox)ed  that  the  repeat 
orders  for  goods  may  presently  come  along  in  "better  voluir.e ,  however. 
There  is  rather  more  export  trade,  chiefly  for  cape  wools.  London 
opening  Tuesday  is  expected  to  rule  firm  on  the  finer  wools,  "but  pro'bahly 
easier  on  medium  to  coarse  cross-"breds .    Brisbane,  Australia,  was  very 
firm  this  week.    Operations  in  the  West  are  moderate  and  prices  hardly 
changed  for  the  week." 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Fam  Products  June  1:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.30  for  the  top,  bulk 

of  sales  $^13,60  to  $14;  beef  steers  (1100-1500),  choice  $10  to  $10.65; 
heifers,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $10;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to 
$7.90;  canners  and  cutters  $3-75  to  $4.90;  vealers,  medium  to  choice 
$10  to  $14;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25;  stocker  and 
feeder  steers,  coirinon  to  choice  $16  to  $18.65;  yearling  wethers,  medium 
to  choice  $13  to  $16.75;  fat  ewes,  comruon  to  choice.  $4.50  to  $7.75; 
feeding  lambs  medium  to  choice  $12  to  $13.75. 

South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $7.50  to  $8.50  per 
clothtop  barrel  in  city  markets;  $7  to  $7.25  f .o.b.  Charleston.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  mostly  $9  to  $9.50  per  double  barrel.    Florida  wrapped 
tomatoes,  fancy  count,  brought  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  six-basket  carrier 
in  eastern  markets.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  mostly  $3  to 
$3-50  per  standard  45  in  consuming  centers;  $1.60  to  $1.75  f .o.b.  El 
Centre* -  Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  of  strawberries  sold 
at  18^  to  27(2^  q-oart  basis  in  eastern  markets.    X'"irginia  betries  12^ 
to  18^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  2 
points s  closing  at  17.93^  per  Ibv-  New  York  July  future  contracts  de- 
clined 4  points,  closing  at  18'»36^. 

(Prepared  by  Bu.of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and  Average  closing  price  June  1,    May  28,    June  1,  1925 

Railroads  20  Industrials  142.30        143.43  129.69 

20  R.  R.  Shocks  109.46       110.23  99.10 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  June  2.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Depsu-tmejit  of  A^ricadteire  f»r  tlie  parposc  ol  prescEtiisg  all  shades  of  opiiaioia  as 
reSected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriealtsire,  partiGKLwiy  in  its  econoiiiie  jsspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
&T  disapproviil,  for  views  assd  ©pinions  quoted  is  ex|>re©sly  disclairaed.  Tiie  iiiteat  i®  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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fMU  RELIEF  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Charges  that  the  promise  of  agri- 

LEGISLATIOII    cultural  relief  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress  was  a  farce 
staged  to  fool  the  farmers  and  afford  Senatorial  candidates  a  chan.ce 
to  support  a  hill  they  knew  the  President  would  veto,  and  the  House  rould  not  ac- 
cept were  made  on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday.    Senator  Rohinson  of  Arkansas,  the 
Democratic  leader,  and  Senator  La  Follette,  the  Wisconsin  Progressive,  accused  the 
leaders  of  the  so-called  farm  hloc  of  insincerity  eind  of  permitting  the  farm  "bill 
to  "be  displaced  hy  other  measures.    An  insinuation  was  made  hy  Senator  Rohinson 
that  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  preferred  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
Brookhart -Cummins  primary  in  lo^va  Monday  hefore  allowing  the  Haugen  hill  to  he 
acted  upon.    Although  this  hill  had  the  parliamentary  right  of  way,  its  hackers 
manifested  no  emphatic  desire  to  continue  its  discussion.    Senator  MclJary  was  will- 
ing to  have  it  laid  aside,  hut  Senator  Blease  of  South  Carolina  objected*  ...  As 
a  result  of  the  insistence  of  Senator  Blease  that  the  "bill  maintain  its  legislative  - 
position.  Senator  McNary  had  to  proceed  with  his  explanation  of  the  measure,  hut 
after  he  had  finished  and  when  Senator  Blease  had  left  the  chamber  the  hill  was, 
after  all,  put  aside  and  aviation  was  discussed  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    l^o  real 
progress  was  made  on  the  farm  bill,  most  of  the  time  being  consumed  with  attacks 
by  Senators  Rohinson  and  La  Follette,  and  in  considering  a  point  hy  Senators  Car- 
away and  George  that  the  Senate  had  no  authority  to  originate  such  a  measure. 
These  two  latter  Senators  took  the  ground  that  the  $250,000,000  revolving  fund  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  was  a  revenue-raising  feature  and  that  because  of  this  the  bill 
contravened  the  right  of  the  House  to  initiate  revenue  legislation.  »  .  . 


PRODUCTION  COST  The  Tariff  Commission  yesterday  notified  the  Senate  it  had 

INVESTIG-ATIONordered  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  production  of  peanuts,  soy 

beans  and  cottonseed,  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution. 

(Press,  June  3.) 


CROP  IKFORMTIOK  Bills  designed  to  aid  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  by  requir- 

ASKED  ing  the  dissemination  of  more  complete  information  about  these  crops 

was  approved  yesterday  by  the  House  agricultural  committee,  according 

to  the  press  to-day. 


FEDERAL  EXPBIISES  The  press  to-day  reports:     "Official  figures  covering  Gov- 

ernmental expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1926  became  available  yesterday. in  the  Treasury  daily  statement  and  failed 
to  bear  out  the  forecast  made  at  the  ITtiite  House  Tuesday  in  behalf  of  the  President 
that  the  budget  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year,  v/hich  ends  on  June  30,  would  be  con- 
siderably below  $250,000,000.  ...^  " 
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Cotton                           The  Wall  Street  Jonrnal  for  Jvjie  2  says:  "Area  to  "oe  planted 
Crop              to  cotton  this  year  is  47,2C0,C00  acres,  condition  on  }.-ay  18  was  72 
and  the  season  is  two  T7eeks  late.    This  is  the  gist  of  the  Jay  &  Co. 
reports,  irhich  seems  to  confirm  the  deductions  of  other  authorities. 
The  cotton  trade  must  now  hegin  to  ask,  and  attempt  to  ansirer,  a 
hypothetical  question:     Will  the  crop  he  large  enough  to  m.eet  pros- 
pective demand?    If  it  Yiill  he  large  enough,  how  much  vrill  he  the  sur- 
plus?   At  this  tim.e  of  year  the  look  ahead  is  a  long  one  and  f'oll  of 
uncertainties,  hut  to  he  successful  anyone  in  the  cotton  cusiness  must 
look  far  into  the  future.    So  far  as  authorities  can  see  nc?7,  the  proh- 
ahle  ^-'orld  cons"umption  of  American  cotton  this  coming  season  should  he 
ahout  14,000,000  hales.    To^^ard  that  demand  there  sho^ald  he  a  carry- 
over of  old  American  cotton  of  6,000,000  hales.     The  crop  this  year 
then  should  make  up  the  difference  hetween  prohahle  carryover  and  pros- 
pective consumption  and  also  provide  for  a  safe  carryover  of  at  least 
3,000,000  hales.    Cotton  is  a  crop  of  possihilities  and,  until  ginned, 
rarely  ever  one  of  prohahilities  so  no  one  is  justified  in  predicting 
the  outcome  

The  exploitation  of  the  almiOst  untor.ched  resources  in  the 
vast  interior  of  the  African  Continent  is  one  of  the  large  projects 
of  the  trrentieth  century,  says  the  Ilational  Bank  of  Comm-erce,  in  a 
survey  of  that  continent's  de"elopm.ent .     It  is  pointed  out  that  cot- 
ton is  the  crop  through  which,  chiefly,  the  attenipt  is  heing  miade  to 
develop  Africa's  agriculture.    Progress  along  this  line  is  seen  as  of 
vital  importance  to  iim.erica.     "Africa's  contrihution  to  world  pro- 
duction in  the  past  season  ^-as  over-shadowed  hy  the  hig  j\merican  crop,*- 
says  the  hank,  "hut  the  estahlishment  of  great  irrigation  works,  the 
successful  struggle  against  native  inertia,  the  development  of  trans- 
port facilities  and  the  dissemination  of  crop  education  and  experience 
are  works  of  enduring  character  \7hich  carry  the  germ,  of  future  growth. 
....  The  world  cotton  m.arket,  on  the  whole,  is  a  free  miarket  and  it 
is  in  that  m.arket  that  the  African  crop  will  take  its  place.     It  ap- 
parently offers  no  threat  to  those  who  are  producing  at  a  fair  cost, 
hut  its  progress  suggests  the  fundamental  unsoundness  in  the  view  th^t 
the  holl-weevil  has  heen  a  hlessing  to  the  South,  or  in  similar  rea- 
soning.   A  lim.itation  on  the  American  supply  which  so  largely  increases 
its  unit  cost  of  production  and  which  suhjects  the  -^orld's  cotton 
manufacti]jring  industry  to  constant  crop  hazard  is  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  the  development  of  potentialities  such  as  Africa  possesses." 

r)anish  Agri-  "The  Secret  of  the  Independent  Farmers  of  Ter^nark"  is  the 

culture         title  of  an  article  hy  Joseph  K.  Hart  in  Tlie  Survey  for  June  1.  He 
says  in  part:     "The  Danish  farm.,  large  or  srrall,  is  a  congeries  of 
natural  elements,  native  or  imported— soils,  fertilizers,  tools,  power, 
seeds  and  seasons — all  organized  for  the  production  of  a  desired  crop. 
Yet  this  farm  is  not  a  factory— with  the  setting  of  factory  industry. 

It  is  still  a  country  farm  The  economic  organization  or  the 

agricult-'oral  comjn-anity — al^^ays  the  fundamental  factor  in  a  civiliza- 
tion— must  first  he  noted.    The  total  agricultural  area  of  Derimark  is 
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somewhat  in  excess  of  eight  million  acres;  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  slightly  in  excess  of  one  million.    The  numher  of  agricul- 
tural holdings  is  a  little  above  two  hundred  thousand,  distrihuted, 
according  to  the  latest  available  fig^ares:    Under  7  acres,  44,000 
holdings;  "betiveen  7  and  37  acres,  90,000  holdings;  hetTreen  37  and 
148  acres,  66,000  holdings;    "between  148  and  300'  acres,  4000  hold- 
ings; het^reen  300  and  600  acres,  900  holdings;  over  600  acres,  400 
holdings.    It  thus  appears  ttiat  the  smaller  farms  are  in  the  great 
majority,  and  tliat  "by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  area, 
is  taken  up  *by  medium  sized  farms.    The  large  farms  cover  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  area.    Moreover,  the  tendency  of  Danish  cus- 
tom and  legislation  is  tov;ard  the  maintenance  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  independent  farms.    Th.ere  is  definite  legislation  for- 
bidding the  concentration  of  large  agricultural  holdings.    In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  less  than  93  per  cent  of 
these  farms  are  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves.  .  .  •  The  chief  lines 
of  production  in  Danish  agriculture  now  are  dairy  farming  and  the 
raising  of  hogs,  with  poultry  products  following  close  behind.  As 
indicative  of  the  extent  of  Danish  production  and  export,  we  may  con- 
sider dairy  products.    The  country  produces  ann^aally  about  3,500,000 
tons  of  milk.    Of  this,  400,000  tons— about  800,000,000  pints— is 
consumed  annufslly  as  fresh  milk,  -^ithin  the  ITation.    The  balance  is 
used  principally  in  making  butter,  of  which  about  120,000  tons  is 
produced  annually— say  240,000,000  po^ands.    Of  this  amount  112,000 
tons  is  annually  exported — ^most  of  this  to  Great  Britain.  Similar 
f ignores  covering  meat  products,  poultry  prod'j'jcts,  and  certain  other 
lesser  materials,  could  be  presented.    B'j.t  these  are  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  enormous  extent  of  Denmarlrc's  intensive  productivity  and  her 
export  interests.'' 


Irrigation 
Problems 


An  editorial  in  The  Kaw  York  Tim.es  for  June  1  says:'  "Tliese 
are  hard  da.ys  for  the  farmer  in  the  White  House.    To  the  rumors  of  re- 
volt among  the  faraers  of  the  corn  and  hog  belt  have  been  added  warn- 
ings of  an  uprising  among  the  dry- farmers  of  the  m.ountain  States,  and 
now,  at  last,  from  wet  (or  would-be  wet)  farmers  of  one  of  the  irriga- 
tion projects  comes  the  report  of  threatened  violence  and  almost  re- 
bellion The  trouble  is  about  water  for  the  crops.    The  Gov- 
ernment has  declined  to  continue  the  unrestricted  granting  of  water 
from  the  North  Platte  irrigation  project  to  the  farmers  who  are  two 
years  or  more  in  arrears  in  payment  of  their  water  charges.    This  has 
naturally  angered  the  farm.ers,  who  point  out  that  without  water  to-day 
they  can  not  make  enough  to  pay  even  one  year's  arrears,  much  less  two, 
....  Cutting  off  water  from  irrigated  farms,  even  as  a  method  of 
forcing  payments,  is  an  unr^atisfactory  e:q.^edient.    That  this  has  been 
resorted  to  only  as  an  extreme  measure  is  obvious  from,  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclam.ation.    Simrning  up  the  conditions  on  the 
North  Platte  project  during  1925,  the  Commissioner  states  that  the 
arrears  are  greater  than  on  any  other  project.  ,  .  .  .  The  Coirmission- 
er  points  out  that  the  operation  of  these  projects  out  of  reclama- 
tion funds  when  the  water  users  ar3  badly  in  arrears  'is  unfair  to 
the  great  body  of  fanners  throughout  the  country  who  have  neither  aid 
nor  s\ibsidy  in  their    farming  operations. 
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Meat  SitTiatioxi  A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  sit-oation  during  the  month 

just  closed,  issued  "by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  states 
in  part:     "No thwith standing  a  good  demand  (for  smoked  and  dry  salt  meats, 
the  results  on  pork  operations  in  the  American  meat  packing  industry  dur- 
ing May  were  rather  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  relatively  high  level 
of  the  hog  market.    During  most  of  the  month,  hog  prices  averaged  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  and  almost 
double  the  prices  which  prevailed  during  May,  1923,  and  May,  1924,  when 
hog  production  and  marketings  were  at  a  peak.    The  dem^d  for  "beef  was 
fair,  with  steady  prices.    Hide  values  showed  improvement  during  the 
month.    There  was  some  improvement  in  the  demand  i£rom  England  for 
American  meats  and  prices  showed  improvement  also,  but  the  total  volume 
of  the  trade  was  small.    The  demand  for  lard  was  only  fair.    On  the 
Continent,  there  was  little  demand  for  meats.    The  demand  for  lard,  which 
was  of  good  proportions  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  was  confined 
largely  to  stocks  previously  landed." 

Migratory  Bird      ;  '■*"'An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  Jiine  2  says:     "The  Senate 
LegiBlation    has  "been  devoting  weeks  to  discussion  of  a  "bill  to  provide  sanctuaries 
for  migratory  birds,  a  nwiber  of  opponents  of  the  bill  being  very  much 
concerned  over  the  view  their  constituents  will  take  of  a  la^i^  which 
compels  them  to  pay  a  Federal  fee  of  a  dollar  for  the  privilege  of  hunting. 
The  very  considerable  sum  thus  raised  would  be  devoted  to  purchase  of 
breeding  grounds.    An&ther  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  secure  better  en- 
forcemient  of  the  Federal  migratory  game  law,  which  limits  the  hunter's 
bag  and  establishes  closed  seasons.     In  States  such  as  Maryland,  where 
t^ere  is  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  authorities  and  laws  have 
been  enacted  with  similar  restrictions  upon  h^anters,  mAgratory  birds 
are  properly  protected,  with  the  result  that  som.e  of  them  again  are  be- 
coming plentiful  here.    There  has  been  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
ducks  in  Maryland  waters  in  recent  years  due  to  better  enforcement  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  against  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them.  Sut 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  very  small  si:!m  of  money  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  law,  and  where  State  acts  are  weak  and  enforcement  lax  migrator^r 
birds  are  being  exterminated. .There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
advisability  of  conserving  migratory  birds.     If  all  States  attended  to  the 
duty  as  well  as  Maryland,  the  problem  would  be  solved.     If  others  are 
not  willing  to  do  so,  if  they  have  not  the  means  to  provide  refuges,  and 
if  in  the  absence  of  them  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  supply  that  is  now 
going  on  must  continue,  the  question  of  what  Congress  should  do  is  a 
pertinent  one.    Heretofore  it  has  refused  to  make  appropriations  to  enforce 
effectively  Federal  game  laws.    If  it  wishes  to  do  so  and  will  spend  the 
money,  it  can  establish  what  sanctuaries  are  necessary  working  out  in  all 
the  States  the  same  scheme  of  cooperation  which  is  in  effect  in  tferyland 
and  a  number  of  other  States  and  by  which  the  end  sought  is  being  attained." 

New  York  Milk  The  New  York  Times  of  June  2  reports:     "William  H.  Kehoe,  Assistant 

Situation    Corporation  Counsel  during  the  early  months  of  Mayor  Hylan's  administration, 
now  a  practicing  attorney  at  111  Broadway,  was  indicted  yesterday  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  with  Samuel  Doner,  a  wholesale  cream  dealer,  and  o the  is 
to  permit  the  importation  into  New  York  of  bootleg  cream  from  sources  of 
supply  not  approved  by  the  Health  Department.    Mr.  Kehoe,  as  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel's  staff,  was  assigned  to  the  Health  Department 
where  he  was  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  such  as  those  he 
is  accused  of  committing.    He  afterward  represented  many  milk  dealers  who 
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were  accnsed  of  violating  the  Sanitary  Code,  and  at  various  times  appeared 
"before  Dr.  Monaghan  when  he  was  Health  Coiriinissioner,  on  "behalf  of  the 
dealers.    The  indictment  of  Mr.  Kehoe  is  regarded  "by  the  authorities  as 
ending  the  quest  for  the  disaster  mind^  of  the  alleged  milk  conspiracy  "by 
means  of  vrhich  many  thousands  of  quarts  of  bootleg  cream  were  said  to 
have  found  their  way  into  Ivew  York  despite  the  Health  Department  "ban — 


Section  3 
mmST  QUOTATIONS 

F^xm  Products  June  2:  ■  Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.40  for  the  top;  "bulk 

of  sales  $13.70  to  $14,10;  heef  steers,  choice  ^9.85  to  $10.60;  heifers, 
good  and  choice,  $7.75  to  $9.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8-75  to  $S; 
canners  and  cutters  $3.75  to  $4,85;  vealers,  medi^  to  choice  $10  to 
$13.75;  heavy  calves ,  medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25;  stocker  and 
feeders,  common  to  choice  $6.50  to  $9.10;  fat  lamhs  medium  to  choice 
$15  to  $18.55; .yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $13  to  $16.80;  fat 
ewes,  common  to  choice  $4.50  to  $7.25;  feeding  lamhs  meditim  to  choice 
$12  to  $13.75. 

New  potatoes  continued  to  decline;   old  stocks  irregular.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  closed  at  $8.50  to  $9.50  per  "barrel.     South  Carolina  Irish 
Cohhlers  $7  to  $8  in  eastern  cities;  $6.50  to  $6.75  f .o.h.  Charleston. 
Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  generally-  weaker,  closing  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  crate  in  cons'oming  centers.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged 
25^  to  SI  lower  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  standard  45  in  terminal  markets; 
mostly  $1.60  to  $1.65  f .o.b.  SI  Centre.    Missouri  and  Kentucky  Aroma 
strawberries  $4  to  $6  ner  24-quart  crate  in  >!idwe3tem  markets;  auction 
sales  $2.50  to  $5.75  a't  Ivlonett,  Mo.    Florida  wrapped  stock  tomatoes,  fancy 
count,  "brought  $3  to  $4.75  per  six-'basket  carrier  in  city  markets;  $3.50 
f.o.h.  Ocala  district,  Florida. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  40  l/4^;  Chicago 
39  1/24;  Philadelphia  41<;^;  Boston  41^. 

G-rain  market  quoted  J-'one  2:  ITc .  1  dark  northern  .Minneapolis 
$1.54  to  $1.61.     ITo.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.48  1/4;  St.  Louis  $1.49.  No. 
2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.51  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1,61.    No.  2  mixed  com 
Chicago  69^.    No.  5  mixed  corn  Chicago  56  l/2^;  '.[inneapolis  62d..    No.  2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  70  1/20^    No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  58  1/4^^;  St. 
Louis  69^;  I.anneapolis  65.:^.    No.  3  white  corn  Chicago  68  1/2^*;  St.  Louis 
72^.    No.  3  white' oats  Chicago  40  1/4,;^;  St.  Louis  42^;  Minneapolis  36  l/2^, 

.  Middling  spoc  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined 
2  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  17.92^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future 
contracts  declined  5  points,  closing  at  18.35<f.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agi  Ec 

Industrials  and  Average  c'j  osing  price       June  2,      June  1,        June  2,  1925 

Railroads  20  industrials    '  143.55         142.30  132.42 

20  H.  H.  stocks  109.43         109.46  98.81 

('7all  St.  Jo^ar.,  June  5.) 
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prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Ajirieultare  for  tiie  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricjilture,  particulariy  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  viev/s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reSect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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J'AKvI  RSLI3F  Farm  relief  legislation  Fas  taken  up  in  the  Senate  yesterday 

LEGISLATION    and  Senator  Mcifery  res^jned  his  speech  in  explanations  of  proposals,  ac- 
cording to  the  press  to-day. 

Frank  R.  Kent,  rriting  from  Des  Moines,  lo-a,  to  The  Balti- 
more S^an  to-day,  says:  "  ....  To  understand  the  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  lo-a,  and  that  is  not  easy  in  the  Fast,  'There  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  people  have  a  general  grasp  of  the  facts,  and  there  is  "bu.t  a  dim,  vague  idea 
of  Viiat  the  familiar  i^ords  'corn  helt'  really  mean.    Beyond  doubt  this  great  terri- 
tory, including  parts  of  eleven  States  ....  is  the  greatest  agricultural  spot  in 
the  TTOrld.  .   ,   .  and  lor-a  is  the  very  l^eart  of  the  corn  l:elt,  the  core  of  it  all  . 
.  .  .  "^nat  it  all  means  is  that  the  lives,  hap^oiness  and  prosperity  of  every'oodj^ — 
l:ankers,  merchants,  professional  men  and  laborers — in  Iowa  are  contingent  upon  agri- 
culture .in  a  ^ay  difficult  to  conceive  in  the  manufacturing  East.    Any  long  con- 
tinued and  deep  agricultural  depression  ^.vould,  of  course,  disastrously  affect  us 
all.    Here,  the  temioorary  fluctuations  and  depressions  really  reach  into  everybody's 
pocket — touch  every  life.    Such  a  depression  exists  to-day.     .  .  .  There  is  no  space 
here  to  discuss  reasons.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  everybody  agrees  something  is 
T-rong  and  something  has  got  to  be  done.  ..." 


COTTOIT  The  press  to-da3"  says:     "An  increase  in  cotton  acreage  over 

ACREAGE  last  3/ear  of  0,6  per  cent,  is  sho^n  in  a  report  on  cotton  crop  condi- 

tions issued  yesterday/  'oy  A.  A.  Houseman-G',7athjiiey  and  Company.  This 
increase  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  1925  cotton  crop  ^7as  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord znd.  that  present  prices  of  the  staple  are  said  to  be  close  to  the  act'oal  cost  of 
production.    In  figuxe^o— the  Agriculture  Fepartm.ent '  s  revised  acreage  figures  for 
1S25  of  46,000,000  being  used  as  a  basis — the  increase  in  acreage  this  yea.r  am.ounts 
to  380,000  acres-    The  average  amo-'-int  still  to  be  planted  16  per  cent  is  not  -jn- 
usual,  it  Fas  said,  as  the  crop  is  never  entirely  seeded  on  I'ay  25,  iThich  is  the 
average  date  of  ret-ur-ns  for  the  report.    The  average  condition  of  the  crop  as  of 
^•^ay  23  is  given  in  the  report  as  71,0  per  cent  as  against  77.1  per  cent  last  year." 


C-EHI'Al^i  GRAIN  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:     "The  German 

CROPS  harvest  of  bread  grains  ^ill  be  relatively  poor  this  year  unless  the 

dry  Feather  of  the  last  three  months  is  compensated  for  by  plentiful 
rain  during  the  com.ing  Feek,  according  to  the  Food  Minister.     It  is  reported  that 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  have  had  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  normal  rainfall  since  Harch.   .   .   .  The  present  high  tariff  for  bread 
grains  and  other  agricult-aral  products  makes  Germany  m.ore  than  ever  dependent  on 
her  own  harvests,  and,  if  they  are  poor,  German  consuiiers  irould  feel  the  resulting 
shortage  of  grain  alm.ost    as  much  as  the  agricultural  interests." 
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Agri'OTaiftsif^  in  E.  A-  O'lJeal,  president  of  the  Alabama  ^'ann  Bureau  Federation, 

Alabama       in  a  coirm"anication  to  Maniif acturers  Record  for  Jxme  3, says:  "The  greatest 
danger  confronting  the  cotton  farmer  to-^day  is  that  of  overproduction. 
As  a  ma.tter  of  fact,  we  have  come  to  regard  overproduction  as  something 
more  serious  than  the  boll  weevil  and  other  pests.    The  same  is  true  for 
the  grain  farmers,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  become  true 
of  the  livestock  farmers,  provided  prices  remain  high  enough  to  stimulate 
production. ...  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  number  of  tenanStifSrmers 
is  steadily  increasing.    Just  what  the  outcom.e  vrlll  be  I  am  unable  to  say., 
but  it  certainly  does  not  look 'wholesome.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
consolation  that  there  will  be  in  agriculture  a  ''survival  of  the  fittest' 
and  that  those  who  are  not  capable  of  making  a  decent  living  on  the  farm 
will  seek  other  occupations ... -As  I  see  it,  our  first  big  need  in  agri- 
culture is  efficient  production,  which  reouires  good  seed  of  the  best 
varieties,  rich  land,  proper  fertilization,  improved  machinery  for  pre- 
paring, cultivating  and  harvesting,  and  modem  methods  in  both  production 
and  marketing.    A  close  second  is  efficient  marketing.     It  is  a  very 
unfort-anate  fact  that  the  American  farmers  get  only  around  50  cents  out 
of  the  consumer's  dollar,  while  the  Danish  farmers  get  80  to  90  cents,. 
The  American  farmers  are  not  getting  enough  of  the  wealth  which  they 
produce.     I  believe  that  every  intelligent  man  who  has  studied  this 
question  will  admit  that  I  am  right.     I  believe  also  that  those  who  have 

studied  this  question  realize  that  £>ur  hopes  lie  in  cooperation  along 
practical  business  lines  with  business  men  in  charge.     This  is  our  plan 
here  in  Alabfair.a,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  brought  great  good 
to  the  farmers  of  Alabama." 

Bacon  Production  in      The  Farmers  =  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  May  22  says:  "...Both  in 
Britain       England  and  Scotland  for  a  considerable  time  past  at  meetings  to  e.rrange 
for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  bacon  factories,  or  for  other 
purposes  in  connection  with  pig-keeping,  strong  lament  has  invariably 
been  made  regarding  the  failure  of  the  home  farmer  to  produce  the  proper 
type  of  bacon  pig-    After  expressions  of  strong  regret  that  it  should 
be  necessary  for  the  country  to  pay  such  a  huge  bill  annually  for  imported 
bacon,  the  speakers  are  mostl.y  wont  to  concentrate  on  the  class  and 
weight  of  pig  most  suiiable  for  producing  the  uniform  quality  of  bacon 
and  hams  which  the  market  demands,  and  which  the  outside  competitor 
has  so  well  fitted  himself  to  supply.     The  discussion  has  been  a  lasting 
one,  and  for  so  far  no  finalities  have  been  reached.    The  supremacy 
of  a  breed  is  one  thing,  the  raising  of  a  prime  curer's  pig  another.  On 
the  other  side  they  have  more  competing  breeds  tlian  we  have  here.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  a  TanT/^orth  to  a  Vfessex  Saddle-back  and  from  a  Middle- 
York  to  a  Gloucester  Tvhite-Spot.    Here  we  have  no  such  conflicting 
interests,  no  clashing  of  breed  propaganda. ..  .Southern  curing  finns  know 
the  exact  size  and  type  of  pig  they  want  to  produce  a  side  which  v/ill  be 
graded  as  stout  or  lean  sizeable  on  the  London  market,  and  command  the 
highest  price.     It  takes  such  choicely  selected,  high  quality  bacon  to 
meet  the  keen  comi5.etition  of  Danish,  Canadian,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  Supplies. 
The  uniformity  of  the  Danish  product  calls  for  admiration,  and  testifies 
to  the  energetic  skill  of  both  feeders  and  curing  factories,  and  the 
close  cooperation  which  exists  between  thGm....v" 
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Faitn  School  Conference     The  Hew  York  Times  of  June  3  reports:  ^^.q  prolDlems  of 
interesting  city  boys  and  girls  in  faming  as  a  profession  and  of 
devising  means  to  offset  the  farm- to-the-»city  movement ,  were  discussed 
Jxme  B  at  the  National  Farm  School  Conference  at  llei^  York.  The 
conference  ^as  held  --ander  the  auspices  of  the  National  Farm  School, 
a  non-sectarian  fam  school  established  by  the  late  Sabbi  Joseph 
Erauskopf  in  1896  at  Boyleston,  ?a»    Sessions  will  continue  through 
Monday.    AppointeiiS  of  thirty-five  Governors  and  fifty  Mayors  of  the 
principal  citi^»  neve  present  at  the  sessions  on  l^yednesday.  The 
principal  speaker  ras  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  R.  u,  Dunlap... 
Mr.  Dunlcp  read  a  message  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  M.  M,  Jardine 
^ho  praised  the  work  of  the  National  Farm  School. .. -Mr.  Dunlap  commendec 
the  officers  of  the  school  for  giving  piactical  as  well  as  theoretical 
instruction  in  farming.    Students  of  the  school  have  the  opportunity 
to  rotate  in  the  various  departments  and  to  become  acq'as,inted  with 
different  phases  of  farm  work.    The  course  is  three  years.    During  the 
first  and  second  year  the  students  work  zander  the  Faculty  and  the  senio: 
During  the  senior  yea.r  students  who  show  ability  are  placed  in  charge  c: 
various  departments  or  parts  of  the  farm  to  develop  executive  ability 
and  responsibility.    The  work  includes  courses  in  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, floriculture,  poultry  raising  and  bee-keeping.    No  tuition  or 
board  is  charged  students." 

Forestry  Work  in  .  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  28  says:  "Alaban/ 
Alabama  apparently,  is  doing  very  considerable  and  practicable  forestry  work- 

The  State  is  a  neighbor  of  Florida.     Its  forest  and  timber  interests 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  this  State.    Alabama,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  advance  of  Florida  in  the  matter  of  forest  conservation  and  in 
fact  of  reforestation,  doing  good  and  practical  work  along  both  lines. 
Alabama  has  a  moving  forestry  department,  something  that  Florida  recent! 
has  started  to  get  into  operation.    That  Alabamans  forestr\^  department 
is  moving  forward  is  indicated  by  a  recent  bulletin,  sent  out  from  the 
Montgomery  office  of  the  State  comjnission  of  forestry,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  »Over  b, 000, COO  acres  have  been  added  to  the  area  included 
within  the  forestry  districts  since  the  first  of  the  year,'  and  that 
'this  brings  the  total  patrolled  area  up  to  date  at  about  eight  and 
three- q^jarter  million  acres,  five  and  three-quarter  mallion  acres  having 
been  under  patrol  at  the  close  of  1925. '....ft  is  evident  that  forestry'- 
work  in  Alabama  is  for  the  benefit  of  owners  of  small  forest  areas  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  owners  of  larger  areas  of  land.    By  cooperation 
necessary  work  is  made  possible," 

New  England  Agri-           An  editorial  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  June  says: 
culture         "There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  ag^ic^Tlture  of  the  West  that  has 
to  rely  upon  distant  markets  for  the  sale  of  wheat  or  wobl  or  livestock, 
and  that  of  New  England  New  England  farming  has  experienced  a  some- 
what striking  revival  in  recent  years.    This  is  due  to  the  imense 
population  of  Ne^  England,  in  industrial- towns  and  cities,  that  provides 
a  nearby  market  for  the  farmers'  special  products.    Ultimately  some  cf 
the  more  acute  difficulties  of  the  western  farmers  will  passraway 
through  the  growth  of  local  me.rkets ,  followed  by  crop  diversification. 
T/ith  what  we  know  of  soil  improvement,  and -with  modem  farm  machinery, 
..  the  farms  of  the  United  States  could  readily  feed  three  or  four  times 
our  present  population.    A  perfect  balance  as  between  city  and  country 
is  not  to  be  expected  anywhere  at  any  given  moment;  but  co-ontry^  lif  e  is 
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so  valuable  a  feature  of  our  i^jnerican  social  system  that  its  reasonaljie 
prosperity  should  he  a  matter  of  governrr.ental  concern." 

T?heat  Outloblr  An  editorial  in  The  "all  Street  Journal  for  May  29  says:  "  'What 

are  the  prospects  for  the  price  of  wheat  het^esn  nov?  and  the  first. of 
September?^    There  can  he  no  direct  ans^sr  to  this  question  of  a  reader 
because  it  vrould  he  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.     It  is  possible  to 
state  some  lacus  from  which  he  ma?/  draw  his  o^  conclusions,  always  re- 
membering th^t  crops  are  largely  a  m.atter  of  weather  and  that  there  ma.y 
be  many  changes  before  harvest,    prediction  has  been  called  the  most 
gratuitous  form  of  human  folly.    A  month  ago  e:^erts  estimated  our  wheat- 
outlook  at  around  800,000,000  bushels,  allowing  550,000,000  bushels  for 
.  winter  and  250,000,000  for  spring.     Since  then  there  have  been  parts  of 
the  belt  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture  but  no  great  damage  has  been 
done.     If  seasonal  rains  occur  up  to  ripening  time,  that  estimate  will 

probably  stand  for  the  winter  wheat  A  crop  of  800,000,000  bushels 

should  given  an  exportable  surplus  of  considerable  size.     The  foreign 
situation  is  such  as  to  make  likely  a  need  for  a  large  part  of  our 
winter  wheat  before  the  first  of  September  and  also  for  future  delivery. 
Between  the  first  of  August,  1925,  and  May  15,  1926,  the  co^jntries  who 
buy  from  us  absorbed  470,000,000  bushels  of  foreign  wheat-    By  the  end 
of  J:^ay  their  takings  should  approximate  500,000.000  bushels.     If  those 
countries  in  10  months  take  500,000,000  bushels,  a  fair  estimate  can 
be  made  of  what  the  total  for  12  months  will  be.    Their  crop  season 
bugisis  the  first  of  August.    That  will  they  take  in  the  coming  season 
when  their  present  crop  outlook  is  not  so  good  as  last  year?  Interna- 
tional grain  experts  say  650,000,000  bushels,  as  a  minimum..  This 
estimate  receives  strong  corroboration  in  the  stocks  in  store  and  on 
passage.    European  finances  have  been  such  that  an  accumulation  of 
wheat  has  been  iiiipossible ,    Buying  has  been  on  the  hand-to-mouth  order 
throughout  the  season.    As  a  consequence,  Europe  has  no  large  supply 
in  store,  neither  is  there  liklihcod  of  any  great  q'oantity  being  on 
passage  between  now  and  the  first  of  August.    Wheat  must  be  purchased 
steadily  at  least  until  the  harvests  of  those  countries,  and  the 
United  states  will  be  the  best  market  in  which  to  brty.    At  this  early 
date,  before  an-y  estima-te  of  Cana.da''s  crop  can  be  made,  it  appears  as 
if  Europe's  de-oendcnce  lU/On  the  United  States  this  suumer  and  autumn 
will  be  more  than  a  year  ago.    Therefore,  x^ratch  the  progress  of  cur 
crop,  especially  in  the  Northwest.'' 

Wool  Situation  '     ■  •  •  -  •     •  ••■ 

A^Soston  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "  There  is  a  wider 
range  in  the  demand  for  wool  than  there  was  a  week  ago  and  apparently 
a  larger  movement ,  but  prices  are  still  soft  and  in  several  instances 
there  ha^-e  been  'distress  '  sales ,    The  reports  which  come  from  the  far 
Eest  show  a  greater  confidence  in  the  future,  howe'/er,  in  that  they 
indicate  the  development  of  some  s-peculative  buying,  relying  upon 
improved  prices  in  the  distribution  centers.    All  the  territory  wool 
States  are  reporting  a  good  business  to  the  Boston  houses.    The  asking 
price  for  fine  and  fir.e  s-edium  territory  -^^ool  in  Boston  runs  from  $1.10 
to  $1.15,  but  m.ost  of  the  business  done  is  sa.id  to  be  close  to  the 
$1.10  rate." 
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Department  of  'The  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

Agricuiture  May,  coirrnenting  editorially  on  the  (American)  Cooperative  I'larketing 

Bill,  says  in  part:     ''The  Department  of  Agriculture  ha-S  done  from  its 
inception  a  great  deal  of  work  irrith  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  production;  in  fact,  its  early  activities  vrere  confined 
largely  to  matters  affecting  the  production  of  agricultural  products. 
In  recent  years  it  has  done  considerahle  work  with  respect  to  market- 
ing.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  "bill  to  enlarge  the  activities  of  the 
department  so  that  they  may  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  movement.     It  is  intended  that  this  hill,  if 
enacted,  ^ill  enahle  the  departm.ent  to  do  for  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  through  cooperative  associations,  work  of  a  char- 
acter analogous  to  th^t  which  it  has  always  done  in  regard  to  produc- 
tion.'.  .   .  It  is  generally  known  thxat  farmers,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  them,  and  to  their  widely  scattered  geographical  sit^oation,  pro- 
ceed in  m.any  respects  uni nt el li gently  in  regard  to  the  production 
and  marketing  of  their  products.    The  provision  in  question  would  tend 
to  alleviate  this  condition." 


Section  4 
MiiBEST  QUOTM'IONS 

Parm  Products  June  2:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.45;  hulk  of  sales 

$13.70  to  $14.10;  "beef  steers  choice  $9.85  to  $10.60;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $6.85  to  $8.15;  canners  and  cutters  $3.75  to  $5;  vealers,  med- 
±-'jm  to  choice  $10.50  to  $14;  heavj^  calves  $6.50  to  $8.25;  stockers 
and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $5.50  to  $9.10;  fat  lamhs  medi"i:m  to 
choice  $16.25  to  $18.90;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $13.25 
to  $17;  fat  ewes,  com_mon  to  choice,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Hew  potatoes  continued  to  decline;  old  stodc  firm..  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  $8  to  $9  per  oarrel.  South  Carolina  Irish  Coohlers 
mostly  $7  to  $8  in  eastern  cities;  $5.75  to  $6.50  f.o.h.    Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  slightly  weaker,  closing  at  $1.35  to  $1.75  per  standard 
crate.  Florida  tomatoes,  fancy  count,  I'^eak  at  c2.50  to  $4.50  per  six- 
"basket  carrier  in  consuming  centers.     Strawberry  prices  generally 
lower,  Ivlaryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  13^  to  20^  quart  "basis 
in  eastern  markets;  Kentucky  and  Missouri  Aromas  mostly  $4  to  $4,75 
per  24-quart  crate,  top  of  $5  in  Pittsburgh.  California  Salmon  Tint 
cantaloupes  around  25^  to  50^  lower  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  standard  45 
in  city  markets;  $1.60  to  $1.75  f.o.h.  El  Centro. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  7  designated  spot  markets  declined 
9  points,  closing  at  17.83;^  per  Ih .  (holi^^y  in  3  m^arkets)  ,  Hew  York 
July  future  contracts  advanced  1  point,  closing  at  18,36/^, 

C-rain  prices  quoted  J^xne  3:  ITo.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.56  to  $1,65.  ITo.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.52;  Kansas  City  $1.46  if  Z . 
ITo.  2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.55  l/2;  Ho.  3  hard  winter  St  .Louis 
$1.55.  ITo.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  64^;  Kansas  City  70/^.  Ho.  3  yellow 
com  St. Louis  70  l/2^;  Minneapolis  66;^;  Kansas  City  71  l/2^.  Ho.  3 
white  corn  Kansas  City  71j^.  Ho,  3  white  oats  St. Louis  42  3/4^;  Minne- 
apolis 37  1/4^;  Kansas  City  41^. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  "butter:    Hew  York  42^;  Chicago 
40^;  Philadelphia  42)b;  Boston  41  1/2;^.     (Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


Prepared  in  the  Ussited  Stages  Dapartesaet  ©f  Agrie«3ite9«  f®r  tke  pisrpose  of  pr^enting  all  shades  of  opiaion  as 
reflected  in  the  pr@as  on  matter  slfectio^  agri«Klt^e,  parliealar!  j  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  zstd  ©piaions  quoted  is  espressly  diselaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  acenrateiy  the 
ne'ws  of  importance. 
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FAmi  RELIEF  The  Press  to-day  reports:     "Crop  price  stabilization, 

LEGISLATION         which  has  claimed  the  attention  of  Congress  in  one  ^ray  or  another 

for  some  months,  again  is  fonmlly  in  the  spotlight,  this  time  in 
the  Senate.    Closely  resembling  in  princir-le  the  Kaugen  bill  recent 
ly  rejected  by  the  House,  its  fate  rests  upon  ability  of  sponsors  to  convince  South 
em  Senators  that  the  equalization  fee  and  other  elements  of  the  plan  nerit  their 
sup-oort.    Senator  i^cNary,  leading  the  fight  for  the  plan,  drew  remarks  from  some 
of  the  southern  Demoarrats  yesterday  which  indicated  strong  doubts  regarding  its 
wisdom,  but  he  insisted  that  it  would  operate  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer.   Opposition,  he  charged,  was  coming  from  the  middleman  and  profiteer. 
Senator  P.ansdell  contended  that  the  views  of  only  9  per  cent  of  the  producers  had 
been  obtained  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion  of  the  scheme  before  the  equalization  fee  principles  were  applied. 
Opposition  also  was  voiced  by  Senator  Shipstead,  T^ho    held  that  the  plan  involved 
a  Government   ^monopoly'  in  wheat,  and  Senator  Mayfield  questioned  the  value  of 
withholding  products  from  the  market  through  cooperative  organizations,  pointing 
out  that  the  price  of  cotton  had  not  been  sustained  although  1,500,000  bales  had 
Deen  turned  over  to  these  associations  during  the  year  " 


R^tmt  ^^^^^  'T'^e  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:     "Aroused  by  re- 

^  ports  that  British  interests  have  obtained  concessions  on  vast 

tracts  of  public  lands  in  Panama  on  both  sides  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
X     ,  Chairman  Borah,  of  the  Senate  foreign  relations  commiittee,  in- 

-f^v?  ^  resolution  yesterday  calling  on  the  State  and  -Tar  DeDartments  for  all 
available  information  on  the  subject.  ." 

^  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says;     "A  flat  denial  to 

report  irom  'Aashington  that  this  Government  is  interested  in  a  British  corpora- 
tion   Which  according  to  Richard  0.  Harsh,  an  American  rubber  expert,  aims  to 
dP^-  1        British  rubber  monopoly  in  Panama,  was  given  last  night.    An  equally  emph? 
sio      f      ^'^^^^^'^  ^^^i^^^  *^^at  the  Panajna  Corporation,  of  this  city,  has  a  conces- 

n  01  practically  all  the  Panama  lands  on  which  rubber  can  be  grom  was  fcrtbnomir 
irom  the  officials  of  this  corporation  in  London  » 

AR^JSTICB  DAY  Tj^e  House  yesterday  adopts  a  Senate  resolution  calling 

on  President  Coolidge  to  declare  Armistice  Day  as  a  day  of  prayer, 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 


BUSINESS  COIIDITIONS  Dun»s  Review  to-day  says:     "The  comparative  steadiness 

of  current  trade  is  an  encouraging  phase  that  is  commented  upon 
,  dispatches  from  m.any  q-aarters.     There  is  more  of  a  tone  of 

cneertulness  to  some  reports,  either  because  of  an  actual  gain  in  orders  or  o-in^: 
lines^^°       prospects,  and  more  resistance  to  price  concessions  is  noted  in  certain 
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Agriciilture  in  0.  W-  Koiner,  Ccirmissioner  cf  Agricult-are  for  Virginia,  in  a 

Virginia      ccnriT;nicat-i cn  to  IvfentLiFacturers  Hsccrd  for  JiJP-e  3,  says!   C^^ing 

to  the  grea-o  diversity  of  prod'c.cts  and  to  the  fact  that  Virginia  farmers 
also  produce  a  large  percentage  of  their  oTvn  food  and  feed,  agric^jltural 
conditions  in  Virginia  during  the  past  five  years  have  not  "been  as  bad 
as  -in  many  other  Stat  =9g^,  especially  in  the  Central  South,  There  the  one- 
crop  system  largely  prevails.     Since  the  great  depression  in  1S2C  there 
has-been  some  hardshi-p  on  Virginia  farms  and  soiLe  co^unties  shoTr  a  con- 
side  rahle  reduction  in  the  land  in  cultivation,  hut  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  there  has  ccen  advancement  in  agriculture  since  1920.     There  vras 
an  increase  cf  a-pproximtely  4  per  cent  in  the  naniDer  cf  famis  from  1930 
to  1925,  hut  there  ^as  a  decrease  cf  7  per  cent  in  the  amo^jnt  of  land  in 
fa-i^rs,  the  average  siio  of  Virginia  fares  dropping  from  99.?  in  1920  to 
89,9  acrea  in  1925,    The  decrease-  is  duo  tc  sereral  causes— the  grovTth 
of  suoufos  around  citios,  the  purchase  cf  forest  reser^/es  hy  the  federal 
C-ov eminent,  the  accuiring  of  large  tracts  hy  lumber  ccrtrp.anies  and  the 
ahandonirent  of  ioos  prcdux^tive  fams  in  the  eastern  and  central  counties. 
Fortunately,  in  Virgrnia  land  values  d:  d  not  rise  too  high  during  the  T^ar 
years,  and  -rfhe^i  the  depression  cane  there  v-as  not  the  slui:p  in  value  ^ich 
occurred  in  seme  States,  especially  in  the  Middle  West.    Another  indication 
of  progress  is  the  fact  that  the  numher  of  tractors  en  Virginia  farms 
increased  frc^  2,3?9  in  1920  tc  6-773  in  1955.     Virginia  farmers  have  "been 
ouiclr  tc  utilize  nodorn  inventions  and  in  1925    3,715  farms  vvere  qquipped 
with  radio  receiving  sets,  and  since  that  time  there  has  heen  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  u'se  of  radios.    The  State  Banic  Examiner  informs  us  that 
there  have  been  very  fe~  failures  in  bariks  in  the  rural  section  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  in  nearly  ever^,^  case  the  failure  vras  due  to 
inefficient  or  dishonest  management  rather  thsn  to  financial  depression. 
We  are  also  inform.ci  that  the  Federal  Land  BarJk:  of  Baltimore  has  had 
fewer  foreclosures  in  Virginia  than  in  any  other  State  in  ?7hich  that 
bank  has  made  loans.    The  five-year  period  also  shc':^s  a  decrease  in  per 

cent  of  Virginia  fams  operated  by  tenants  The  remedy  here  is 

commodity  coo-perative  societies  v7ith  a  ]ai*ge  majority  of  growers  co- 
operating.   They  must  nractically  all  pull  together  or  this  method  is 
ineffective.    The  individual,  scattered,  subservient  methods  miUSt  go. 
The  farmer  has  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  life  himself  up  by  his  boot- 
straps.    Som.etime3  he  increases  the  vo]um.e  of  his  business  in  the  hope 
that  it  -ill  solve  the  problem..     But  the  fact  that  he  sells  at  or  beloTr 
the  cost  of  production,  the  greater  the  surplus  the  greater  are  his  losses. 
It  is  like  pouring'oil  instead  of  T^ater  on  fire.    Cooperation  and  less  pro 
ducat  ion  is  the  farmer's  ':«7ay  out  at  present.     If  there  is  any  other  fvay, 
77hat  is  it?.  - . 

Butter  Imports  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Bair^/  Revie??  for  May  27  saysX.  "Within 

the  American  dairy  industry  itself  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  con- 
cerning a  12  per  cent  butter  tariff.    One  holds  it  is  a  blessing,  while 
the  other  is  not  quite  sure.    As  is  usually  the  case,  each  side  has  an 
argument  reasona.bly  convincing.    The  chief  harm  of  butter  imports  to  the 
A2rerican  dairy  farmer  was  not  in  displacing  his  product.    At  no  time  in 
recent  years  has  enough  foreign  butter  been  brou.ght  in  to  cause  even  a 
ripple  in  national  consumption.    The  dairy  farmer  suffered,  hoTvever,  just 
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as  did  his  miidle-Lien,  from  an  artificiality  in  the  marketing  stiuct"a.re 
l^ational  markets  are  sensitive  things.    Heavy  consignments  of  foreign 
"butter  rrould  arrive,  say,  at  Ner  York.     The  IJev:  York  market  rould  a'b- 
sorh  the  importation,  t'j.t  rould  oe  depressed  in  conseauence  and  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  San  Francisco  quickly  reflect i 
this  depression.    Until  the  market  had  a  chance  to  right  itself  once 
more,  the  dairy  farmers  all  over  the  United  States  would  receive  a 
slightly  lo^er  price  for  their  product..   ?or  instance,  the  price  fell 
off  l/2-pent»    Multiply  this  j/s-cent  "by  the  n-amher  re-o resenting  pcmds 
of  hutterfat  Droduced  in  one  day  in  the  United  States  and  you  vvill  have 
an  astonishing  total  —  money  that  could  have  gone  into  the  farmer's 
pocket  Dut  for  a  trifling  hatch  or  tro  of  foreign  cutter  arriving  in- 
cpport-onely  at  a  -cort  thousands  of  miles  aray«    ^ne  hazard  to  the  market 
rhich  foreign  huttsr  offered  has  "been  eliminated,  many  helieve,  "by  the 
12-cent  tariff, -'J 

Canadian  Parmer  '  'Ihe  Canadian  farmer  enjoys  much  greater  benefit  from  the  present 
Position  era  of  prosperity/  than  does  the  American  agriculturist,  since  the 

prices  of  Canadian  faim  products  are  consicieraoly  above  the  general  pric 
level,  while  the  average  price  of  United  Sta-tes  faim  products  is  belo^:", 
according  to  the  monthly  letter  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.     For  severs 
months  the  entire  trend  of  basic  commodity  prices  has  been  doTmv/ard  in 
both  this  count"f"y  and  Canada,  and,  as  is  usual,  ra~:  materials  suffered 
more  than  finished  products,  ''The  Dom.inion  Bureau  of  Statistics  index 
for  256  commodities  in  April  was  160*6,  agailnst  163.8  for  Jan-ua.ry," 
the  letter  says,     '^Trhile  the  April  indem  number  for  Canadian  farm  pro- 
ducts stands  at  172.9.     Cn  the  other  hand  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  index  shor7S  that  faim.  prod^3.cts  in  the  United  Ste.tes  stand 
at  146,  as  against  a  general  price  level  of  approximately  154,     In  both 
cases  these  indices  are  T^eighted  in  relation  to  the  economic  importance 
of  the  various  prices  going  into  the  index.    The  prevailing  Iot-  urices 
for  com  and  cotton  go  far  to  explain  the  Isw  prices  in  the  United  StatP 
while  the  high  price  of  7;heat,  rhich  is  proportionately  a  much  more 
important  product  in  Canada,  is  a  large  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  farming."    Taking  ICO  to  represent  the  average  1913  price  of 
commodities,  the  follcrring  index  nu:.ibers,  as  contained  in  the  letter, 
show  that  the  balance  between  purchasing  poTver  and  consunotion  T^as 
•    maintained  during  April  in  better  proportion  in  Canada  than  in  the 

United  Statess    Parm  products ,  172'3  animal,  133;  foods,  159 .3: textiles 
and  their  products ,  175.9;  vrood  products  endpaper,  156.9;   iron  and  its 
products,  145;  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products ,  104,4;  non-metallic 
minerals  and  their  -oroducts,  177;  building  and  constraction  materials, 
150,4;  all  commodities,  150-6. 

Cotton  Outlook  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  June  4  says:  nrp>ie 

Journal  of  Commerce  of  2Te-^  York  has  made  an  important  and  interesting 
survey  of  the  cotton  prospects  for  the  present  year.     Its  estimate  of 
June  1,  F-hich  covers  the  trelve  principal  cotton-producing  States, 
indicates  a  decrease  of  2,450,000  bales.     The  governing  facts  rhich 
-appear  to  lead  the  Journal  to  this  estimate  are  a  decrease  in  acreage 
of  2-3  per  cent  and  a  condition  of  65.9  per  cent  of  normaJ  ccmoared%ith 
73  per  cent  at  this  time  last  year,  combined  v;ith  the  fact  that,  on  the 
average,  the  crop  is  eighteen  days  later  than  last  year,  vrhen  it  ^as 
unusually  early.    Should  the  reduction  approach  anything  like  the  estima^ 
then  the  surplus  from  the  present  crop  probablv  7^111  be  needed,  in 
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Addition  to  the  new  crop,  to  -eet  the  -^orld^s  rec;aireiient s  of  Aiterican 
cotton  for  the  coming  season. .Tne  total  ezports  of  American  cotton  to 
date  this  year  are  slightly  "belovr  those  of  last  year,  but  recently  the 
exports  have  "been  running  son:8t7hst  ahove  those  for  the  corresponding 
?,eeks  of  last  year,  so  Lhat  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  aggregate  ez- 
poros  z2-y  easily  be  eqiial  to  the  total  of  last  year....'' 

lann  School  Con-         The  New  York  Tii-es  of  Jnne  4  reports:     "Gabriel  ravidson,  general 
ference  manager  of  the  Jewish  Agricnlt^iral  Society,  told  the  delegates  to  the 

ITational  j'arr:  School  Conference  at  Ivevr  York  <J-ane  3  that  Jevrs  T7ho  settled 
on  Ane.-ican  farms  were  proving  to  the  vrorld  that  they  were  et  hor:e  on 
the  soil,    T-,7enty-f ive  years  ago,  said  Irlr.  Davidson,  there  rere  l.CCO 
Je^vish  fains  in  two  or  three  States.    At  the  present  time,  he  declared, 
there  ^re  7  ,  500  Jerrish  famers  ?/ncse  holdings  of  1,000, COO  acres  rere 
val-^ied  at  $100,000,000 rG-.  H.  Hecke,  Coiniiissicner  of  Agric^alture, 
of  California,  spoke  of  the  'Oriental  Menace'  to  agricnlture  in  his 
State,    He  said  California  77oke  up  to  'an  amazing  situation  ?:hen  she 
found  Japarese,  Chinese  and  Hindus  STrarming  over  the  farms  and  threat- 
ering  tc  oi-.tn^jmber  the  Ameiiican  farmers,'  He  said  that  then  his  State 
realized  the  need  of  scientific  men  on  the  faims  and  began  vrorking  to 
that  end  ?7ith  excellent  results .3.  ?.  Yoak-om,  former  railroad  bolder, 
of  Lor.g  Islsnd,  spoke  on  the  stabilization  of  farm  products.    He  told  of 
one  instance  of  a  faimer  in  Oklahoma  selling  melons  at  5  cents  each. 
The  melons  -ere  sold  in  St.  Pa-al  at  35  cents  each,  freight  being  12  cents 
and  66  cents  goirg  for  commission.     'In  Maine,'  he  declared,   'the  av- 
erage production  of  potatoes  is  40,000,000  bushels  a  year.    Ire  years  ago 
they  sold  the  nei:t  yearns  crop  at  35  to  50  cents  a  bushel.    'The  consnmers 
of  ?TeT?  York  City  paid  for  the  same  potatoes  $2^50  a  bushel.    In  Plorida 
the  potato  growers  two  years  ago  practically  went  cut  of  business.  The 
St.  Paul  Potato  H-rorers'  Association,  controlling  16,000  carloads  of  pota- 
toes, we.s  financially  destroyed  and  gave  up  business.    This  country  must 
find  a  ra,v  to  stabilize  the  price  of  potatoes.....'*    The  conference  was 
called  to  discuss  the  agricultural  situation  generally  and  to  devise  means 
of  -sspanding  the  facilities  of  the  Fationel  Parm  School  founded  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Frauskopf  of  Philadelphia,  to  give  city  boys 
a  three-yes r  study  in  agriculture. 


Section  3 

Department  of  In  an  editorial  on  the  Pumell  Act,  price  Current-G-rain  Heporter 

Agricult^ire      for  Jnne  2  says:     ''....This  la:v  provides  a  yearly  increase  of  $10,000 

'jntil  a  maximiiin  of  $60,000  is  reached  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930, 
after  vrhich  dete  the  maxirmm  s-jm  is  to  be  given  each  such  station,  each 
year.    Wide  latitude  is  given  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  so  long 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  different  administrative  officials  it  is  used 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  development  and  imnrovment  of  the  raral  home 
and  raral  life  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  result  of  such 
researches.    Per  the  most  part,  vre  believe  the  money  is  rell  spent, 
even  to  telling  a  farmer's  ^^ife  where  she  should  have  her  kitchen  stove, 
table,  puTip,  etc.,  or  to  saying  that  she  should  have  a  dish  drainer,  a 
T7heeied  tray  or  a  kitchen  sink.     If,  horrever,  each  one  of  the  43  stations 
^n-.dert£kes  the  same  kind  of  studies,  many  of  ^^hich  are  no  more  compli- 
cated than  these,  a  good  deal  of  money  ^ill  be  rasted.    Prom  ^'ord  that 
comes  to  us,  it  appears  that  there  is  no^  a  lot  of  duplication  in  the 
study  of  cooperative  marketing  and  rhile  it  vrill  uncues tionably  take 
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an  enormouR  amount  of  research  work  to  prove  its  universal  value,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  of  the  stations  now  conducting  such 
a  study  will  consider  it  v/ise  to  discontinue  it.    We  have  yet  to  hear 
of  any  of  these  stations  using  any  of  this  monej'"  or  of  that  appropriated 
"by  the  different  States,  to  show  the  value  of  our  present  grain  market- 
ing methods,  or  to  suggest  ways  in  which  they  might  "be  doproved." 


Section  4 
liAPJIET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  June  4:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14»65  for  the  top, 

bulk  of  sales  $13.80  to  $14. SO;  heef  steers,  heifers,  good  and  choice, 
$'?775  to  $9«75;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $6.65  to  $8.15;  canner  and 
cutter  $3.75  to  $4.75;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $14;  heavy 
calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.25;  stocker  and  feeder  steers, 
common  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $9.10;  fat  lambs,  m^dim  to  choice  $16.25 
to  $19;  yearling  wethers,  nedinm  to  choice  $13.25  to  $17;  fat  ewes, 
common  to  choice  $4.25  to  $6.75. 

South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $6  to  $7<,75 
per  barrel  In  eastern  ms.rkets;  $6  to  $6.25  f  .o.b.  Charleston,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs;  $4.50  to  $4,75  per  100  pounds  carlot 
sai'fes  in  Chicago,  $3.50  tio  $4.  in  other  midwestern  cities;  $3  f  .o,b. 
Mobile.    Florida  fancy  wrapped  tomatoes  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  six-baffket 
carrier.    Texas  arrivals  $2-25  to  $3-     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes 
ranged  $2.75  to  $3  per  standard  45  in  eastern  consuming  centers;  $3  to 
$3.75  in  the  Middle  West  and  $1.50  to  $1.65  f  .o.b.  El  Centre.  Mairyland 
and  Delaware  various  varieties  mostly  14  to  20(j;  quart  basis  in  the  East, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    l^ew  York  42^^  Chicago 
40^1^  Philadelphia  42^^;  Boston  41  l/Sc^o 

n-rain  prices  quoted  Jime  4:  llo.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.57  to  $1.64;  ^0.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.54  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.55 
ITo.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $156;   St.  Louis  $1.58;  Kansas  City  $1.59|  Isfo. 
2  mixed  c.^rn  Chicago  72^^'  No.  3  m^ixed  com  Chicago  56  l/2  to  58;^; 
Llinneapolis  63  i/2^;  Kansas  City  69  l/2^-    No.  2  yellow  com  Chicago 
72  l/2(^:  No.  Z  yellow  corn  Chicago  70  1/4^;  St.  Louis  71  l/2^;  Minneapolis 
67  l/2f^;  Kansas  City  71  l/2^;  Nc.  3  white  com  Chicago  70  l/4^.  Kansas 
City  70  l/4^.    Ho.  5  white  oats  Chicago  40  5/4^;  St.  Louis  42  3/4^; 
Minneapolis  3?  1/4^;  Sansas  City  41^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced 
4  points,  closing  at  17.37^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  de- 
clined 7  points,  closing  at  18.29^,     (Prepared  by  Bu.of  Agr.Econ). 

Industrials  and  Average  closing  price       June  4,         June  3,    June  4,192S 

Railroads  20  Industrials  145.28  145.03  128.89 

20  R.  R.  stocks  110.53  109,74  98.41 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  June  5.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  rrtatters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval  for  views  and  oploioi.s  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAEM  EELIE?  LEG-  The  Associated  Press  June  6  reported:  "Forces  supporting  agri- 
ISLATION  cultural  relief  measures  took  a  new  lease  on  life  June  5,  when  it  T7as 

announced  that  Vice  President  Dawes  had  taken  economic  direction  of 
farm  legislation.    The  announcement  was  made  "by  Senator  Watson,  after 
he  had  attended  a  conference  of  farm  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress  ?Jid  at  which  the 
Vice  President  was  present.    The  purpose  was  to  agree  upon  a  farm  relief  measure 
which  it  was  believed  the  President  would  sign.  Those  attending  the  conference  in- 
dorsed the  McFary  equalization  fee  measure  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  with 
several  modifications.    They  favored  reducing  the  revolving  fund  from  $250,000,000 
to  $175,000,000,  of  which  $75,000,000  would  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
cotton.    Another  amendment  agreed  upon  would  authorize  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  equalization  fee  provision  on  all  of  the  five  basic  farm  commodities:  Wheat, 
cattle,  swine,  cotton  and  com.    But  the  actual  operation  of  the  fee  would  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers  of  any  of  the  commodities,  who  would  determine  by  a 
referendum  when  they  wished  it  to  become  ef feet ive. .The  conferees  decided  not  to 
include  the  embargo  and  the  tariff  provisions  contained  in  the  Haugen  bill,  which  wr 
defeated  by  the  House,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  McUary  measure.    Among  those  ?vt- 
tending  the  conference  was  George       Peek,  of  Moline,  111.,  who  was  active  in  sup- 
port of  the  Haugen  bill,  and  Chester  Da.vis,  representing  the  American  Faim  Bureau 
Federation.    Others  present,  all  Republicans,  were  Senators  McNary,  Cummins,  Gooding 
and  Representative  Pornell • . . .« 


PEDERAL  BUILD IIJG-         The  press  of  June  6  saysj   "Eight  Federal  public  buildings 
PROGEAlvl  projects  are  provided  for  the  District  in  the  first  public  buildings 

construction  program,  announced  yesterday  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

.....The  projects  will  cost  $33,725,000,  it  is  estimated.  Appropria- 
tions totaling  $5»S2^'s^<^0^J^^g^l  i^^i^^^^  o^"         present  session  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  first  year  "of"  work  on  'cii  em. .  ./-Erect  ion  of  a  general  office  building 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  completion  of  the  central  part  of  the  depart- 
ment's administration  building,  and  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  smaller  rented  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  department  offices.    These  projects  will  cost  $8,075,000,  of 
which  $1,925,000  is  to  be  expended  the  first  year  " 


GOOD  ROADS  Amid  charges  and  denials  of  a  filibuster  and  threats  that  then 

MEASURE  would  be  no  adjournment  until  the  Pederp.l  aid  good  roads  bill  is 

passed,  the  Senate  agreed  June  5  to  consider  it  this  week  with  debate 

limited.  (Press,  J-ane  6.) 


COTTClJ  AND  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Until  the 

ACREAGE  REPORTS    Government  acreage  estimate  and  first  condition  report  are  issued, 
a  month  hence,  the  market  is  apt  to  drift  along  in  much  the  same  rut 
into  which  it  has  fallen  in  recent  weeks,  unless  the  reports  from  the 
interior  continue  to  show  as  sa.tiEf rectory  progress  as  has  been  experienced  during 
the  recent  past.  The  breaking  of  the  drought  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  would  -un- 
doubtedly make  for  somewhat  lower  prices,,." 


Section  2 

A  London  dis-atch  to  the  press  of  J'one  5  says;   "The  Linisti'v  of 
Agriculture's  "ban  on  the  iirportation  of  meat  carcasses  from  the  ^Conti- 
nent,   cecause  of  the  danger' of  introducing  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
caused  a  sharp  advance  in  prices  at  Smithfield  June  4.... Hone  stock  ad- 
vanced and  American  frozen' meat  was  dearer.     The  Dan  set  up  'oy  the 
Linistry  does  not  affect  imports  from  America,  Argentina  or  Australia." 

D^jn-s  Eeviev:  for  June  5  says:  ''The  comparative  steadiness  of  cur- 
rent t?ad3  is  an  enccT:!^sg-Lng  phase  that  is  commented  upon  in  dispatches 
from  many  quarters,    Tliere  is  more  of  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  to  some  re- 
ports, either  "because  of  an  actual  gain  in  orders  or  owing  to^ioproyed 
prosT^ects,  and  more  resistance  to  price  concessions  is  noted  in  certain 
lines.     The  downward  trend  of  the  commodity  markets,  though  continuing 
for  six  consecutive  months,  has  "been  gradual,  and  it  has  had  no  generally 
disturbing  effects." 

Cotton  Crop  Commerce  and  Fims.nce  for  June  2  says.:   In  an  effort  to  provic* 

Heports      the  trade  with  estimates  that  will  conmand  confidence,  Commerce  and 

finance  intends  to  publish  a  series  of  reports  in  which  the  indicated 
yield  in  every  cotton  producing  county  will  be  given  as  of  the  date  of 
each  report.    This  Dlan  will  involve  the  cooperation  of  at  least  one  cor 
respondent  in  each  of  the  861  counties  in  which  cotton  is  groTTn  and  in 
the  counties  that  produced  more  than  2,50C  bales  last  year  we  shall  hope 
to  have  a  correspondent  for  each  5, COO  bales  produced.    Thus  we  should 
have  20  correspondents  in  and  20  estimates  of  its  production  from  a 
county  that  produced  100, OOC  bales  last  year  and  our  estimate  of  the 
total  yield  will  be  e.r rived  at  by  averaging  the  estimates  for  each  co^jnt; 
and  adding  together  the  averages  so  obtained,    following  this  plan  we 
should  be  able  to  present  composite  estimates  that  wj.ll  reflect  the  vie^ 
of  about  5,000  observers  each  of  whom  will  report  upon  conditions  in  his 
county  and  his  co^onty  onlyo    ITo  one  will  be  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
total  crop  or  the  total  acreage  as  no  one  can  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  entire  belt.    ITor  will  any  one  be  expected  to  achieve  the  impossible 
by  describing  tha  condition  in  figures  tha,t  purport  to  be  percentages  of 
an  indefinable  and  unthinkable  normal -We  believe  that  the  opinion  of 
an  experienced  and  intelligent  cotton  man  as  to  the  outlook  in  his  own 
immediate  neigliborhood  can  be  relied  upon  x^hereas  his  estimate  of  the 
total  yield  would  have  to  be  based  upon  hearsay  evidence  of  -rhose  accura 
cy  he  could  not  be  sure.    "iTe  purpose  to  issue  our  first  estimate  on 
J une  16 . » . .  . 

Electric  "The  importance  of  extension  into  rural,  districts  by  electrical 

Power  for  companies  hc-s  been  stressed  recently  by  many  leaders  in  the  industry^  Ho 
Parm.s         only  is  it  considered  necessary  to  provide  a  market  for  fiorther  expansio 
but  it  is  suggested  as  a  means  for  decentralizing  industry  and  turning 
pop-jlation  back  from  urban  to  rural  districts.    3y  bringing  industrievS 
into  fields  now  exclusively  agricultural ,  it  is  contended  that  fluctua- 
tions in  the  demand  for  farm  labor  rould  largely  be  offset  with  a  re-> 
sultant  economiic  gain  to  both  farming  and  man^afacttrring.     In  order  to  fi 
solutions  for  the  problems  which  have  been  miet  in  the  extension  of 
electrical  service  to  the  fanning  field,  many  Dublic  utility  companies  . 
have  established  experimental  rural  power  lineso    These  sup-ily  farms 
where  electricity  is  utilized  in  every  Tray  possible.    Thus  costs  for 
power,  lighting  and  heating  are  established"  definit  ely.     The  Northern 
States  Power  Company  set  up  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  rural  experi- 
mental power  line.     The  experiments  in  applying  electricity  to  agriculti 
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were  supervised  by  the  Agti cultural  College  of  the  University  of  Minneso-  ■ 
ta.    It  required  considerable  time  to  solve  mechanical  problems  en- 
countered, but  two  years'  operation  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  much 
data.    Basing  his  opinions  on  this  data,  Charles  F.  Stuart,  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Northern  States,  recently  said 
that  at  present  rural  lines  should  be  extended  only  when  accompanied  by 
educational  effort.'*  (N.Y. Times,  June  4.) 

Farm  School  The  New  York  Times  of  June  5  reports;  «The  high  productiveness  of 

Conference    the  American  famer,  his  abandonment  of  the  farm  because  of  the  low  re- 
turn on  his  investment,  the  way  in  which  he  suffers  from  low  prices  by 
producing  bumper  crops  and  the  need  for  reasonably  stabilizing  the  price 
of  farm  products  were  some  of  the  things  discussed  by  former  Governor 
Frank  0.  Lowden  of  Illinois  at  the  morning  session. of  the  National  Faxm 
School  Conference  at  New  York,  June  4.    Governor  Lowden  said  that  after 
a  wage  allowance  less  than  that  of  unskilled  labor  the  American  farmer 
iM^^  last  year  received  a  net  return  of  only  3.5^  per  cent,  without  deduction 

^^■L  for  either  depreciation  of  fern  improvements  or  for  depletion  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Lowden  pointed  out  that  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  farmers,  which 
was  $47,000,000,000  in  1919-1920.  decreased  to  $32,000,000,000  last  year, 
on  the  basis  of  figures  compiled  by  the  United  Stages  Department  of 
Agriculture.     'From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  the  great  agricultural 
plant  of  the  United  States  is  running  down  at  a  dangerous  pace,'  said 
Hp              Governor  Lowden.     'It  involves  the  very  life  of  the  Nation.    For  if  the 
I                   farmer  does  not  receive  an  adequate  return  the  result  will  be  fewer  f^fia- 
ers.    This  result  already  is  in  evidence*    A  report  recently  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  reduced  by  almost  500,000  during  the  last 
year. J  " 

I'ord  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  4  says:  '"Farming 

Farming     is  an  industry,  but  it  does  not  yet  realize  that  fact.    This,  in  sub- 
stance, is  what  Henry  Ford  finds  is  the  cause  for  the  so-called  farm 
crisis. .Since  the  industrial  revolution  the  world  has  made  great  progress 
Enterprise,  power  and  division  of  labor  have  greatly  increased  production. 
This  has  bettered  the  condition  of  the  imsses  of  the  people,  and  thus  ad- 
vanced civilization.    Employment  now  is  something  more  than  the  means  of  a 
bare  living.     It  means  enjoyment  of  life  through  things  that  once  were 
lacked  upon  as  unobtainable  luxuries.    The  farm  has  not  kept  up  with  in- 
dustry.   Previously,  self-contained,  it  still  is  regarded  as  a  means  of 
living.    The  trouble  is  that  the  farmer  wants  to  continue  that  condition, 
but  at  the  same  time  demands  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  things  that  the  in- 
dustrialist has.    It  is  right  that  he  should  have  them,  but  at  a  price. 
It  must  be  the  same  price  that  is  paid  by  the  industrialist,  and  he,  not 
the  government,  must  pay  it.    Ford  states  tha  situ8.tion  in  these  words; 
'The  farmer  wants  as  much  money  for  his  work  as  the  industrialist  gets  for 
his.    The  fam^r  claims  that  he  works  harder  than  the  industrialist,  and 
probably  he  does.    But  the  world  does  not  pay  for  sweat.    It  pays  for 
results*'    The  farmer  may  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  work 
hard.    But  the  idea  is  that  he  is  not  engaged  the  year  round  in  productive 
work.    On  the  other  hand,  the  industrialist  is  engaged  the  whole  year  long 
in  turning  out  goods  that  the  people  need  for  consumption.    With  a  proper 
amount  of  raachinery  a  farmer  should  spend  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year 
in  producing  crops.    The  remainder  of  the  year,  as  Ford  says  'is  taken  up 
with  fruitless  tasks  which  keep  him  occupied  but  do  not  gain  him  a  living.' 
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No  industrialist  co^-i.ld  make  even  a  l:are  living  cy  working  cnly  a  fe^ 
weeks  of  the  year,  no  -sJztei  how  long  the  hours  or  hard  the  work.  Wages 
anc  profits  come  out  of  -oroducticn      In  this,  agriculture  is  no  different 
frorcT industry  for  agriculture  now  is  an  Indus tiy.  ...This  thought  was  antic 
i?Dated  in  one  of  the  Barron  letters  from  Siu'ope,  giving  this  quotation-* 
'The  solution  for  industrial  Germany,  and  every  ether  cc— itiy  v.-as  for  th'3 
fams  to  "ce  attached  to  the  factories  so  that  loeople  vrork^d  in  the  open  aj 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  factories  in  ?;inter. '    The  old  kind  of  farm  is 
deado     The  farmer  hac  stepped  into  the  industrial  world  and  asks  for  a 
share  of  its  i^t'oras.  Is  entitled  to  the  share  but  m^ist  earn  it  hy  oul 

put.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  hoTr  hard  he  -or:iS,  hut  the  results  ohcained. 
The  dairy  farm  im;_st  prcd'Vje  dairy  produces  and  give  ei^Dloi^Tnent  the  year 
roimd.    ether  t\^es  of  farmers  must  find  year-ro^:jid  productive  Troidc  for 
which  the  vorld  rill  pey^'^ 

Livestock  Country  Life  (London)  for  hay  22  published  the  fcllO'^ing  commranica- 

Problems    tion  from  h.  Portal;   ■■In  your  leader  in  Country  Life  on  the  need  for  a 
in  Britain    pig-^ "breeding  policy,  you  do  not  m.ention  the  equal  need  for  a  really  co- 
operative purcha-sing-in-hulk  policy  for  meals,  etc.,  which  vrould  he  sent 
to  the  -?ig-f  seders  direct  hy  that  cooperative  purchasing  hody.     I  gathered 
from  conversation  abroad  that  the  Danish  haccn  factory  is  aiso  the  pur- 
veyor to  Email-holders  of  the  pigs  to  fatten, a^.d  that  the  cooperative  or- 
ganization supplies  the  meals  needed  at  wholesale  price,  takes  his  milk, 
returns  him  separated  milk,  and  the  sm-all -holder  eventually  gets  h^'-s 
dividend  in  uCL-n<as  on  purchases  of  meals  c ought— "being  surplus  profit^- 
and  his  hacon  factory  return,  less  value  of  his  pigs  sent  him  from  the 
factor^"  to  feed  up«    The  British  farmer  will  never  ccmoine  to  "buy  foods 
in  "bulk,  partly  hecauce  it  is  a  cash  t-ransact ion,  partly  hecause  he  likes 
to  be  independent  and  go  Tihere  he  wills ^  but  the  difference  in  price  of  a 
5-ton  lot  of  msal  i.o.b.  London,  if  part  of  a  cOC=-tcn  purchase^  iSj  frahk= 
ly,  a  TTuarter  profit  on  a  pig  fed.     I  traveled  up  to  Giasgcw  with  a 
Liverpool  miller,  who  told  me  cas-ciaily  that  all  their  whsat  ''offals'  went 
to  Eermiark  because  (1)  the  mill  shix-'ped  in  big  lots,  (2)  drew  cash  f«o,br 
on  bill  of  lading,  and  (o)  were  saved  waiting  for  m^oney,  saved  heavy  rail 
rates  and  freight  to  Denmaiky  less  per  ton  than  delivery  ssvonty  miles  (juX 
of  Liverpool,    How  can  we  compete  as  now  placed?-' 

Sugar  Situa-  The  National  City  Bank  of  i-7ew  Yoric  says;  f'The  sugar  industry,  from 
tion  the  standpoint  both  of  the  producer  and  refiner,  has  been  through  a  very 

trying  period.    Refiners  were  enabled  to  make  a  little  money  last  year, 
as  sugar  prices,  while  low,  were  somewhat  steadier  than  in  preceding 
years,  and  as  the  refiner's  business  is  bu.ylng,  refining  and  selling 
sugar,  he  is  affected  more  by  price  instability  than  by  whether  the  price 
itself  is  high  or  low.    Tor  the  producer,  howe:?er,  who  for  mere  than  a 
year  has  seen  s^ogar  selling  below  cost  of  production,  the  situation  has 
been  peculiarly  distressing  and  has  caused  mi-.ch  hardship  and  loss  to  al- 
laoEt  all  engaged  in  that  end  of  the  industry.,.." 

■Section  3 

Departm.ent  of       An  editorial  in  Price  Current-G-rain  Pc^orter  for  June  2  sp,ys?  ^^An 
Agricult-ure    ejiamination  of  a  n-amber  of  bulletins  put  G'j.t  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, telling  of  violations  of  the  Pood  and  Di'ugs  Act,  shows  that  in  so 
far  as  the  feed  trade  is  concerned,  practically  all  of  them  are  for  mis- 
branding.   Almost  without  exception  the  tags  indicated  a  higher  percentage 
of  protein  than  the  feeds  actually  contained.    As  everyone  kno":"S ,  no  re- 
sponsible feed  man^jfacturer  would  imowingly  send  out  any  of  his  products 
Irhat  were  deficient  in  protein  or  fat  or  that  were  adulterated  ^ith 
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worthless  or  inferior  materials  and  the  inf initesimally  snail  percentage 
found  thus  defective  shows  with  what  great  care  suqh  matters  are  regular- 
ly handled.     It  is»  of  course,  unfortunate  that  once^in  a  while  there  is- 
a  slip-up  somewhere  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  in  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  various  ingredients  or  of  the  finished  product,  and  no 
one  regrets  such  occurrences  more  keenly  than  does  the  manufacturer.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  protein  and  fat  in 
the  feed  grains  as  well  as  in  wheat,  and  the  facts  can  only  he  determined 
hy  frequent  and  careful  chemical  analysis." 

Section  4 

I/iilBKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       For  the  week  ended  Jmie  5:    Grain  market  irregularly  firna.  fheat 
prices  sharply  higher  on  private  reports  of  less  favorable  crop  condition^ 
Mills  competing  for  limited  supplies  of  good  milling  wheat.    Com  futures 
1  to  2  cents  higher  for  week  and  cash  com  averaging  fractionally  higher. 
Receipts  liberal  and  country  holdings  large.    Oats  firm  with  com  but 
large  harvest  this  grain  in  Southwest  restricting  demand  there. 

Hay  market  firm.    Receipts  generally  light.    Good  demand  for  so\and 
hay  eastern  and  central  markets.    Situation  easier  Missouri  River  markets 
Alfalfa  receipts  Kansas  City  exceed  demand.    Some  new  crop  alfalfa  out  of 
condition — discoimted  $S  to  $5.    Quoted  June  5:    No.l  timothy  -  Boston 
$27-50;  New  York  $20;  Pittsburgh  $27.50;  Cincinnati  $26;  Chicago  $25; 
St.  Louis  $26.50;  Kansas  City  $24;  Mem|)his  $29.50.    No.l  alfalfa  (new) 
Kansas  City  $1,7.50;  Omaha  (new)  $18.75;  Denver  $17.50;  Memphis  $24.  No.l 
prairie  Kansas  City  $16.50;  Omaha  $18.50;  Chicago  $22;  St .Louis  $19,50; 
Minneapolis  $17. 

Aggregate  marketings  of  cattle  at  seven  of  our  primary  markets  she 
a  moderate  increase  this  week  over  the  week  previous,  sheep  and  lambs  a 
more  marked  supply  expansion  and  hog  receipts  being  practically  the  same 
as  the  preceding  week  but  materially  short  of  the  year  earlier.  Closing 
prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago  showed  a  10  to  30^  higher  bulk  and  a  25j^  highei 
top  than  last  week^s  closing  session,  standing  at  $13.70  to  $14.20  and 
$14.60  respect i  \ely.    A  two  way  market  -ms  had  on  cattle,  weighty  steers 
and  best  fat  cows  and  heavy  heifers  adx'ancing  while  yearlings  and  low 
grade  she  stock  worked  lower.    Vealers  advanced  50  to  75^  at  Chicago  and 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  were  strong  to  higher  on  a  light  supply. 

South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  $1  to  $2  lower  at  $6  to  $8 
per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $6  to  $6.25  f ,o.b.  Charleston.    Alabama  and 
Louisiana  sacked  Bliss  Triunphs  firm  at  $4  to  $4.75  per  100  pounds  in  the 
Middle  West.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  weaker  in  eastern  con- 
s-uming  centers  at  $2-75  to  $3  per  standard  45;  firm  in  midwestern  markets- 
at  $3  to  $3.50  and  $1.50  to  $1.65  f  .o.b.  El  Centro,    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 
onions  slightly  weaker  at  -$1.50  to  SI  .90  per  crate  in  distributing  cen- 
ters.   Strawberry  prices  generally  lower. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  market 
declined  11  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  17.81§^  per  lb.    New  York 
July  future  contracts  declined  19  points,  closing  at  18.21/ . 

Butter  markets  during  the  week  were  quite  sensitive,  but  closed 
steady  to  firm  to-day.    Receivers  have  followed  quite  a  free  selling  poll 
cy  and  receipts  are  slightly  more  liberal.    Production  is  showing  some 
normal  seasonal  increase  with  weather  and  j®.sture  conditions  reported  as 
slightly  more  favorable.    Closing  prices  on  92  score:  New  York  41  1/4^; 
Chicago  40?^;  Philadelphia  ^2<^;  Boston  41  1/25^.    Cheese  markets  continued 
steady  with  prices  on  the  cheese  boards  of  June  4,  at  Plymouth,  ¥isconsir» 
advanced  l/4^  over  the  TDxevious  week.    Trade  was  fair  and  margins  over 
board  prices  of  1^  tD  1  l/2^^  were  obtainable.    Wliolesale  iDrices  at  Wiscon- 
sin primary  markets  June  4,  1926:  Single  Daisies  19  l/2^;  Young  Americas 
19  2/4j{;  Longhoms  19  3/4/,  (P3rep€?e^  lar' Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Departmeat  of  Agricoitore  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSscting  agrfcuU-jre,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibilitj',  approval 
'  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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'    FAEIvl  RELIEF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "House  farm  leaders  called 

LEOISLATIOIT      on  the  administration  yesterday  for  an  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of 

j  the  equalization-fee  principle  in  the  marketing  of  products,  one  of 

the  main  points  of  controversy  in  the  farm  legislation  dehate.    At  the 
request  of  Chairman  Haugen,  of  the  House  agricultural  committee,  and  other  agricul- 
tural Spokesmen,  Secretary'-  Mellon  took  the  question  under  advisement  with  a  promise 
to  render  a  decision. 

"In  the  Senate,  meanwhile,  a  wholly  ne^  f aim- relief  "bill  was  "brought  forward 

i    yesterday  by  Senator  Blease.     It  would  provide  that  no  common  carrier  could  charge 
a  higher  freight  rate  on  farm  products  than  one-twentieth  of  the  selling  price  as 
determined  at  the  point  where  the  products  were  disposed  of.    The  bill  was  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  cooperative  marketing,  Com  Belt  bill  now  before  the  Sena.te.. 


THEA.SUHY  POSI-  The  press  to-day  says:  "Enormously  increased  Federal  revenues 

TION  from  taxes  and  the  tariff  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Treasury  to 

omit  the  usual  June  financing  by  the  Government,  Secretary  Iviellon  an- 
nounced yesterday.    This  is  the  first  time  since  the  war  that  the 
Treasury  has  not  borrowed  money  at  regular  quarterly  intervals  coincident  to  the  in- 
come tax  installment  dates  to  which  practically  all  maturities  of  Government  securi- 
tfes  have  been  adjusted.    The  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  skip  the  usual  financing 
dates  was  made  possible  by  swollen  receipts,  which  indicate  the  possibility  of  a 
surplus  for^the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20  of  between  $400,000,000  and  $500,000,000 
instead  of  ^200,000,000  expected  by  Treasury  officials.    Omission  of  new  borrowing 
on  June  15  will  have  no  effect  on  the  surplus  for  the  year  " 


The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  tha.t  a  five-year  drive  to 
raise  $15,000,000  to  c?rry  on  the  work  of  expanding  the  scope  of  the 
National  Fam  School  at  Doylestown,  Pa,,  was  decided  upon  yesterday 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  school's  convention  at  New  York. 


FARIvi  SCHOOL 
I  DRIVE 


FOOD  RATIONING  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "War-time  brea,d  cards 

FOR  FRANCE       end  coal  cards  are  likely  to  make  their  reappearance  in  France  soon  in 

order  to  help  win  the  'battle  of  the  franc,'  it  was  said  yesterday  at 

the  Ministry  of  Finance. n 


MILWAUKEE  AS  A  Milwp.ukee  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Plans  have  been 

DAIRY  CAPITAL  matured  to  make  Milwaukee  in  fact  the  dairy  capital  of  the  Middle  West 
by  the  erection  of  huge  warehouses  where  all  sorts  of  dairy  products 
of  the  Northwest  will  be  stored  for  orderly  marketing  and  in  the  case 
of  cheese,  for  proper  curing.    The  first  unit  of  these  warehouses  will  contain 
1,500,000  Square  feet,  of  which  one-third  will  be  devoted  to  cold  storage  at  the  be- 
ginning.   All  will  be  used  for  cold  storage  as  soon  as  required*..." 
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"Bawra"  to  The  New  York  Times  of  June  6  reports:  "The  British  Australian 

be  Dissolved    V/ool  Realization  Association,  commonly  known  as  «Bawra»'  is  ah out  to 
he  dissolved.     Its  last  act,  which  the  directors  believe  will  be  ratified 
by  shareholders  in  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  at  Anzac  House, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  on  June  10,  will  be  to  voce  the  sum  of  $2,500,000 
to  charitable  and  educational  institutions.    Surplus  profits  of  more  thar; 
$1,000,000,000  have  been  distributed  among  members  in  five  years ^  activ- 
ity." 

Canned  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  7  says:  "Exports 

Products    of  canned  goods  in  April  were  valued  at  $6,515,700,  against  $4,320,000 
a  year  ago.    Peas  and  prunes  do  not  bulk  large  in  public  thought,  but 
they  are  in5)ortant  factors  in  our  business  life.    As  representatives  of 
the  canning  industry,  they  even  have  a  share  in  recording  the  country's 
business  through  the  stock  market  averages.  -  The  canned  goods  trade  com- 
pares well  with  the  cereal  exports  in  April.    Multiply  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  com  and  oats  by  two,  then  add  the  value  of  the  barley  and  the 
sum  total  approximates  the  value  of  the  canned  goods  exported.  Wheat 
flour  is  one  of  our  important  exports,  but  the  canned  goods  exceeded  it 
in  value  by  about  half  a  million  dollars.    As  for  wheat  grain,  the  value 
of  the  exports  was  only  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the  canned  goods.    To  be 
sure  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  1925  helps  to  make  this  comparison 
more  startling,  but  the  figures  hold  good  in  other  years  with  the  remain- 
ing grains.    The  trade  is  a  growing  one.    For  the  ten  months  of  the  fis- 
cal jrear— July  1,  1925  to  April  30,  1926— the  total  export  trade  was 
close  to  $82,000,000.    The  year  before  it  was  $72,290,000,  the  gain  being 
mostly  in  f raits  and  vegetables.    Just  what  was  the  value  of  those  goods 
produced  and  canned  last  year  is  not  definitely  known.    StatiS'tics  both 
comprehensive  and  reliable  are  lacking.    However,  the  Census  Bureau 
shows  that  in  1923  the  value  of  the  canned  goods  produced,  exclusive  of 
meats  and  milk,  was  $566,000,000.     Compared  with  the  gross  income  of  the 
Nation  that  year,  amounting  to  $70,000,000,000,  it  looks  as  if  peas  and 
prunes  did  noble  service.    They  are  doing  still  better  now,  because  the 
pack  in  1925  was  the  most  successful  in  history,  so  that  the  $565,000,- 
000  of  1923  must  bs  considerably  increased.     Ordinarily,  producers  and 
distributors  of  the  raw  materials  get  about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  finished  product  while  labor,  capital  and  enterprise  share  the  other 
40  for  processing.     The  1925  canning  pack  therefore  must  have  made  a  wide 
distribution  of  wealth.  *  Comfortably  ensconsed  in  its  tin  cans,  that 
product  is  now  helping  in  a  world-wide  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Its  success  in  the  past  ten  months  shows  there  is  in  that  field  a  still 
larger  cutlet  for  our  surplus  production." 

German  Food  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  June  7  says:  "The  official  food- 

Duties       tariff  policy  announced  by  the  Geman  Government  has  caused  anxiety  to 

consumers.    Maximum  duties  as  imposed  in  last  year's  Tariff  act  will  come 
into  force  on  Aug.  1.    These  duties  are  70  marks  per  ton  of  wheat  and 
75  marks  per  ton  of  rye.    Last  year  the  Luther  Cabinet  promised  that 
maximum  rates  would  be  reduced  by  treaty,  but  in  the  only  treaty  thus  far 
arranged — that  with  Sweden — rates  are  reduced  only  to  60  and  65  marks, 
respectively,  but  even  the  pre-war  rates  were  no  higher  than  50  and  55 
marks.     If  no  new  treaties  are  made,  American  wheat  will  have  to  bear  a 
duty  of  60  imrks  per  ton  and  American  rye  a  duty  of  65." 
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^€-^n  In-  An  editorial  in  Florida  Tines-Unicn  for  Jmie  1  says: 

Justry       days  in  Jacksonville  attencins  the  tTrentieth  aiLn^op.l  meeting  Ox  -ne 

riorida  Pecan  G-roTrers'  Association,  mem^^rs  fro-  t^o  States  have  ^^^'^-^^ 
home  Y7ith  so-e  ne77  ideas  and  oetter  p  .eased  ever  the  prospects  ^and 
tions  in  the  industry.     The  fact  tha-c  an  association  has  "been  in  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
twenty  years  Luggests  that  the  raising  of  iDecan  nuts  has  engaged  at  en 
in  Florida  and  Georgia  for  quite  a  ^hile ,  and  the  inference  is  that 
steadily  advanced  to  "be  an  important  factor  in  the  sections  vrhere  mt r 
duced.-..In  the  r^eeting  here  recently  it  was  shoTm  that  active  and  incre-w 
ing  interep.t  oh  tains  in  the  industry  aad  steadily,  altho^agh  not  rapidly, 
the  orchards  are  extending  and  nercoziers  are  taking  up  the  7:0 rk  vitn  & 

vier  to  r.eking  it  an  izxortant  part  of  their  holdings  There  is  no  longer 

excuse  for  handling  the  crop  as%.  side  line  or  purely  accidental  or  inciden- 
tal aequire-ent.    Tne  de'z^and  and  supply  -ake  pecans  a  reg^ilar  feature  Ox^ 
trade,  and  the  groTrers  secure  the  hest  results  through  adherence  to  stand- 
ards, classification  and  grades.    Pecan  groTzing  is  one  of  the  industries  m 

riorida  that  has  almost  illimitacle  possihilities  The  industry  is  among 

those  nor  figuring  profits  in  the  niilions  and  Trill  go  much  higher*" 

Weevil  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  J^jne  7  says:  "An  effort 

festation  is  being  nade  to  have  Congress  appropriate  a  s-j-  of  money  for  combatting  a 
neTT  kind  of  cotton  ifreevil  that  is  said  to  have  made  its  vray  across  the  !Elic 
Grande  into  at  least  one  of  our  States.     If,  as  is  alleged,  this  ne77  pest 
constitutes  a  real  menace  and  is  likely  to  spread  as  did  the  Doll  Treeyil^ 
from  the  South  northvTard,  "ontil  virtually  the  vrhole  cotton  belt  is  affected, 
no77,  of  course,  is  the  time  to  fight  it.    Such  ir&y  or  may  not  be  the  fac. 
of  the  case,  and  Congress  sho'ild  ascertain  the  real  truth  of  the  sit^aation 
before  releasing  f^jnds  for  the  purpose  in  question.     .TTithout  c;>iestion  the 
boll  Treevil  has  proved  itself  an  exceptionally  diffic-clt  insect  to  control. 
That,  however,  hardly  affords  convincing  excuse  for  the  fact  that  it  is  to- 
day more  or  less  in  control  of  the  cotton  sifaation  at  all  times  vnlien 
reather  is  favorable  for  its  grov-^.h  and  multiplication.     There  must  be  some 
way  of  dealing  more  eif totively  vrith  this  pest  than  is  at  present  feasible. 
That  such  a  method  has  not  been  found  does  not  speak  altogether  rell  for 
the  Department  of  Agric^ilture." 

^oll  on  Farm         The  press  of  Ji:ine  7  says:  ^'Matthew  "iToll ,  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
Situation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  statement  June  6,  declere(i  that 
the  agriculture.1  uprising  . ,  .-vjas  no  longer  a  protest  of  a  handf^al  of 
'radical-   Senators',  but  that  it  tts^s  a  ^  revolution'  by  the  farming  interests 
'against  the  dominating  control  of  the  Federal  administration  by  large 
financial,  man^af acturing  and  commercial  interests — big  business.^...." 

TTcrld  THieat  C&xiforl  Bts-h-j^  irrltlr^  In^rn-i  B^cvfiiwestem  mailer  for  May  26 

Situation  says:   "Canada,  if  necessary,  co^ild  contribute  6,0CC,0C0  bus.  rheat  end 

flour  per  Teek  from  no~  ^jntil  July  31  to  rorld  shipments.    This  vrould  be 
inclusive  of  Canadian  wheat  in  United  S'cates  positions  and  of  any  flour  fron 
Canadian  wheat  taken  ajfter  this  date  for  milling  in  bond  in  the  United 
States.    For  the  next  few  weeks  there  could  be  a  higher  rate  of  shipment, 
if  reouired,  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  reserves  will  be  in  avail- 
able positions.     The  probability  is,  however,  that  actual  shipments  may  te 
somewhat  sm^aller  than  the  above  e.verage,  because  purchasers  abroad  may  pre- 
fer a  little  more  even  deli-rery  of  Canada's  old  crop  surplus,  which  would 
call  for  larger  deliveries  in  Aug^ost  and  the  first  half  of  September  than 
wo'old  be  possible  if  so  much  was  shipped  before  Aug.  1,     In  respect  to  the 
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Argentine  surplus  there  is  the  undetermined  question  of  hop  much  is  fit 
for  milling.    On  paper,  Argentine,  should  have  b?,d  on  hand  on  May  33  ahout 
68,000,000  Uus.  wheat,  good  and-had,  for  shipment  between  ttet  date  and 
Dec.  31.     If  a  percentage  of  the  crop,  as  estimated  by  the  Government,  is 
really  unmillahle,  then  this  surplus  must  he  reduced  accordingly.    There  is 
no  reliable  infornBt ion  upon  this  point,  but  nsrely  to  show  how  the  surplus 
would  be  affected  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if.  say,  10  per  cent  of  the 
^rmn'nJT^""'^^! ""'"^'^  ^''''^  *°       ^^duced  by  approximately 
^«'mn'nnn  I'"''"'^  ^""''^^  that  only  about 

e^ort,  which,  if  not  based  on  a  different  crop 
estimate,  would  mean  that  about  16  per  cent  war  regarded  as  not  good  for 
TJ.ll^\^  countries  like  Argentina  and  Australia  do  not  clea^  out  all  their 
e^orta,ble  surpluses  by  ^.ug.  1.    All  the  wheat  is  not  delivered  by  that 
^n^^i^l  ^  "^^^^^  *°  overship.     Since  trade  became  more  or  less 

35  mn  om'b  .^''f  always  has  had  from  10,000,000  to 

bu^    sho^?H  /  ^^S-  1  and  Dec.  31.    At  least  10,000,000 

Ms.  should,  therefore,  be  deducted  from  the  present  surplus  to  represent 
*at  Argentina  might  be  able  to  contribute  between  now  and  Aug.  l.;..What 
bPfir^  ?r"'  f  "°P  "ill  ^egin  to  be  shipped 

Sea  %J^V^^/  ■f'f^^  from  the  United  States,  and  a  little  from  the  Black 
rit^oJ  h  J^^^  will  get  through  again  this  year,  as  it  generally  does. 

quantities  of  old  wheat  carried  forward  to  the 
new  crop  year  are  likely  to  be  about  at  the  practical  minimum." 

•n       +      J.     .f.  Section  3 

A?4^^"ture°of  Gotr™e'r'^\ Washington  Post  for  June  6  says;  "The  advocates 
Ag.iculture  of  Government  control  and  price-fixing  of  'basic  agricultural  products- 

Proved  t A  %    f"'"'"^  if  the  panaceas  they  formerly  supported  had  not 
of Triln^,!         Ytt-    ^^"'"^  ^""^         marketing  bureaus  of  the  Department 

Department  of  Cormierce.    They  were  to  take  care  of 
thP  v^Fl  ^  I  ^^"^  problem.    Then  came  the  -dirt  fanner"  on 

devirfnd        f  ""^v  ^T^^'  *°         *°  ^^°t^^t  the  farmer  against  the  money 

V  P'-°'bl^'°-'    Then  there  was  the  intermediate  credit 

s^Sesm^^       ^^^"^         *°  problem..     In  each  case  the 

Snaceaf  T"'"''  threatened  political  death  to  all  who  opposed  these 

^TLr.J^    remedies  were  applied,  and  the  disease  is  .worse  than  ever. 
c™;ir>,r^M^"°.  ''''''''''^  °^         Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
iTtL.^  f  y^""  effectively  in  finding  foreign  markets  for  the  agri- 

cultural surplus;  but  the  surplus  is  not  a  s-erious  problem,  in  spite  of 
^tt  1  !  f  concerning  it.  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  invent  a 

iS^f  '^^"tiiig  farm  products.    The  cotton  raised  in  the 

united  States  is  exported  in  enormous  qu8,ntities,  and  no  Government  con- 
fv,^''^!^"  needed.    Manufacturers  sometimes  have  surpluses, 

which  they  dispose  of  without  the  paternal  assistance  of  the  Government, 
i^iimination  of  loss  in  refrigeration  would  save  millions  to  the  farmers, 
v,^,';!^'^'"'    m  ^°'=°"Plished  by  cooperation.    The  sajne  may  be  said  of  ware- 
horsp"!;^  1  '^rehousing  is  antiquated.     Terminals  were  built  when 

f^ii!/      T      'i^l^^^'^ies  were  in  vogue,  and  now  they  are  cramped,  over- 
modern 'dt^t^'^T^^^i^^^  *°  ^'^y  *°^l'i  he  rebuilt  in  pieces  where 
modern  distributing  facilities  can  be  provided...." 

^  "^^^  '^^^  °f  Ji^e  G,  in  recording  the  Federal  building 

program  announced  on  June  5,  says:  "The  construction  of  the  central  paft 
reailzP^f'd';'^  huildlng  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 

ntti  1.    ^^1^°^  the  late  Jsjaes  Wilson  of  Iowa,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  during  the  McKinley.  Roosevelt  and  Taft  administrations,  holding 
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a  record  of  Cabinet  service.    When  Congress,  years  ago,  during  Secretary' 
Wilson's  tenure  appropriated  money  for  a.  nevr  Agriculture  Departnient  "build- 
ing, Mr.  Wilson,  knom  to  nany  as  'Uncle  Jiiir.y'  p.nd  'Tcma  Jim,'  was  dis- 
satisfied vrith  the  amount,  as  it  -was  not  sufficient  to  enable  hin  to  build 
a  structure  of  the  size  and  character  he  ranted.     So  he  built  tvro  marble 
wings,  widely  separated,  with  the  idea,  that  in  the  course  of  time  Congress 
would  provide  enough  money  to  connect  them,  and  thus  make  the  hea.dquarters 
of  the  Federal  agricultuial  e.dii:  in  is  t  ration  a  really  handsome  and  preten- 
tious affair*    To-day's  allocption  means  that  the  white  marble  wings  are  to 
be  connected  and  'Ulicle  Jjmmy's'  dream  realized." 

Section  4 
VAmFHl  QUOTATIONS 

ram  Products       June  7:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.85,  bulk  of  sales  $14  to 
$14.60.    Beef  steers  choice  S9,S0  to  $10.60;  heifers,  good  and  choice 
$7.60  to  $9,90;  cows,  good  end  choice,  $6,65  to  $8.15;  canner  and  cutter 
$3.75  to  $4,75;  vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $13.75;  heavy  calves, 
medium  to  choice,  $6,50  to  $8.25;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to 
choice  $6.75  to  $9.10;  fat  lambs  miedium  to  choice  $16.25  to  $19.20; 
yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice,  $13.25  to  $17;  fat  ewes,  common  to 
choice,  $4,25  to  $6.75. 

South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  declined  75^  to  $1.  closing 
at  $5  to  $7,50  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets;  $6  to  $6.25  f.o.b.  Ch^.rleston. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  advanced  60  to  70^  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market  to  $3  to  $3,35  and  to  $2.50  to  $2.75  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  25^  to  4o/  lower  at  $1,25  to  $1.75  per  crate  in  consuming 
centers.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes,  ranged  $2.75  to  $3.75  per 
standard  45  in  terminal  markets  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  f.o.b.  El  Centre. 
Delaware  and  M?.ryland  various  varieties  of  strawberries  mostly  around  15 
to  20$^  quart  basis  in  I^stem  markets.    I.lissouri  and  Kentucky  Aromas 
^3.25  to  $4.00  per  84-quart  crate  in  midwestern  markets;  $2.10  to  $2.85 
auction  sales  at  Monett,  Missouri. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  41  1/4^^;  Chicago 
39  3/40t  Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  41  l/29^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  June  7;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.65 
to  $1.74.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.56;  St. Louis  $1,60.    No. 2  hard 
^^^^*cr  Chicago  $1.64  l/2;  St. Louis  $1.64.    No. 2  mixed  com  Chicago 
72  3/40,    No. 3  mixed  com  Chicago  70  1/4^^;  Minneapolis  66^!^.    No. 2  yellow 

Chicago  735^.    No. 3  yellow  com  Chicago  71^!?;  St.  Louis  71^;  Minneapolis 
69  1/25J.    No. 3  white  com  Chicago  70  3/4^^;  St.  Louis  75^.    No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago^  41  1/2^;  St.  Louis  43$^;  Minneapolis  38  3/4^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  s-oot  markets  declined  9 
points  during  the  week,  closing  at  17.835^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future 
contracts  declined  15  points,  closing  at  18.25^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 

June  5,         June  6,  1925 
145,36  128.85 
110.84  98.60 


Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  June  7, 

Railroads  20  Industrials  145,44 

20  R.R.  stocks  110.91 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  June  8.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  UEited  States  Department  of  Agrieoltere  for  the  purpose  of  preecating  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  tae  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriciiltare,  partieularly  inits  eoonomie  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimad.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
neM's  of  importance. 
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CHSDIT  EXTEIs^SION         A  Tihlte  Sulph^ar  Springs,        Va. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 
FOE  FAHlii  BELIEF  says:   " IndiscriiLinate  extension  of  more  credit  to  far.-Lers  rill  not 
help  theni  out  of  thair  difficulties,  declared  George  H.  James,  of 
Merg)Ms,  Tenn.,  a  memoer  of  the  Feder?-1  Reserve  Board;  in  speal'ing 
before  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Uational  Fertilizer  Association  hers  to- 
da^.     ♦!  an  unaltera'bly  of  the  opinion  thp.t  an  indiscriminately  15.beral  policy  "by 
the  Government  in  the  use  of  credit  is  not  a  factor  in  successful  agriculture,-  he 
said.     Speaking  on  'Some  of  the  pjnd?mentals  of  Successful  Farming,'  Kr.  James 
pointed  cut  "basic  principles  which,  he  said,  m^ast  necessarily  be  employed  if  farming 
as  an  industry  is  to  be  EDP.de  successfvJ.     'I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  est-ablished 
fact  that  "as  the  soil  so  are  the  people,"  he  declared  in  defining  vrhat  he  termed 
the  most  ir^iortant  basis  to  permanent  national  prosperity-— maintenance  of  soil 
fertility.     '77e  can  not  h^ve  a  rich  and  prosperc^jis  people  on  poor  land.^    I'r.  James 
said  he  spoke  from  his  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  farming  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  an  extensive  study  of  farming  conditicns  in  the  Memphis  trade  territory'. 

Charles  J.  Sr?jid,  of  Tvashington,  formerly  consulting  specialist  in  marketing 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  executive  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  association,  reported  that  the  fertilizer  industry,  representing  a 
capital  investmeat  of  $200 .CCO ,CCO ,  h^s  been  in  the  same  case  Tith  the  larmsr,  only 
Eore  so,  the  last  five  years,  although  there  vzas  some  improvement  Ip-St  year.  Com- 
parison of  index  numbers  of  all  comnodities,  farm  commodities  and  other  groups  shOTTS 
that  the  prices  of  fertilizers  are  at  the  very  bottom,  he  pointed  out.     The  last 
years,  ho?rever,  have  shom  sufficient  improvement  to  encourage  the  expecte.tion  thp.t 
the  ind^jstry  rill  be  able  to  regain  a  stable  footing.    The  lack  of  more  perfect  farm 
implements  for  applying  fertilizer  is  e  chief  difficulty  toward  its  greater  use  by 
America's  farmers,  Lir.  3r?jid  said,  but  a  greater  obstacle  is  the  lack  on  hundreds  erf 
thousands  of  farms  of  even  such  distributing  machinery  as  implement  man^jf acturers 
are  already  bmlding  and  selling." 


TABZH  MIIZ  BILL  The  Taber  bill,  to  require  rigid  tests  of  milk  imported  from 

foreign  co-antries,  ras  appro\^ed  yesterd&y  by  the  Eouse  Agrici'-lture 
Committee.    A  similar  measure  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  propo38.1 

is  aimed  largely  at  milk  shipped  from  Eastern  Canadian  provinces,   (press,  June  9.) 


BRITISH  SPIMTING  A  Manchester,  England,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  seys:  "The 

OPEHATIOicS       Short  Time  Organization  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  I'lastBr  Cotton 
Spinners'  Associs.tions  decided  to-day  that  Lancashire  mills  spinning 
American  cotton  shall  shut  do7;Ti  on  alternate  creeks,  beginning  next 
Monday.    The  Chairman  said  the  decision  had  been  reached  OTring  to  the  concinued  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  yarn  ma.rket  and  the  dif f icjlties  firms  are  encoiar.tering  in 
obtaining  fuel  supplies.    The  arrangement  ?rill  continue  until  the  coal  dispute  is 
ended." 


HSTIREIviEM?                  Government  en^jloyes'  retirement  legislation,  dormant  for  the 
lEGISLATIO^T      last  fe-77  weeks,  ms  throvrn  into  conference  yesterday  rith  the  indica- 
tions that  the  bill  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House  vrill  in  the  end  prevail.-.. 
There  is  the  iDOSsibility  that  in  conference  and  in  the  light  of  the  recently  reported 
good  st^.nding"  of  the  Government '  s  bank  account,  the  bill  may  be  liberalizea  in  some 
01  Its  less  iz5)ortant  leatures  (Press, J-one  9.) 
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Section  2 

Crop  Pros-  An  editorial  in  I'e^  York  Coimiercial  for  April  7  says:  "Forecasting 

pects         agricultural  crop  production  is  still  very  mucli  in  the  same  position  as 
rhen  the  old  tizie  vreether  nian  was  vrcnt  xo  CFSt  his  '-reather  eye'  upTvard 
and  'guess  it  T7ould  rain  torriorrc;?. '    ITor  can  there  "be  any  surety  in  crop 
production  prophecies  until  long  range  vreather  forecasting  has  reached  a 
far  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  recognition  than  T^hsre  it  hoti  stands. 
This  is  "because  of  the  twO  najor  factors  that  determine  final  crop  yields, 
acreage  and  ?-eather,  it  is  the  latter  that  affords  the  greatest  cause  for 

radic?,l  fluctuations  Because  only  average  weather  conditions  can  oe 

calcijilated  in  advance  crop  production  estime-tes,  the  follOTring  prophecies 
are  "based  on  the  ass^jzipt Ion  that  future  1925  breather  vrill  "be  nomal.  The 
TTheat  crop  for  1S25  Tras  669,c65,CC0  "bushels,  v:hich  production  contrasts 
■rith  the  ten-yea.r  average  of  30C ,  *>25,  SCO  "bushels.    This  year's  acreage  de- 
voted to  rheat  is  56,969,450,  a  total  77hich,  if  average  Treather  continues 
throughout  1926  and  the  average  ten-year  yield  of  13=8  "bushels  is  oh- 
tained,  should  give  us  a  crop  of  ?8S,000.0C0  bi.i^helt;.    The  3,565,CC0  acres 
devoted  to  lye  this  year  -rill  s\:^ply  a'Dout  50,000,000  "bushels,  if  the  ten- 
year  a\-erage  of  13.9  bushels  is  obtained.    Our  ten-year  average  for  r^-e  is 
67,865,700  "bushels.    Thus  it  is  expected  th-at  wheat  production  will  he  in- 
cree,sed,  with  a  shortage  of  rye=    Com,  if  average  weather  conditions  per- 
sist, should  total,  during  1926,  about  the  ten- year  average  yield,  or  ap- 
prozinately  2,900,000,000  bushels.     The  oat  crc::  is  exoected  to  drop 
100,000,000  bushels  fron  last  year's  crop  of  1 ,500 .000 ',000=    Barle^^^ pro- 
duction, however,  sho^xLd  be  good  this  year,  206,000,000  bushels  being  ex- 
pected over  the  191,000.00C  of  the  ten-year  average,    S'.rley  production 
last  year,  however,  was  over  218,000,000  bushels.     Tobacco  sho^-ild  roniain 
about  the  sa:ne  as  last  year  (1,346,000,000  pounds),  with  a  slisit  increase 
in  flax  due  to  increased  acreage.     In  1925  cotton  prcductivcn  totaled 
16,035,000  bales,  which  contrasts  with  the  11, 722, 000  bales  of  the  ten- 
year  average.    Based  on  the  average  yield  of  153.7  uounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  the  44,000,000  acres  planted  this  year  will  return  an  apT:roxlira.te 
total  of  13,500,000  bales — a  reduction  of  2  =  500.000  bales  frr.ii  las':  year, 
but  still  nearly  15  per  cent  above  the  ten-jear  average Ji 

Fain  Surplus         Melvin  A.  Traylor,  president  of  the  First  national  Brnk  of  Chicago, 
is  quoted  in  Conmerce  and  Finance  for  June  2  as  saying:   ''"^Tith  the  excep- 
tion of  cotton  and  cattle  on  fams,  agricultural  -oroduction  has  been  al- 
most unifom  in  the  two  periods  1911-15  .end  1921-25,  which  eliminates,  of 
course,  the  fi\^e-year  period  fron  1916  to  1920  inclusive,  which  enbraced 
the  activity  of  the  war  and  the  early  post-war  Inflation.     In  no  ca.se,  has 
production  anjwrhere  approached  an  increase  cosinensurate  with  the  increase 
in  population  between  the  two  dates.     It,  therefore,  seems  -perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  so-called  surplus  production  is  largely  a  nyth,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  farmer's  complaint,  that  he  is  not  making  a  profit  from 
his  farm  operations,  must  be  looked  for  in  some  other  direction.    It  seems 
to  me  that  present  diff ic-j2tie s  had  their  inception  largely  in  inflation 
of  prices  prevp.iling  for  agricultural  products  from  about  1915  to  1920, 
with  the  consequent,  of  course,  large  expansion  of  profits  from  farming 
operations.     This  increase  of  profit  led"  as  inevitably  with  the  farmer 
as  witn  the  manufacturer,  to  the  expansion  of  plant  pjad  equipment,  mee^iiig 
of  course,  the  acquirement  by  the  individ-jel  of  larger  acreage  and  of 
modem,  if  not  always  efficient,  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  his  business 
These  statements  are  general  and  do  not  apply  to  every  one  engaged  in  the 
business,  because  in  farming  as  in  other  activities,  there  are  always  some 
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who  play  the  game  safely  and  conservatively,  and  this  is  amply  proven  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  thousands,  literally  millions,  of  farmers  who 
have  gone  through  the  recent  crisis  without  any  difficulty  or  stress,  and 
who  are  to-day  prosperous,  happy  and  contented.    In  fact,  my  information 
leads  me  to  "believe  that  the  coirplaints  to-^day  with  regard  to  farming 
operations  p-re  coming  from  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  fa,rmers  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  horde  of  politicians  who  are  seeking  to  .make  capital 
out  of  the  situation." 

ral  Councils  The  Pield  (London)  for  May  20  sa.ys;  "One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
n  Britain    genera.l  unrest  which  followed  the  end  of  the  wa.r  was  the  formation  of 

Rural  Community  Councils.    The  work  of  these  councils  has  been  done  quiet- 
ly  and  little  limelight  has  been  focused  on  them  hitherto.    However,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  recently  a  paper  on  'The  Progress  and  Work 
of  Rural  Community  Councils ^  was  read  by  Guy  Ewlng— the  chairman  of  the 
Kent  Rural  Community  Council. .Speaking  of  the  Kent  Council,  Mr.  Ewing 
said  that  while  it  'is  prima. rily  a  consult ive  and  advisory  b'?dy,  it  has— 
when  requested  to  do  so — taken  practical  steps  to  investigate  and  assist 
in  the  solution  of  those  general  problems  affecting  the  raral  community 
which  call  for  united  effort  of  all  classes  and  of  all  interests. . 
Perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  the  council's  work  is  the  investiga- 
tion into  rural  industries.    In  Kent  more  than  550  craftsmen  have  been 
interviewed  in  their  shops,  and  this  n^amber  includes  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, saddlers,  basket  makers,  hurdle  makers,  hocp  makers,  and  potters. 
The  work  has  been  done  in  consultation  with  the  Rural  Industries  Bureau, 
and  farmers  and  other  country  residents  have  been  asked  to  support  local 
industries  as  far  as  possible  rather  than  to  give  their  orders  to  the 
town  factories ... .Another  branch  of  the  work  which  will  appeal  to  agri- 
culturists is  that  of  training  young  men  to  skilled  farm  work.    There  is 
an  undoubted  shortage  of  these  men...," 

Urbanization"      An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  June  3  says:  "That  the 

urbanization  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  a  casual  read- 
ing of  the  census  figures  seems  to  indicate,  is  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Robert  W.  McCullough  in  The  Survey.    Admitting  tha.t  the  relations  de- 
cline of  the  rural  population  was  marked  between  1880  and  1920,  he  argues 
th^at  the  drift  from  the  farms  to  the  big  cities  has  not  been  what  is  popu- 
larly supposed. ., .Between  1900  and  1920  about  4,620,000  people  passed  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  classification  without  ever  leaving  their  homes. 
Instead  of  the  large  cities  receiving  the  bigger  part  of  increase,  places 
having  from  25,000  to  100,000  population  had  the  greater  gaino 
Mr.  McCullough  also  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  settle  in  urpan 
regions.    They  add  to  the  bookkeeping  increase  of  urban  population  without 
representing  a  loss  from  the  rural  regions.    Making  deductions  for  this 
element,  the  urban  increase  rate  drops  from  65,4  per  cent  to  52,1  per  cent. 
The  corrected  rate  of  increase  for  the  rural  population  is  23.6  per  cent, 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  normal  increase  of  births  over  deaths. 
Interesting  as  are  these  figures,  they  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  cityward  frend  has  been  checked.    The  back- to- the- farm  movement 
has  never  been  really  popular,  and  the  lure  of  towns  and  cities — even  if 
only  in  the  25,000  to  100,000  class— continues  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be  a 
problem  of  national  importance.     It  is  true  that  mechanical  devices  have 
greatly  increased  the  agricultural  output  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers,  thus  liberating  a  certain  proportion  of  the  farm 
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popul?-tion.    The  average  production  per  acre  rill  -undoubtedly  "be  improved 
as  scientific  methods  of  farming  hecome  more  general.    But  the  drift  from 
the  farm  to  the  tom  remains  constant.    Development  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  h^s  brought  about  conditions  in  vrhich  -Trage-eamers ,  as  distinguished 
from  persons  in  business  for  themselves,  feel  that  they  are  better  off  in 
tovrns  and  cities  than  in  villages." 


Section  3 
KABEZT  qUO^li^T  ICICS 

Farm  Products       June  8:  I7orth  and  South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  pota.toes  sold  mostly 
around  $5.75  to  $6.75  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets:  $5.75  to  $6  f.o.b. 
Charleston.  Texas  YgIIot  Berznada  onions  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  standard 
crate  in  cons^aming  centers.    Florida  fancy  "trapped  tomatoes  sold  at  $3 
to  $4  per  siz-basket  carrier  in  leading  markets;  $2.75  f.o.b,  South 
Carolina  stock  $4  in  Nevr  York.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2-75 
to  $3.50  per  standard  45  in  distributing  centers;  $1.50  to  $1.75  f ,o.b- 
Sl  Centre. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $15.00  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$14.65  to  $15;  beef  steers,  choice  $9.75  to  $10.35;  heifers,  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $9;  cotts,  good  and  choice  $6.25  to  $7,50;  canner  and  cutter 
$3.25  to  $5.25.    Vealers,  medrom  to  choice  $8.50  to  312.50;  hea\y  calves 
medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.50;  fat  lambs  ,  medium  to  choice  $15.50  to 
$17.85;  yearling  vrethers,  medram  to  choice  $10.50  to  $15.25;  fat  evres, 
ccssnon  to  choice,  $3.50  to  $6. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  June  8:    No.l  dark  northern  IJinneapolis 
$1.66  to  $1.75.    Uo.2  red  printer  St.  Louis  $1.60;  Kansas  City^$1.64. 
No. 2  hard  Tzinter  St.  Louis  $1,64;  Kansas  City  $1.70.    ITo.2  mixed  corn 
Chicago  74^  No. 3  mixed  com  Chicago  71^;  LlinneaiDOlis  68^.    ITo.2  yelloTr 
com  Chicago  74  1/2^  No. 3  yellow  com  Chicago  72  l/24*  St.  Louis  72j^; 
Minneapolis  72/;  Kansas  City  73^    No. 3  7?hite  com  Chicago  72^;  St. Louis 
750;  Kansas  City  73  1/4^.    No. 3  77hite  oats  -  Chicago  42/-'  St,  Louis  43^; 
Minneapolis  40?^;  Kansas  City  42  1/4^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  snrkets  advajiced  10 
points,  closing  at  17.93jzf  per  lb.      Ne^  York  July  future  contracts  advanced 
11  points,  closing  at  lS,3e<^.  (PreiDared  by  the  Bu.  of  Agr,  Zcon.) 


EST 


Prep*red  in  the  Uaited  State*  Department  •f  Agricottsere  f©r  tA«  pt&rpose  oi  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
r«llected  in  the  press  oh  matters  aSecting  agrisulture,  particitl&r!y  in  its  ecouomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  oplaions  quoted  is  expreesiy  dlsoiaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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The  New  Yoik  Times  to-day  reports:  ^'While  leading  administra- 
LEG-ISLATION      tion  Republicans  declare  t'nat  nothing  has  occurred  to  change  their 
viewpoint  or  their  votes  on  farm  legislp.tion,  the  Ic^a.  primary,  in 
which  former  Senator  Brookhart  i?7on  the  Republican  nomination  over 
Senator  Cummings,  has  invested  the  fann  relief  situation  with  a  new  importance, 
and  efforts  are  "being  made  to  press  the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  pending  Haugen 
bill.    But  there  is  trepidation  over  what  the  House  my  do  with  the  bill  should  the 
Senate  pass  it.     The  House  has  already  rejected  this  measure,  and  there  is  a  strong 
belief  it  would  stand  out  against  it  on  anoxjher  test.«..It  was  said  by  persons  close 
to  the  administration  th^t  the  President  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  farm  legisla- 
tion shall  be  enacted  at  this  session.    But  he  would  rather  have  no  legislation,  so 
it  is  asserted,  than  see  Congress  frightened  into  passing  a  bill  based  on  what  he 
regards  as  an  unsound  principle,  which, he  holds,  might  injure  the  farmer  more  than 
it  would  help  him.»..The  president  is  represented  as  having  hoped  that  the  co- 
operative mariceting  bill  would  have  become  a  law  long  ago.     It  passed  the  House 
early  in  the  session,  but  has  been  held  up  in  the  Senate  because  the  sponsors  of 
the  Corn  Belt  equalization  fee  bill  have  attached  their  plan  as  a  ' rider. »  The 
president  has  made  it  plain  that  he  would  sign  the  Jardine-Tincher  bill  if  Congress 
saw  fit  to  pass  it.     It  was  said  to-day  the  president  fsels  it  is  not  too  late  for 
Congress  yet  to  act  upon  this  bill.    Senator  Pess  of  Ohio  continued  his  attack  on 
the  bill  yesterday.    Replying  to  a  statement  by  Senator  MciTary  that  he  wo^ald  be 
willing  to  have  the  section  creating  a  board  to  determine  fair  prices  eliminated, 
Senator  Pess  declared:   'The  Senator  is  emerging.''     'I  hope,»  retored  Senator  McNary, 
^before  we  finish,  weQl  educate  you  to  this-  bill.»..,.^ 


MEAT  PRICES  The  S^enate  yesterday  adopted  the  Shipstead  resolution  calling 

for  a  report  from  the  Grain  P-Jitures  Administration  on  wheat  price 
fluctuations  in  1925  and  the  reasons  for  changes,  according  to  the 

press  to-day. 


POSTAGE  RATES  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  bill  fixing  the  postage  at  one- 

ON  PARM  PRODUCTS    half  regular  rates  on  farm  products  mailed  directly  from  the  fan^i 
for  delivery  by  rural  routes.  (Press,  June  10.) 


NITROGEN  PRO-  A  ^lite  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 

DUCTION  saysT  "Commercial  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  progressing 

much  more  rapidly  in  Europe,  particula:^ly  in  Germany,  than  in  the 
Cfnited  States,  declared  Harry  A.  Curtis,  professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering of  Yale  University,  in  an  address  before  the  second  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  yesterday.     'It  is  un- 
likely that  the  air  nitrogen  industry  in  the  United  States  will  be  much  of  a  factor 
in  the  agricultural  nitrogen  situation  for  the  next  few  years  at  least, '  said 
Prof.  Curtis,  'but  the  general  effect  of  the  increasing  production  of  the  air  ni- 
trogen industry  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  will  certainly  be  to  lower  nitrogen  -orices.' 
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Section  2 

Back-to-"Farm        An  editorial  in  The  T;all  Street  Journal  for  June  8  sayG:  "Sta- 
Movement    tistics  presented  at  the  National  Fam  School  Conference  in  New  York  shovr 
that  the"  farms  are  losing  population  to  the  cities.    At  the  same  confer- 
ence a  speaker  from  the  lliddle  West  of  national  reputation  predicted  that 
under  present  conditions  there  would  he  a  food  shortage  in  the  next  fifty 
years.     It  is  easy  to  utterly  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  these  two  state- 
ments.   Neither  of  them  discloses  a  reason  for  a  hp.sty  revival  of  the 
'Back  to  the  farm'  movement  so  unrrisely  inaugurated  "by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
twenty-odd  years  ago.     That  cry,  if  taken  up,  might  he  further  reinforced 
"by  figures  recently  made  puhlic  elsewhere  that  in  1925  there  were  75,700 
less  farms  than  in  1920.  'Apparently,  our  food  supply  is  endangered.  But 
such  is  not  the  ease.    There  may  "be  less  farms  hut  there  is  more  land  in 
cultivation  nor  than  hefore.     In  1SC9  our  entire  area  under  cultivation 
was  311,200,000  acres.    Under  the  stimulus  of  war  and  wartime  prices  it 
was  increased  to  368,800,000  in  1919.     ITrom  that  it  went  to  373,600,000 
in  1923.     It  must  he  understood  that  this  is  not  the  entire  farm  area,  "b^t 
the  land  actually  under  cultivation.    Here  is  one  of  our  troubles  to-day 
with  the  farm  situation.    Too  much  land  is  under  cultivation. .It  is  a 
good  thing  that  855,000  more  people  went  from  the  farms  than  from  the 
cities  to  the  land,  last  year-    There  are  too  many  people  on  the  farms..,. 
For  years  there  has  heen  a  drift  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.     In  1855, 
the  farms  held  55  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  now  only  42  per  cent. 
But  has  anyone  gone  hungry  in  that  time?    The  far^js  feed  the  people  and 
produce  a  surplus  because  machinery  and  methods  have  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  man  on  one  acre  of  land  can  produce  more  food  now  tha.n 
ever  before.     Therefore,  the  farms  need  less  people  on  them.    A  decreasing 
farm  population  ii'  inevitable  and  desirable.    Agriculture  will  retain 
those  best  fitted  and  trained  for  production,  ajtid,  if  the  others  go  into 
Industry  the  country,  instead  of  losing  mil  be  the  gainer  thereby.  A 
'back  to  the  farm'  movement  now  would  be  a  step  backward." 

Bacon  Hogs  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  June  5  says:  "The 

bacon  hog  industry  m  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  is  growing  because  this  ty^e  of  hog  does  not  depend  upon  a  com 
ration  for  growth'     In  fact,  little  or  no  com  produces  the  best  bacon  arSi 
the  market  is  not  affected  by  over  or  under  production  of  the  land  or 
com  fed  hog^  as  there  are  never  more  bacon  hogs  than  are  in  demand. 
Northern  farmers  are  learning  that  they  really  are  in  a  favored  position. 
They  are  seeing  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan,  the  simple  facts  that  geography  and  climate  often 
prove  the  key  to  success* ..  .As  the  bacon  hog  system  of  fa.rming  does  not 
require  the  use  of  much  care,  it  will  make  little  difference  to  northern 
farmers  whether  the  corn  hog  ratio  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  favira.ble  or  other- 
wise, whether  it  is  14  to  one,  or  nine  to  one.    This  s-jTaxem  of  swine  pro- 
duction has  proved  very  profitable  in  Canada  without  the  inclusion  of  corn 
of  any  sort,  and  it  can  be  made  equally  profitahle  in  Wisconsin,  with  our 
ski.m-milk,  buttermilk,  alfalfa,  oats,  barley,  peas,  etc.     In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise." 

Farmers  and  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  June  8  says:  "Again  it  is 

Prosperity    asserted  that  the  reports  of  national  prosperity  do  not  take  account  of 
adversity  ajuong  the  farmers,  failures,  abandoned  farms  aJid  $13,000,000,000 
loss  in  the  wealth  of  the  farmers.    No  one  disputes  the  claim  that  depres* 
sion  prevails  in  many  sections  of  the  country  devoted  wholly  to  agriculture. 
But  the  figures  purporting  to  define  that  depression  are  too  often  inaxcurat. 
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and  misleading.    It  is  entirely  ^fair  and  inaccurate  to  conpare  the  value 
of  all  farm  proDerty  in  1920  with  the  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1925, 
for  the  reason  that"  the  values  of  fam  property  meas^ared  in  the  dollars  of 
1920  rere  inflated  a^bout  50  ver  cent  and  often  more.     The  official  census 
figures  state  th^t  the  total^velue  of  fa::m  Isjids  and  -buildings  in  1920  was 
ahout  $66,316,000,000,  ai.d  in  1925  s^-as  a^out  $<b9 . 546 ,000 ,000 ,  an  apparent 
loss  of  a^)0ut  $16,000,000,000.    But  all  values  in  1920  were  inflated  and 
fictitious.    The  census  repc?ts  that  the  value  of  all  farm  ;pr ope rty  in 
1910  was  about  $40,991,0C0':CC0,  and  a'oovt  $?7, 9;':4 ,0C0 ,000  in  1920-  Every- 
Dody  knows  that  the  act-u^l  value  of  farm  properl-y  did  not  increase 
$27,000,000,000  in  ten  yesxs.    The  apparent  increase  was  fictitious,  just 
as  the  apparent  decrease  in  values  "between  1~.20  and  1925  was  fictitious. 
The  employment  of  fig^jres  to  express  'values'  is  very  deceptive  unless  it 
is  explained  what  kind  of  a  dollar  is  used  in  the  calculation.     The  farmers 
"between  1913  and  1919  prcl:a"bly  enjoyed  a  larger  percentage  of  apparent  in- 
creases in  national  wealth  and  national  income  than  any  other  group  of 
citizens* .Normal  conditions  are  returning  m.ore  slowly  to  agriculture  than 
to  industries.    A^:Ticulture  felt  the  inflation  and  war  prosperity  first,  ai  ■ 
is  getting  "back  to  normalcy  last.     If  vhe  operations  of  economic  laws  are 
relied  upon  and  foolish  legislation  avoided,  the  returning  prosperity  and 
all  the  benefits  thereof  will  sui'ely  reach  a.griculture .     It  has  touched 
agriculture  already  in  some  sections...." 

Iowa  Motor  A  Des  Moines  dispatch  to  the  press  of  June  S  states  that  a  library 

Truck         mounted  on  a  motor  truck  will  travel  into  the  rciral  districts  of  Iowa  this 


Library 


Population  An  editorial  in  New  York  Commercial  for  June  8  says:  ^Doubtless  the 

Orowth  and    chief  reason  which  moved  Colonel  Y'illiam  Soyce  Thompson  to  found  the 
Food  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  Tonkers,  N.Y.,  wa?  to  help  solve  the  problem, 

how  to  feed  the  300,000,000  people  who  will  eventually  populate  the  United 
States^    Though  surplus  crops  now  and  then  fret  our  farmers,  it  is  the 
well  considered  verdict  of  numerous  recognized  authorities  on  world  focd 
problems  that  this  co^antry  is  fast  approaching  the  day  when  it  must  import 
great  quantities  of  grains  and  meats. ...As  population  swells,  the  demand 
for  grains  increases  to  c:n  extent  th^-t  is  aljLOst  incredible.    The  anni:3£Ll 
disappearance  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  ronghly  five  gushels 
per  capita,  taking  one  year  with  another,  and  in  the  United  Zingdcm  the 
weekly  consumption  of  flour  is  put  at  twelve  po'CLnds  per  family.  American 
and  British  people  in  partic-alar  are  apt  to  forget  that  although  wheat  is 
their  staple  bread  grain,  rice  serves  as  such  for  a  fa.r  greater  nrmber 
of  human  beings ... .We  are  to  be  congratulated  because  it  is  unprecedented 
prosperity  that  enables  Americans  to  ind"'-GLge  in  the  luxury  of  being  large 
per  capita  consumers  of  meats.    Kow  dea.r  this  indulgence  is  m^y  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  tha.t  to  make  a  pound  of  meat  requires  as  much  land  as  eight 
to  ten  loaves  of  bread  and  that  one  beef  animal  eats  as  much  as  five  men, 
requiring  therefore  five  times  as  much  land  for  his  s-upport.  .Likewise, 
thoijgh  American  workers  are  especially  well  ps,id,  the  fact  remains  that 
if  fam  land  were  less  plentiful  we  could  not  for  long  continue  to  follow 
the  extravagant  plan  of  feeding  to  animals  80  per  cent  of  all  the  grains 
we  produce  besides  hay  from  more  than  50,000,000  acres  and  to  pasture  them 
over  tens  of  millions  of  acres  rhere  they  eat  ail  the  grass.     In  view  of 
the  miany  intricacies  of  the  domestic  farming  situation,  of  which  we  have 
touched  upon  but  a  few  of  the  less  obvious,  it  is  sejfe  to  sa.y  that  it 
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will  call  for  all  the  alDility  of  our  statesmen  and  the  casting  aside  of  all 
partisan  political  ejpedients  to  restore  and  maintain  a  satisfactory  equi- 
iibrium  to  the  agrici-.ittiral  complex  of  a  co-ontr;^  as  opulent  as  the  United 
States  -andoiibtedly  is.« 

Soy  Bean  An  editorial  in  Orange  Jmd  Illinois  Fanner  for  June  1  says:   "An  ef- 

Tariff       fort  is  heing  nade  to  remove  the  protective  tariff  on  soy  heans  and  soy 
bean  oil,  so  that  these  products  may  he  brought  in  free  of  duty  from 
Oriental  countries  to  compete  vrith  the  home  raised  product »    These  efforts 
are  believed  to  be  at  least  partly  backed  by  foreign  capital.    There  is  at 
present  a  tariff  of  2  l/2  cents  a  pound  on  soy  bean  oil  and  30  cents  a 
bushel  on  soy  beans.     Soy  bean  cake  and  meal  pay  no  tariff.     Irrtpor  tat  ions  of 
the  oil  and  the  beans  rmi  into  the  millions  of  pounds  and  thousands  of  tons, 
with  also  some  seventy-twc  million  pounds  of  soy  bean  cake  and  meal.  The 
Staley  Manufacturing  Company  of  P^ecatur,  Illinois,  which  lias  taken  a  leading- 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Illinois  soy  bean  industry,  is  outspoken  in 
its  opposition  to  a:cy  such  remo^^al  of  the  soy  bean  tariff.     'With  the  aid 
of  our  existing  protective  tariff,"  says  Frederick  A.  Wand,  of  the  Staley 
Company,   'xve  belieire  we  can  build  up  a  soy  bean  industry  that  will  mean 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  increase  in  the  income  on  com  belt  farms. 
With  this  protection  oil  mills  can  ^ay  a  price  for  bep.ns  that  will  enable 
farmers  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  crop.    Without  tariff  protection  our 
Illinois  farmers  would  hiave  no  hope  of  competing  with  the  cheap  coolie  labor 
that  produces  soy  beans  in  the  Orient.    Unrestricted  importation  of  soy 
beans  and  soy  bean  T)roducts  would  be  an  eiitremely  serious  blow  at  the  foun- 
dation of  American  agriculture.     It  would  injure  our  domestic  market,  not 
only  for  soy  bean  oil,  but  for  corn  oil,  Dcaj^ut  oil,  cottonseed  oil  and 
lard.  5 


Western  Wool         A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Jisne  7  says:  "Eastern 
Market       buyers  again  are  seeking  wool  supplies  at  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
points,  but  little  business  is  resulting.    Sheepmen  appear  unwilling  to 
accept  current  bids,  which  are  aro-and  25  to  25  cents  for  coarse  clips  to 
2S  and  20  cents  for  choicer  grades. 

Wool  Situation     The  CoMnercial  Bulletin  for  Jvjie  5  says:  ^W-iether  the  better  weather 
is  responsible  or  not  is  not  clear,  but  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  dem?nd  for  wool  and  the  attitude  of  the  trade  is  more  hopeful,  although 
prices  are  not  improved  any,  as  yet,  and  some  members  of  the  trade  still 
are  pessimistiCo    The  export  movement  is  expanding.    London  opened  about  as 
ej.peited  and  Ijas  been  fairly  steady  through  the  week,  with  finer  wools  very 
firm.    The  Australian  season  ended  strong  at  Brisbane  Wednesday.     In  the 
West  wool  moves  slowly  but  steadily  at  prices  slightly  under  the  recent  high 
levels,  say  one  to  two  cents  on  the  average  in  the  grease.    Wools  offered 
at  sealed  bid  sales  in  Texas  have  been  withdrawn,  prices  being  considered 
too  low  by  growers.'' 
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Section  3 

^^EKET  qUOTi^.TIOlJS 

farm  Products       J-one  9:     Closing  prices  closed  at  S14.90  for  the  top,  "bulk  of 
sales  $14.10  to  $14,60:  beef  steers  heifers,  good  and  choice  $7,75  to 
$10,  cows,  good  and  choice  $6,75  to  $8.35,  comnon  and  ciasdiijm  $4„85  to 
$6.75;  canner  and  cutter  $3.85  to  $4,85;  vealers,  r.iedi-um  to  choice, 
$10  to  $13-75i  hec.vy  calves  medi-um  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25;  stocker 
and  feeder  steers  common  to  choice  $6.75  to  $9.10;  fat  lsin"bs  medi-Lim  to 
choice  $15»75  to  $18.95;  yearling  wethers j  medi-uin  to  choice  $12-50  to 
$16.50;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  ^34^50  to  $7. 

South  Carolina  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  $1  to  $1.75  lower  at 
$5.50  to  $7  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $5.50  to  $5.75  f .o.b.  Charles- 
ton.   California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged  $2.75  to  $3.50  in 
terminal  markets  and  $1,60  to  $1«85  f»o«b.  El  Centre.    Tesas  Yellow 
Benn'jda  onions  25  to  35^  lorer  at  $1  to  $1.75  per  crate  in  constiming 
centers.    Florida  fancy  count  tomatoes  lower  at  $2^75  to  $4  per  six- 
basket  carrier  in  leading  maikefcs-  $2.50  f .o.b.    South  Carolina  stock 
$3  to  $4  in  Ne^'  York  City. 

Closing  prices  on  92  Bcore  butter;    New  York  42j^;  Chicago 
40  1/4^;  Philadelphia  43i^;  Boston  420 o 

G-rain  prices  quoted  June  9:    ITcl  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1-63  to  $1.77c    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.55  l/2;  St  .Louis  $1.61  l/2}^; 
No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago .$1*63  l/2;  St .Louis  $1.64.    No. 2  mixed  corn 
Chicago  74  l/4</i,    No.S  mixed  corn  Chicago  71  l/2^;  Minneapolis  67  l/2$^. 
No, 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  74  3/4^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  72  l/4^; 
St.Louis  72  1/25^;  Minneapolis  72^    No.S  white  corn  Cnicago  72  l/2j^; 
St.  Louis  75(f.,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42  l.Mp;  St.Louis  43^; 
Minneapolis  40  l/4^. 

I'iiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  3 
points  closing  at  17. 90/  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  contracts  de- 
clined 6  points,  closing  at  18.30p.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  June  9,  Jiane  8,  June  9,  1925 

Hailroads                20  Industrials"  145.56  145.50  127.21 

20           stocks  111.20  110.63  97.15 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  June  10.) 


